COTTON 


Textile Industries | 
ACCURATE “ino numprry controu | 


SAT ANY LEVEL 


The accompanying chart illustrates ‘ 
the day-in and day-out accuracy of ge 
temperature and humidity control oo 
maintained by a Bahnson Air Con- 

ditioning System in the deep South. 
Blue—temperature. Red--humidity. 

Note the flexibility and accuracy of 

humidity control at different levels. 





150 TONS REFRIGERATION 


This compact room houses all the machinery required 
for the 10-stage production of 150 tons refrigera- 
tion capacity, an example of the advanced practical 
knowledge of the Bahnson engineering staff. 














Showing main supply duct installation in same hosiery 
mill. .. Note daylight construction, which offers the 
ultimate in problems of accurate temperature control. 











AIR CONDITIONIN GCN 
THE GAHNSON CO. Winston SALEM, N.C. 
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ARPAULINS and tents ...camou- 
flage cloth and hammock netting 
. . thousands of textile “munitions” 
come in with the LST’s to invasion beach- 
heads. To equip just one soldier takes 
120 yards of cotton cloth alone. 
Because textiles are so important, 
mills must maintain maximum produc- 
tion. And a big help in assuring con- 
tinuous, trouble-free operation of textile 
machinery is Texaco lubrication. 
Texaco Spindura Oils, for example, per- 
mit higher spindle speeds and heavier 
packages by cushioning against vibra- 





TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS * 


tion, resisting hunting and lagging. 
They assure more uniform tension and 
twist... a smoother, stronger yarn... 
by resisting oxidation and thickening. 
They lessen fogging and stock spoilage. 

Texaco lubricants have proved so ef- 
fective in service they are definitely pre- 
ferred in many fields, a few of which are 
listed at the right. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice is available to you through more than 
2300 Texaco distributing points in the 
48 States. The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 

* More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 

* More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with all other brands com- 
bined. 

* More locomotives and railroad cars in 
the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 

* More revenue airline miles in the U. S. 
are flown with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY | 


‘ 


HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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About 16 months after the first Northrop Loom 
was installed at Burlington, Vt., the late Hon. 
William C. Lovering, then one of the eminent men 
of the textile industry, read a paper before the 
Arkwright Club of Boston in which he tried to oa of Caumess Oot 


Leader among Textile Men 


vision the Cotton Mill of the Future. in the 1890's and 


Early 1900's. 


ae tea 
Md 


In that address, published in the Scientific American of May 2, 1896, he 
predicted 20 Looms per weaver, which has been fulfilled 5 times over. It is 


interesting to compare that then fantastic prophecy with today’s reality. 


The Prophecy 


“Let us look into a possible weave-room of the future running on plain 
two-harness work such as print cloth and sheeting, if you will. On a single 
floor, there are a thousand looms run by fifty weavers, whose only duty will 


be to mend broken warp threads and start the looms.” 


The Reality 
A 600 Loom mill in the South running on Osnaburgs with 
6 weavers, 6 fixers and 6 battery hands. 


Scores of mills with IO000 looms on print cloth operated by 


Oi 7-y-\'7-1 43 


The record so far—124 looms per weaver. 


Today, Reality Often Transcends Prophecy. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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No. 6 of a series by 
SYLVANIA for all users of 
fluorescent lighting 


WHICH STARTER 10 USE 


To light a fluorescent lamp, the two cathodes should be pre- 
heated for a short interval. The circuit must then be broken to 
cstablish the lighting arc. The fluorescent starter performs this 
function, acting as a time-delay switch. One starter is required 
for each lamp in a fixture. (Research has eliminated the starter 
from the fluorescent circuit in the laboratory, but starterless fluo- 
rescent equipment is not yet commercially available in quantities.) 
Following are the types of starters in most common use today: 


MANUAL STARTER 


Manual starters are 
the simplest type 
and are used prin- 
cipally on desk 
lamps or other port- 
able fixtures. For 
example, in the Sylvania P-7 Fluorescent Extension Cord Lamp 
shown above, one switch turns on the current, and a second is 
pressed until the ends of the lamp glow to indicate adequate pre- 
heating. Then, the second switch is opened so that the lamp can 
strike its lighting arc. Manual starting is impractical for large 
installations or inaccessible fixtures, for which the following types 
of automatic starters have been developed. 





GLOW TYPE 


Glass bulb of starter is filled with 
low-pressure Argon gas. Current 
makes gas glow, and the resultant 
heat causes bimetal strip A to move 
over to make contact with B, thus pre- 
heating the lamp cathodes. This ex- 
‘inguishes the glow in the starter, 
thus cooling A and causing contacts 
to open. Current then establishes the 
lighting arc through the fluorescent 
lamp. Sylvania glow-type starters are 
manufactured under the name of 
Glostat, a quick-acting, rugged starter FS-2 
recommended for small and medium- FS-5 
sized fluorescent installations. 

















One Standard — The Highest Anywhere Known 


TT SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 





THERMAL TYPE 


In a thermal or resistance-heat-oper- 
ated starter, when the line switch is 
closed, the bimeta! operating strip A 
is touching carbon contact B, thus al- 
lowing the current to preheat the lamp 
cathodes. However, the heat gener- 
ated by the current at this point of 
contact causes the bimetal A to move 
away from B, thus causing the current 
to strike the lighting arc. A is kept 
away from B by heat generated in re- 
sistor C, which is subjected to the 
same voltage as the lamp. In restart- 





ing, after a momentary interruption of 
current, C is subjected to full-line 
voltage, and the additional heat causes 
A to bend until it touches restart con- 





tact D. This allows current to pre- 
heat the cathodes again; but, at the 
same time, it short-circuits C, so that 
A moves away from D, causing the 














current to strike a lighting arc again. 
The Sylvania thermal-type starter is 





the Mirastat. 


CUT-OUT (PUSHBUTTON) TYPE 


When a lamp fails, automatic starters 
continue to make an effort to light the 
lamp. This causes blinking, wastes 
current, and injures the starter and 
ballast. Where immediate lamp re- 
placement is ir:>ractical, use a starter 
with a mechazxism that cuts the failed 














lamp out of circuit automatically. Cut- 

out starters a-e the thermal type with circuit breaker consisting 
of a small resistor A, a bimetal latch B as one contact, and a phos- 
phor bronze spring C as the other contact. The current passes 
through these elements, which are held in contact position by the 
latch. When a lamp fails, heat is generated in A, which releases C 
and cuts the lamp out of the circuit. With a new lamp in place, 
the circuit breaker can be reset by pushing button D. Pushbutton 
starters last five to ten times longer than automatic starters, and 
they eliminate blinking. They are recommended particularly for 
large installations where the investment in fixtures and lamps is 
considerable. The Sylvania pushbutton starter is the COP (Cut- 
Out-Premium), available in model COP-4 for 40-watt lamps. 


For additional maintenance information, 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET > 
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Day eta tered Camas EF RES! i “© ‘Castate Soda customers is. the fleet of xank. cars. ‘jus: delivered.” Pe 


Dat ene te, Tore Ea Tom eee  & "Bast word. in tank-car construction, they have’ double-thick. feta 
GS ead ad A Gass Ube Ge pie idipled: corrosion- resistant lining; double: relief: valves; SORES eos 


EAS “platforms, and outlet valve opésatéed from outside the dome. Rs 





| LAs part of our long tet program ta puarding the purity ‘of. 
| oi Sao Westuaco Caustic Soda right to the customer's siding,’ all Westvaco . 
RCRA ihe | tank cats are being modernized. or replaced just as fast as shop’ 


factlrties are available. . : ) te 


Westvaco Caustic Soda 


| Uniformly High Quality from: : 
| a Conveniently Nearby Source : , 


goegeteses : quid» Flake + Solid 





-WESTVAGO .CHLORINE PRODUCTS ‘CORPORATION 


" 408 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW. YORK 17 N.Y. 
| ‘CHICAGO (LL GREENVILLE (6. C © NEWARK: CALIF 



















we must §aco-Lowell-1ze* 


“Gentlemen 
































































...in my judgment it is the shortest path to better 
operating conditions ... and will secure our posi- 
tion in the competitive post-war markets! 77 











Such a decision is typical of those being made by leading executives 

in discussions and conferences with their planning boards and oper- 

ating staffs. This decision ‘‘to Saco-Lowell-ize” is the result of care- 

ful studies based on facts developed by surveys and observations. ; 

Right now we are nearing the post-war competitive period where 

* production costs again are becoming of paramount importance. 











To uilltes ‘Guat keace dc: ents Processes requiring needless handling of materials . . . equipment 
achieve the ideal in continuity of which has been slow, wasteful and costly to operate and maintain | 
production. 2. To coordinate all suc- must be replaced with more modern and efficient machinery and 
cessive steps in processing. 3. To re- methods. 


duce waste, spoilage and useless . — , 
ipaneportation of stock. 4. To attain Saco-Lowell engineers are ready at this time to cooperate with 


the greatest economy in mainte- your engineering staff in laying plans to Saco-Lowell-ize as the 
nance and operating costs. shortest path to better and more efficient post-war production. 


Saco- Lowell Shops 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 
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When Viming ts of the Essence 


Soon the great bombers will take off on another history-making raid. The briefing session 
- _ has charted the mission in minute detail—each crew knows its exact task. Eyes on 
watch, an officer calls out, ““In 15 seconds it will be 4:08... 10 seconds... 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 
check—4:08.” 


The success of a large-scale aerial attack depends on a multiplicity of supporting 





factors, including supplies, data on the target area, weather, flight courses, altitude and 





approach of the bombing run. And timing. 

Similarly, the timing of production schedules is all-important in successful manu- 
facturing operations. When raw materials meet specifications one source of costly delays 
is avoided. Columbia's reliability in this respect helps maintain production . . . an 


| important reason why Columbia is the preferred supplier for so many manufacturers. 











| COLUMBIAMSECHEMICALS 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


CHICAGO + BOSTON «© ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND «+ PHILADELPHIA + MINNEAPOLIS + CHARLOTTE 
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HEXACHLORETHANE is one of the 
smoke-producing chemicals which our 
Chemical Warfare Service has used to 
such great advantage on every front. 
Screening our operations from observa- 
tion has reduced enemy effectiveness and 
kept down our casualties. As indicated 
by the name, chlorine is one of the in- 
gredients of hexachlorethane, and 
Columbia is one of the principal producers 
of chlorine required for this purpose. 
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ALLYMER—Columbia’s recently an- 
nounced thermosetting plastic—is truly 
a “contact-pressure’’ resin. In making 
laminated products, only enough pressure 
is used to keep plies in contact with the 
mold. The relative simplicity of the tool- 
ing necessary when Allymer is used and 
the large complicated sections which can 
be made greatly extend the application 
possibilities for laminated parts. Re- 
search reports and other data are available 
on request. 
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HOMEMAKERS, who have despaired 
of the ugly black marks left on floors by 
rubber-shod members of their families, 
can now eliminate this nuisance by in- 
sisting that “no-mark’’ soles and heels be 
obtained. Those two remarkable 
Columbia pigments, Calcene T and 
Silene EF, are being used with GR°S to 
make a highly satisfactory no-mark sole 
and heel stock. Primarily developed for 
the rubber industry, new uses for these 
pigments are being uncovered in numer- 
ous other fields. Write for information. 
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THOUGH THOUSANDS think of 
“bicarb’’ only for the relief it brings to 
certain stomach maladies, Sodium Bi- 
carbonate serves in scores of other im- 
portant uses in a variety of industries. 
To name but a few —in the baking and 
milling field, particularly as an ingredient 
of baking powders and self-rising flours 

..in the leather industry, asa neutralizer 
in tanning operations . . . in textile 
manufacturing, for the prevention of 
timber mold. Columbia manufactures 
three grades of Sodium Bicarbonate in 
various granulations to meet the specific 
needs of customers in every field. 





COLUMBIA CHEMICALS include 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Bicar- 
bonate, Liquid Chlorine, Silene EF (Hy- 
drated Calcium Silicate) Calcium Chloride, 
Soda Briquettes, Modified Sodas, Caustic 
Ash, Phosflake, Calcene T (Precipitated Cal- 
cium Carbonate) and Calcium Hypochlorite. 
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SINCLAIR 


* Refinery Terminal 
e~= Pipe Line «==»Product Line 








TANK CARS 


Typical Sinclair Refinery, Transportation and Distribution Units. 


@ SINCLAIR produces oil from more than 8000 
wells located in the United States and Venezuela. 


@ MANUFACTURES all types of petroleum 
products in 10 modern. refineries processing 
90,000,000 barrels of crude oil annually. 


@ TRANSPORTS 300,000 barrels of crude oil 
and finished products daily through 14,000 miles 
of pipe lines; also employs thousands of tank 
cars and a large fleet of ocean tank ships. 


@ OPERATES a chain of waterfront terminals 
from the Gulf of Mexico to New England. 


@ DISTRIBUTES petroleum products through 
2000 wholesale bulk plants which also service 
a network of many thousands of Sinclair Dealer 
stations. 


@ PRODUCES basic material for manufacture 
of synthetic rubber in one of the largest butadiene 
plants in the United States. 


Sinclair is America’s outstanding manufacturer of lubricants. 





SINCLAIRSTEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH 
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H&B HIGH-DRAFT ROVING FRAME 


ONE OF THESE MACHINES will replace two 
or three conventional speed frames. It is 
sturdy and of modern design. Mechanical 
features include the following: 

Exceptionally strong differential gearing 
...draft changes quickly made...sim- 
plified builder, easily adjustable... 
articulated quiet chain bobbin shaft 
drive...superior finish, including pc!- 
ished non-rusting metallic clearer covers 
...single or double sliver lifting rolls... 
angle iron creels. 

The frame was specially designed to 
accommodate our High-Draft Roving Sys- 
tem, 4 or 5 roll, with Patented Scroll 
Condenser. This system will produce 3.00 
to 6.00 hank roving from 50 to 60 grain 
sliver in ONE OPERATION. It is draft- 
ing cotton up to 30 on speeders and up to 
16 on intermediates. With mixtures, such 
as rayon and cotton or rayon and wool, 
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some installations are drafting as high as 
48 in one operation. 

Our Bakelite Patented Scroll Condenser 
has greatly simplified high drafting of 
sliver. It eliminates static and prevents 
the flaring and spreading of the fibres by 
condensing them into a compact sliver 
without disturbing parallelization, and 
gives just enough false twist to allow bet- 
ter control in the drafting zone. 
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Put it on your PREFERRED LIST for After the War! 


The H & B High-Draft Roving Frame 
not only greatly reduces the investment 
required in the card room, but also fre- 
quently increases production as compared 
with the equipment it replaces and invari- 
ably reduces manufacturing cost. This 
reduction has been as much as 6/10 of one 
cent. per Ib. of yarn. 

Put this frame on your preferred list for 
after the war and let us know about your 
plans NOW, so you won't have to wait too 
long for delivery after we are permitted to 
accept orders for textile machinery. 


* 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Boston Office, 161 Devonshire Street; Charlotte 
Office, 1201-3 Johnston Bldg., Atlanta Office, 815 
Citizens & Southern National Bank Blidg.; Export 
Dept., United States Machinery Co., 115 Broad 
Street, New York, U.S.A. 




















ECAUSE a tremendous amount of hauling 
is eliminated with a Cleveland Tramrail 
system at one of their mills, the execu- 

tives of Marshall Field & Co., Manufacturing 
Division, with main offices in Spray, N. C., 
are enthusiastic over their overhead materials 
handling equipment in this mill. _ 
Cleveland Tramrail is used in many depart- 
ments. It has been found especially advan- 
tageous for the handling of beams. Since it is 
desirable to keep 70 to 80 warp beams ahead 
of the slashers, considerable space is re- 
quired for their storage. Cleveland Tram- 


GET THIS BOOK! 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 
valuable information. Profusely 
illustrated. Write for free copy. 
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rail enables them to store the beams three 
high when space is lacking and thereby get 
more beams into a given area. Also any beam 
can be picked up and moved direct to slashers 
without moving other beams on the floor. 

It now takes about one-fifth the time form- 
erly required to place beams into a slasher. 
It is much easier on the men, too! Possibility 
of strained backs is removed and safety is 
greatly improved. 

Cleveland Tramrail is aiding dozens of 
textile mills accelerate production, cut costs 
and better working conditions. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
1175 EAST 283~0 St. WICKLIFFE. OntO. 
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NOT 1, NOT 2, NOT 3, NOT 4 


But 5 


Why five? The answer is simole. Unless a// te cylinders in a frame give vibrationless 





performance at all sneeds, it's impossible to get the synchronized smoothness that 





assures free, smooth flowing yarn and uniform quality. 


Jenkins’ Dynamic Ba'ancer eliminates vibration at its source, making a smoother- 
running, longer-lasting cylinder. When a frame is fully equipped with Jenkins 
Dynamically Balanced Cylinders all strain, friction, and vibration are eliminated. On | 


the other hand, if they are used with cylinders that are the least bit out of balance, 


5 A GO eT BEE EES 


the vibration they cause will naturally undermine the smooth, vibrationless perform- 


ance of the Dynamically Balanced Cylinders. 


Use our prompt rebuilding service and make the Jenkins “unified cylinder test" on 
one of your frames—then make your own comparison. The chances 


are ten to one you'll be convinced of their superior performance. 


JENKINS 


METAL SHOP 


“GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Arrows indicate how air is forced 
through the cloth rather than blown 
across the surface. The machine is so 
designed, however, that any portion of 
the circulating air can be blown over, 
through or across the goods depending 
upon the character of the cloth being 
dried. The degree of relative humidity 
within the dryer is maintained at the 
most economical and favorable point, 
by correct proportioning of moisture- 
laden air discharged and fresh air 
taken in. 
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More thorough drying of woolen and worsted cloth is accomplished in much less 
time by having warm air forced through the cloth, rather than blown across the 
surface of the cloth. Every fiber comes into contact with live, heated air. Rapid 
evaporation throughout the entire thickness of the fabric keeps temperatures 
down, prevents surface baking and permits high initial atmospheric temperatures 
without the danger of high cloth temperatures. A variable speed transmission on 
the conveyor makes it possible to instantly regulate the speed at which the cloth 
travels through the drying chambers. Refinements in design include a motor-driven 
selvage opener and push down wheels at the feed end of the machine to properly 
set cloth on conveyor pins. A chain equalizing device virtually eliminates unequal 
wear on chains. All electrical controls are mounted on a platform, readily acces- 
sible to the operator. All around ruggedness of construction prevents distortion 
of the housing or misalignment of running parts. Maintenance costs are kept to 
a minimum. Unit construction permits building a machine individually suited to 
the needs of any given plant or the addition of units when necessary. 


If the drying of cloth which must be held to width during the drying operation 
is your problem, it will pay you to discuss your individual requirements win one 
of our representatives. 


PROCTOR 
TEXTILE DRYERS 
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oe realize the nation’s wealth 





American manufacturers once relied on imported camphor, an 
: tial ingredient in many important products of industry. 
When. war cut off these imports, however, the domestic synthesis 
of camphor was greatly enhanced by a substance which Hercules’ | 
chemists produced from wood turpentine . . . Alpha-pinene. This | 
is just one example among hundreds of how Hercules research has | 
helped bring to light the hidden wealth of our natural resources.” 





DAVID DIETZ, Science Editor of Scripps-Howard Newspapers, Author, Pulitzer Prize Winner 
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PROTECTING HEALTH from food con- WASHING WOOL —saving time. GREASE-GETTER. Another wetting | 
tamination by flies and other insect Yarmor* Pine Oil saves up to 30°, of agent is Dresinate*. Dresinate is | 
germ-carriers is one of the jobs whose the time required for scouring and speeding the production drive by 
importance can hardly be exaggerated processing of wool. Yarmor is a wet- making it easier for alkaline baths to 

... a job now handled by a terpene ting agent, lowering surface tension, replace solvent baths for cleaning 
chemical product. Thanite*, the emulsifying dirt and grease, produc- metals. Effective in both strong and 

modern toxic agent used in sprays, is ing fluffier, cleaner wool, helps get weak alkaline baths, it has no harm- 

in great demand. . the most out of our wartime supply. ful chemical action on soft metals. 

| 
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. TERPENE AND ROSIN 
| 
. CHEMICALS 
' 
! offer answers fo material 
| roblems j 
BEST SOLVENT. For many uses be- | LESS RUTS. Just a small amount P 5 5 ia many 
sides paints, there is conceded to be! of Ilercules’ amazing new prod- industries 
no better solvent than turpentine. | uct, Stabinol*, when properly 
Hercules produces the finest clear, | mixed with the top few inches 
pure, water-white turpentine which : of soil, and then compacted, 
thins and spreads paint without , makes a completely water-proof 
weakening its color, helps dry it fast. , surface—preventir g mud. 
' 
HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 903 Market Street, Wilmingten 99, Delaware 
4 INCORPORATED ) *Reg. U.S. Pet. Off. NI-42 
' 
| 
| 
! 









































The air in your plant may be costing you 





| plenty. Air-borne particles, 100 times smaller 
: than the eye can see, cause shutdowns, ruin 


products, contaminate atmospheres and reduce 





the efficiency of your employees. 
Conventional air cleaners can’t remove 
these microscopic particles. But Westinghouse 
PRECIPITRON, cleaning air electrostatically, 
traps particles as small as 1/250,000 of an 


inch ...even removes haze, welding fumes, 





tobacco smoke. 





Really clean air is vital to production... to 
good working conditions and good health. 
Check the advantages of PRECIPITRON now 
. . . for war production or for early postwar 
uses in other fields. Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J-04002 











© Westinghouse Precipitron 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Frecipitron Applications 









MACHINERY & PRECISION INSTRUMENT PLANTS . 
Precipitron sweeps the air clean of tiny 
abrasives and corrosive particles that damage 
superfinished surfaces. In binocular assembly 
for example, Precipitron prevents dust from 
entering the enclosure between lenses which 
would later settle on lens surface. 


TEXTILE MILLS . . . Installed in mills as part of 
the air humidifying and distributing system, 
Precipitron removes damaging particles before 
os soil yarn or thread. All smoke, dirt, soot 

dust is banished during drying, spinning, 
and —— operations. Precipitron operation 
is simple... noiseless. 





STEEL MILLS—- POWER PLANTS—-SUBSTATIONS ... 
Precipitron effectively reduces maintenance 
shutdowns by eliminating the excessive dirt 
on machine windings which causes temperature 
rises and fires . . . prevents electrical break- 
downs caused by leakage over the surface of 
dirty insulation . . . keeps machine ventilating 
systems dirt free. 





LABORATORIES ... Regardless of outside air con- 
ditions, laboratories equipped with Precipi- 
tron enjoy perfectly cleaned air. The risk of 
errors in analysis ; ; « damage to sensitive 
equipment . .. threat to manufacturing or 
assembly operations due to dirt-laden air is 
positively eliminated. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS ... In plants where micro- 
scopic specks can cause imperfections in 
products and processes ...or wherever miasma- 
free conditions are essential... Precipitron is 
a necessity. For example, Precipitron is being 
used in military photographic labs where a 
speck of dust might hide a Nazi factory in an 
aerial photo. 





. Oil mist 
caused by high-speed cutting, grinding and 
machining is dispelled by Precipitron. Con- 
densation of oil on lighting fixtures and bus 
ducts is eliminated ... oil coolant can be re- 
covered for re-use. Exhaust air is cleaner than 
surrounding shop air and can be re-circulated. 


MACHINE TOOL INSTALLATIONS . . 
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Vis beaic 
Best Fits YOUR Needs? 


Your GATES RUBBER ENGINEER Can Tell You. 


Dhyne Him TODAY! 


Whenever a drive in your plant gives you the slightest trouble, 
it is a good plan to phone the Gates Rubber Engineer. He is a 


specialist who makes a business of improving drive operation. 













| For example, you may have a drive that appears to be wearing 
| out belts faster than it should. In most cases the Gates Rubber 
Engineer can correct the difficulty quite easily and will find no need 
for you to adopt belts of any special construction. 


At times, however, he will find conditions under which a V-Belt Steel Cable 

of special structure can most profitably be used—and he can then V-Belts 
| supply a Gates V-Belt that is precisely engineered to meet the un- : - 
usual conditions. 


The Gates V-Belt of special synthetic rubber is a case 
in point. For more than 6 years now, Gates has been 
supplying industry with many thousands of these belts. 
Under severe conditions of heat and oil, the Gates special 
synthetic belt actually outwears any natural rubber belt 
by as much 230%. 





















In your particular application, V-Belts with tension members 
composed of flexible steel cables—or of rayon cords—may prove to 
be the most efficient and economical. Again, Static-Safety V-Belts 
may best fit your special need. 





In any case, the wisest move you can make is to phone the Gates 
Rubber Engineer. (Just look under “Gates Rubber” in your phone 
book.) He will come right to your plant—will thoroughly analyze 
any drive problem you may have—and he will always recommend 
the practice that will be most efficient and economical for you. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES”: 

















CHICAGO, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. 
549 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Building 999 South Broadway 
CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S$. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. _ 
60S West Fifth Street 108 W. Washington Street 738 C & S National Bank Building 
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DUPONT CONTINUOUS 


OOD WHITE GROUNDS... . maximum pro- 

tection for the dyes. There, in a nutshell, 
is the big problem in bleaching colored yarn 
shirtings. 

For this production job, Du Pont recommends 
Continuous Peroxide Bleaching. Developed 
through research, it is an important contribu- 
tion to the textile industry. Reports from lead- 
ing mills using the new process offer ample evi- 
dence that it is entirely practical. 

The chief advantage of the process is the fact 
that it cuts bleaching time from an eight- or 
fourteen-hour job to a two-hour operation. 
What’s more, it allows a continuous flow of ma- 
terial that can be geared to your production line. 

Flexibility is a feature of the Du Pont Con- 
tinuous Process — to switch from fabric to fabric 
is an easy matter. Not only that but you have 
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complete control over the various bleaching 
factors. And you can produce a high-quality, 
uniform bleach with a minimum of seconds and 
rejects. 

Recognized textile finishing machinery manu- 
facturers are building the equipment following 
designs patented by Du Pont. Get more infor- 
mation about the use of peroxides in continuous 
bleaching by writing to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Electro-chemicals De- 
partment, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


/ THESE FEATURES 
TWO-HOUR BLEACH HIGH QUALITY 


ECONOMICAL UNIFORM BLEACH 
FLEXIBLE PROTECTS DYES CONTROLLED 
MINIMUM SECONDS AND REJECTS 





Fiow plan of a typical Du Pont continuous unit 


PEROXIDE BLEACH 
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when spindles are lubricated 
with 


Gulfgem Oil 


XPERIENCE OF HUNDREDS of leading 
mills has demonstrated conclusively that 
Gulfgem Oil provides better lubrication for spin- 
dles—the kind of lubrication that insures maxi- 
mum poundage from spinning frames. 

Here’s the important reason for the outstanding 
record of Gulfgem Oil: This highest quality 
lubricating oil is not only refined by conventional 
methods, but is super-refined by the Gulf Alchlor 
Process, the most effective method known for pro- 
ducing a spindle oil with maximum resistance to 
oxidation and gumming. 


Zack the rettack.-- 
Buy More War Gouda! 
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Thus Gulfgem Oil provides a tough and stable 
film which insures less wear, reduced power con- 
sumption, longer intervals between spindle base 
cleaning periods, and lower maintenance costs. 
Gulfgem Oil is the world’s finest oil for spindle 
lubrication! 

We suggest that you talk with the Gulf Lubri- 
cation Service Engineer in your vicinity about this 
superior spindle lubricating oil. He will be 
pleased to give you complete details—without 
obligation. Write, wire, or phone your nearest 
Gulf office today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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Franklin Packages in High Speed Warper Creel 


Atal 
COLORED YARN SERVICE 


No Where Else Can You Get ALL These Advantages 


T Four yarn dyeing plants to choose from but only one 
uniform quality. All plants use the same formulas for 
standard shades and the same process. 

You benefit from both special and general experience:— 
special because each of our plants specializes in serving 
one or more branches of the textile industry; general 
because the experience of one plant becomes the exper- 
ience of all through our “shuttle system”’,—exchange of 
information. 


3 We supply yarn as well as dyeing. 


We dye by the original Franklin Process, which has 
revolutionized yarn dyeing. 


We can dye up to 2500 Ibs. of yarn in one batch, thus 
assuring prompt handling and uniform shades on large 
as well as small orders. 
If you make fabrics requiring cotton, worsted, spun 
rayon, or blended colored yarns, contact our nearest 


office and we'll tell you which plant can best serve you. 


aAscttre 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


Providence * Philadelphia * Greenville * Chattanooga * New York 
Representative: 40 Worth St., Chicago Representative, 100 West Monroe St. 
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WHETHER \ ey 
SKUNK- HUNTING : 
OR OPERATING A MILL! 


ASHWORTH CARD SURVEYS represent ‘'foresight'’ to mill operators everywhere who are guarding against the 


damaging results of poor carding. 









bearings and other wearing parts and will give them a complete report on their findings. They realize, further, that 
Ashworth card men suggest only essential card repairs and that they can budget these repairs over a period of years 


These mill men know that Ashworth's staff of practical card men will make a thorough survey of all clothing, chains, | 
if they so desire. 


In addition, they know that Ashworth's 3 factories, 6 repair shops and 7 distributing points guarantee continuous supply, 
prompt repairs and ready availability. 


Learn the meaning of complete Card Clothing satisfaction . . . contact Ashworth today! 





ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 
FALL RIVER*+2 WORCESTER* PHILADELPHIA*++ CHARLOTTE; GREENVILLE? } | 
ATLANTA? DALLAS7¢ (Textile Supply Co.} : 


*Factory °° tRepair Shop ° tDistributing Point 














PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for 
Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards 
and for all Types of Napping Machinery ¢ Brusher 
Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes 
Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire * Sole Distributors 
for Platt’s Metallic Wire * Lickerins and Top Flats 


PIONEERS IN 


Reclothed. | | CARD CLOTHING , 
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Cross Section of the Cameron Motorpump 






























How long a pump will last depends both on what you do with it 
and how the manufacturer designed and built it. On most jobs the 
life will be many years. On some services where pumps must handle 


corrosive liquids, careful selection of materials is necessary to in- 


sure uninterrupted service. Correct selection and installation and | 


proper maintenance contribute materially to pump life, 


The pump ‘builder’s job—what materials he selects, what manu- 


facturing tolerances he maintains, what factors of safety he pro- 





vides—is very important. Take the Ingersoll-Rand Motorpump as 





an example. This compact and efficient pump has an extra-heavy 


x 





shaft and large bearings, and has rigid sections to presefve align- aa 
The Cameron Motorpump 


ment, These and other details assure that the Motorpump will 


more than do its share in providing long years of trouble-free The Ingersoll-Rand service engineer 
will be glad to give you further details 


on the Motorpump. There are also other 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Ingersoll-Rand pumps for practically 


any centrifugal pump applicatidn. 
Ingersoll-Rand 
9-402 
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operation. Ingersoll-Rand Company, Cameron Pump Division, 















X-Ray View 


OF ALLIS-CHALMERS’ NEW “MAGIC-GRIP” SHEAVE 




















~ 


Fastest mounting and demounting sheave on the market, 
the new “Magic-Grip” costs you nothing extra. 














Bie 


Remove three capscrews from Insert two capscrews in tapped Remove sheave from shaft. 
bushing collar. A handy wrench holes. As screws are turned, they Requires no mallet, no prying, no 
— supplied with each sheave —is become levers . . . automatically bulging muscles. You just slide 
the only tool needed to remove Allis- breaking tight grip of tapered split bush- the sheave off... smoothly, quickly. I¢ 


Chalmers’ new “Magic-Grip” frommotor ing on sheave and shaft, Entire unit is costs nothing extra! Send for B6310. 
or machine shaft quickly and easily. then ready for removal, Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


A 1770 


Allis-Chalmers Texrope 


“MAGIC-GRIP” ©) SHEAVE 
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METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


- HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES « ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
AIR COMPRESSORS «+ PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 





Southern Representative: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


rama of the Men 





Drawing by Peter Helck 


M-G-M PRESENTS KING VIDOR’S PRODUCTION IN TECHNICOLOR 


AN American Romance » 


“™ BRIAN DONLEVY 


with ANN RICHARDS + WALTER ABEL 
JOHN QUALEN + HORACE McNALLY 


w= Screen Play by Herbert Dalmas and William Ludwig 
Pentened and Directed by KING VIDOR «© A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture. 
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Consult with our Local Field Engineers 


i 0 ee ee Ce OO 


2100 W. Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 


Greenville, S. C. 





BRANCH OFFICES Manufacturers of Superior FIELD ENGINEERS 
ALL OVER FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES-—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS— IN 


THE WORLD TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES—LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES . EVERY DISTRICT 








Ee e 
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Just before war struck, this mill in- 
stalled a nine-cylinder combination 
cotton and rayon slasher made of 
ARMCO Stainless Steel. Huge quan- 
tities of wartime textiles have rolled 
from its smooth cylinders. And just 
as important, this slasher will be 
ready for a fast change-over to civil- 
ian goods the day the war is won. 
Besides being rugged enough to 
“stand the gaff” of constant produc- 
tion, stainless requires little care, In 
wet processing equipment, for ex- 
ample, there are only two things to 
remember: Expose the metal to air 
overnight at least once a week, and 
keep the surfaces free of lint and 


24 
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other deposits. A thorough rinse with 
hot water is all that is needed. 

If you have stainless steel equip- 
ment, you'll be in the driver’s seat 
in the rush for postwar business. If 
some of your equipment is worn, ob- 
solete or inefficient, you are no doubt 
already planning an after-the-war re- 
placement program. 

Much of your post-war equipment 
can advantageously be made of 
ARMCO Stainless Steel. Dyeing and 
fulling machines and bleaching 
equipment are a few examples. Keep 


THE AMERICAN 


this rustless war-proved metal in 
mind when you plan your new ma- 
chines. For information write to The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
2971 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
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To the man who has newer used 


TREADED LEATHER BELTING 


om textile drives 


If you could increase your production per 
machine even a fraction of one per cent 
merely by installing a more efficient belt- 
ing drive, that small expense would soon 


pay dividends. 


Houghton’s Treaded leather belting will 
give you more production because of its 
flexibility which enables it to hug the 
pulley at all speeds, and its patented tread 


which means “more grip—less slip’. 


By treading the belt, we increase the pulley 
contact pressure on the raised portion 
without increasing the total tension or 
having to run the belt excessively tight. 
The principle is much the same as that of 
the non-skid tire; decreasing the contact 
area increases the resistance to slippage. 
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Woughion ¢ 
UR EADED 
Leather Selting 


The quality of Houghton’s VIM Tred and 
OKAY Tred Leather Belting has not been 
adversely affected by war shortages. The 
exclusive tannage and the high quality 
craftsmanship of belt making are the same 


today as in pre-war times. 


The most efficient short center drive you 
can install is a combination of VIM Tred 
Leather Belt and a pivoted motor base 
whereby uniform proper tension is main- 


tained automatically. 


Get the story of treaded leather belting 
from the Houghton man and you will 
decide to make the next belt you buy, the 
best belt you can buy—make it VIM Tred 
or OKAY Tred. E. F. HOUGHTON «& CO., 
303 West Lehigh Avenue, Phila. 33, Pa. 



















































































Rayon piece goods scoured with “Modinal’’* 
D are left in an excellent condition for dyeing or 
bleaching. Streaks, specks and spots from hard 
water soap deposits are eliminated. Residual 
throwing oils and warp sizes are reduced. Unde- 
sirable odor is avoided. All this means fewer 
seconds, and therefore greater profits. 


In the ““Modinal” bath the rayon fibers swell 
slightly, making them full and pliable. Results— 
improved crepe effects and softer, more uniformly 
shrunk fabrics. 





MORE LEVEL DYEING 


Take advantage of ““Modinal’”’ D to speed up 
and improve your wartime production. Gardinol 
Corp., General Offices, Wilmington, Delaware, 
Sales Agents: Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


*“MODINAL” 75 the trade mark used by 
the Gardinol Corporation to designate 
a group of its fatty alcohol sulfates. 





BACK OUR FIGHTING MEN WITH MORE WAR BONDS 
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DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES © DIESEL ENGINES © GENERATORS © MOTORS © SCALES © PUMPS @ STOKERS © RAILROAD AND FARM EQUIPMENT 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 
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If you want to increase production and lower 
costs in the card room, try Tufferized Card 
Clothing. 


It is made from the finest steel wire 
especially tempered for toughness and flexibility, 
yet it takes grinding easily to sharp, clean points. 


Because it is so accurately formed and placed 
in the foundation, Tufferized Card Clothing is 
easier to strip . . . and there is less danger of 
injuring or dulling the points. This means fewer 
grindings, more production and lower carding costs. 


Your best bet is to standardize on TUFFER. 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards @ Napper 
Clothing, Brush Clething, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flats Recovered and extra 
sets loaned at all plants. 
Lickerins and Garnet Cy/l- 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
© Midgley Patented, and 
Howard's Special Hand 
Stripping Cards @ Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 


HOWARD BROS. “re. co. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: iielia Me @ lille FP Canadian Agents: 
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A Fast Worker =— 


and a good one 
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—- 




















You'll get extra speed five ways in the Fletcher High-Speed ‘‘Whirl- 


wind” Extractor: 


1. Loading time is shortened by Fletcher's convenient design. 
2. Acceleration is smooth and extra fast, so the Fletcher reaches 
its maximum speed in the shortest possible time. 
3. Actual running time has been cut to almost one-half that 
usually required, because the Fletcher High-Speed ‘*Whirl- 
wind’ is designed and constructed to give you this extra high 
speed —1000 RPM with 48” basket. 
4. The Fletcher comes to a stop in less time than usual, thanks 
to the automatic hydraulic brake, and finger-tip control. 
5. Unloading is easier and consequently faster. 


Safety, stability, smoothness—all three are assured by Fletcher de- 


sign and construction. 


FEWER EXTRACTORS=—BETTER EXTRACTION 


What all these factors add up to, of course, is that you can get more 
thorough extraction faster from a Fletcher High-Speed ‘‘Whirlwind,"’ 
and consequently you'll need fewer extractors to get out your war- 
essential work on time. 














FOR THE ANSWERS TO YOUR QUESTIONS on the present and post- 
war installations of extractors, narrow fabric looms, throwing ma- 
chines and spindles, keep in touch with Fletcher—there’s no 
obligation. 


FLETCHER WORKS utnwoon ave. secon st., PHILA. 40, PA. 
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Only experience and “know-how’ 
can make a casting like this; 
and only such a casting can 
make a Lunkenheimer Valve. 





























— 


From handwheel to pipe threads a Lunkenheimer 
Valve reflects exceptional strength and rugged- 
ness. Ample proportions and perfect balance of 
all parts are basic design features that give assur- 
ance of the good service and long life so charac- 


teristic of Lunkenheimer Valves. 


Maintenance men have long since come to depend 
upon Lunkenheimer for the best in valve service ” 
...- knowing they will get the highest degree of per- e 
formance with the least amount of trouble and 
maintenance expense. “a * a 


Lunkenheimer distributors are located in all 
industrial centers. Use the facilities of the one Ps ay sce 


nearest you for service on your requirements.. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER &C: 


——w QUALITY’ =— 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK 13 CHICAGO 6 
BOSTON 10 PHILADELPHIA 7 


EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN 
MEANS EASIER MAINTENANCE 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S.P.; 
BOILER MOUNTINGS, LUBRICATING DEVICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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Mold and decay assume different forms 
under different conditions. Hence, vary- 
ing treatments are required if the costly 


inroads of spoilage are to be prevented. 


That is why there are seventeen related 
products in-the Dowicide group—each 


is designed for a specific job—and each 





has proved itself in that assignment. 














In the textile industry, for example, there is a 






special Dowicide to protect stock from spoilage 
during the manufacturing operations. Sizings 
held in solution for long periods are kept free 


of mold and decay. 


Dowicides also minimize rotting in finished 


products that are subject to extreme humidity 


wh 





or that come in contact with the soil. 


Whatever your problem in this respect, there 





is a Dowicide to help you. Don’t put up with 


mold—write the Dowicide Division for com- 


/ plete information. 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ol MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston + Philadelphia * Washington «+ Cleveland 
Detroit « Chicago + St. Lovis * Houston «+ San Francisco 
los Angeles + Seattle 


Among the many Dow products serving the Textile Industry 
are: Ethocel, Saran, Methocel, Caustic Soda, and Vat Dyes. 


DOWICIDE 


GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Celoron Gear Blank 
Rushed to Your Cutter from Spartanburg, S. C. 









Gear Breakdowns need no longer mean expensive production delays. Just wire or phone AN 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Company at Spartanburg 99, and we guarantee to get a bandsawed > ice 
Celoron blank on the next plane, train or truck. WI 

ins 

Celoron is the ideal material for gears—strong, resilient, long-wearing and SILENT IN 1s 
OPERATION. the 


Specifically, Celoron is made of resin-impregnated cotton canvas laminations, fused together 
by heat and pressure into a solid homogenous sheet. It is impervious to temperature changes up to 
290° F., practically unaffected by oil, water and chemicals. Unaffected by oxidization. One-seventh 
the weight of brass, one-sixth the weight of steel, one-fifth the weight of cast iron, one-half the BS 

° ° e ° ° ° ° ° eo, @ ° ° Yo 
weight of aluminum . . . yet readily machined in any manner in which it is possible to machine metal. 





for 
du 


tlio 





























Celoron is made in standard size sheets approximately 38” x 46”, varying in thickness from a 
1/32” to 8”. Ordinarily, gears are cut from blanks bandsawed from sheets, but where a large quan- | 
tity of the same size is required, molded blanks can be furnished. 
DIAMOND Vulcanized FIBRE Hollow Ware 
i Be ot el coed ven 
CORRECTLY DESIGNED —— Pe ee eS 
ACCURATELY BUILT (i —— 
) / JON T I N ENTAL- | ‘I AMOND 
. - , : | 2 IBRE ‘Bike ‘COMPANY | FC 
bb, Stennis WARK, DELA WARE BRIDGEPORT, PA. VALPARAISO, IND. TORONTO, CAN. 
Le ee oes .  GePREBBEE Be Ee hs aes an ee When 
OT] 
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Huguet Fabrics Corporation using today 
original air conditioning installed in 1907 


ANY equipment that stays in serv- 
ice for 37 years deserves notice. 
When that equipment was the first 
installation of its kind, such record 
is a powerful recommendation for 
the equipment and its maker. 


When the Huguet Silk Company 
... then a weaver of the finest chif- 
fon — now engaged large'y in pro- 
ducing fabrics for the Armed Forces 
... built its plant at Wayland, New 
York in 1907, a Carrier Air Condi- 
tioning system was included. This 
was the first Carrier installation in 
a silk mill. Dr. Carrier himself, the 





Scene in the Huguet mill at Wayland, N. Y. The large round duct 
overhead is characteristic of the early days of air conditioning. 


Carrier 


founder of Carrier Corporation, 
supervised the work. 


This pioneering Carrier equip- 
ment is functioning today—entirely 
satisfactory after nearly 40 years’ 
service with only occasional inspec- 
tions, adjustments and minor re- 
pairs—a tribute to its original qual- 
ity and its care and attention. 

The year 1915 saw a second Car- 
rier central station humidifier in- 
stalled in the addition to the Way- 
land mill, and this equipment is 
following the example of the eight 
year older system in long term, 







LDOL 


1944 


PARACHUTES 


This Carrier Central Station Humidifier has been 
giving steady trouble-free service for Huguet Fabrics 
Corporation since 1907 .. 


. and still going strong! 


trouble-free performance. 


Carrier's preeminence in the air 
conditioning field is as outstanding 
today as the record for durability 
and satisfaction established by the 
early numerous installations in tex- 
tiles and other fields. Humidifying 
or de-humidifying, heating or cool- 
ing, ventilating, or filtering 
whatever the type of air condition- 
ing you may need .. . for enduring 
satisfaction consult Carrier, the first 
in the field and the leader in the 


field. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 





AIR CONDITIONING - oy a TION 





FORTY-TWO YEARS 
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SAVE 30% ON YOUR 


: TE 


| BELT LACING COSTS 
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The Timken Roller Bearing Co. of 


Canton, Ohio, has effected a saving of about 30% 
in consumption of belt hooks by using Clipper Belt 
Hooks, Clipper Lubrihide Pins and Clipper Speed 
Lacers. 

You, too, can make worth-while savings by using ALL THREE Ctteper.tel"s 


Clipper products. Portable laces 
Remember, only Clipper Belt Hooks are packed with the long’ belts up to 6 


wearing Lubrihide Pins. cre cag 


-operation. 













' 

5 

4 
| 













The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer develops pressures up 
to 16 tons. With such pressure, hook legs can be embedded 
flush with the surface of any kind of belt and points clinched. 


The scientific action of the jaws forms a perfect line of 
well rounded loops permitting the use of maximum diameter 
Lubrihide Pin, also providing equal distribution of pulling 
strain on every hook. A belt joint so made will outlast by 
two to three times one made with an old-style portable lacer. 











We suggest that you check YOUR belt lacing situation. Send for Scientific action of Jaws forms 
folder describing the powerful Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer and 
other Clipper products. Phone your Mill Supply Jobber for a 

















demonstration! 
CLIPPER CLIPPER 
SPINDLE TAPE CONDENSER 
LACING TAPE LACING 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT 




















You can lace spindle tapes—10 times faster Condenser tapes are laced with Clipper ; 
than stitching — with Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape No. 25 Condenser Tape Hooks. The joint is as flexible 


Hooks. The spinning frame is shut down only long enough as the tape itself. Clipper Laced Condenser Tapes can be in- 
to place the new tape on the pulleys and join the ends stalled in a fraction of the time required for endless tapes. 
with the connecting pin — a short, easy operation. Tapes Tape may be purchased in the roll at considerable saving, 
run true—last longer—run smoother—require less tension. and cut to length. WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


VIBRATION is ELIMINATED. 


CLIPPER BELT LAGER CO 






























COMPANY GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 





5 VICTORY 
by NOT 
INTERRUPTING 
PRODUCTION 





As SECRET 
ey Bes 


+ 


asad 
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IS THE LIGHT 

FASTNESS AFTER 

UREA FORMALDEHYDE 
RESIN FINISHING 











Ts is One Of The Questions 
Constantly Confronting The Dyer of Spun Rayon Fabrics. 


In this booklet it is answered . . . by fastness ratings in Fadeometer 
Hours, on dyeings of each color in a complete series of Direct and Devel- 
oped Colors— before and after finishing. This indicates in the clearest 
possible way the colors that are comparatively unaffected, those that are 
improved, avd those whose light fastness is impaired . . . Other ratings 


show the effect on strength and shade. 


From these colors, that find the widest application to spun rayons, 
this booklet will help you select the best 


Ones tO meet your requirements. 










ASK OUR REPRESENTATIVE 
OR WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 














Meamrace Cotren Mucs 
eeneee € 


_—s Mechiae Shops 
Bessemer City, North Surclias 





Gent lames. 
Mearly aii ~ oer flyers ave 


ROK 


Be reecmment this treatment for flyers. | A Smooth, Glessy. Black 


ROK 


A Smooth. Clessy. Black 
Rust Resisting Finish fer Flyers 










The earliest work you 414 for us was about ome year eat 
a half age and this es present shows ne Signs whatever of any 
Geterioratica. 


eure wery truly, 


Rb ae 
































snenenenns — MILLS sees: —aee 
meine “-« “Textile Mills 


Tune 6, 1964 
NewBrauvfels Texas 





Ié0eei MacRiae Shops Jely 3, 1 
Seesemer City, North Caroline 
te ler . Kieentd 
Geo ti amen. Té@eal Machine Sheps 
Bessemer Oty, B. C. 
our informstica, the rs you repaired aad 
RGi-treated in our plast he rhed moe Attention; Mr. A, #. Kinesidé 
33 y manaer. 
Con! eee - 
re escured thst en Tlyers ere 
lows. repair, we « contact g rim. 
We are #0 well satiefied with the jod you 
Yours very truly, 4 in repairiag and treating our Pot ki oa 
Seems Gas we are sending you our 1) £ 5) Flyere fer 
RIGBOND HOSTERY wCLis elaller treatment 
’ Very truly youre, 
Gajr 





NEe +” 
Supt. 





Arrowhead Cieuoea, ffundevins 




















& Smooth Glossy, Bleck. 
Bgst-Besisting Finish tor Flyers 





In the above letters these three men voluntarily express themselves in 
hearty approval of the RCK Finish on Flyers. A list of scores of other 


enthusiastic mill men will be sent you on request. 





IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


20th YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE MILLS 
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This unique design of check strap is a Graton & Knight 
development which, together with the superior service 
provided by ‘“‘Hairitan” leather, has resulted in such 
performance records as: 8 months and better average 
life in a group of Southern mills, all running two shifts. 











= 


i SCE SALT Lae ie a 


One Quality Control from Hide to Loom 


PICKMASTER PICKERS with the famous “Life 
Saver” hole... BLOCK PICKERS extra-resilient, 
cemented under pressure... ‘“*TWO-FOLD” CHECK 
STRAPS straight or endless... JACK & FLAT HAR- 
NESS STRAPS for heavy duty work... ROUND 
HARNESS & DOBBY STRAPS center-stock “ Hair- 
itan”... LUG STRAPS 4 or 5 ply, folded, stitched; 
2 or 3 ply, cemented ... LUG HOLD-UP STRAPS 
..- BUMPER OR SPINDLE STRAPS 1 or 2 ply. 





ee ae 





All “‘Hairitan” products are identified by orange color 
Orange color identifies the ORANGE LINE of loom leathers | ot Gee Gee 


made from exclusive ‘‘Hairitan’”’ leather — acknowledged the 
equal of any “European-type” hair-on tannage. “Hairitan” | 
check straps average 6500 lbs. tensile strength on the Olsen | 
Machine shown above... weigh less (giving more to the 





Graton & Knight also manufacture oak-tanned pickers, 
lug straps, bunters, box plate and binder leathers... 


, “R h”’ rub roll -- - G&K d ta 
pound)... have extremely little permanent stretch... and . ry K svat and gill box aprons oe “inane 
have a resiliency especially developed for the particular service. leather belting. 











Make sure you are getting the best 
results from every one of your leather 
loom products. Send for valuable cata- 
log on G&K leather products for textile 
mill uses. Also ask to receive, regularly, 
informative literature on loom leathers. 
Address 327 Franklin Street, Graton & 
Knight Company, Worcester 4, Mass. 





ms ai mala ie 





/GRATON 
AWD 





All these ORANGE LINE loom leathers have this important KNIGHT O O 
advantage — they are tanned and finished under one roof, L M L EAT H E R Ss 
under one control of quality. Moreover, since Graton & Knight 
makes many industrial leather products, it can select hides Supplied by the leading distributors to the textile industry... 
according to strict, individual specifications. Each finished look under Graton & Knight in “Belting’”’ section of Classified 
product is the result of manufacturing steps all controlled by Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete 
these specifications. catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
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WORRYING wont help... 
but planning will! 


















War nerves can get the best of any human being some days. But don’t let 


it get you down! Shadows fall behind when you face the light! The hours | O 
you spend in post war planning today will pay handsome rewards tomorrow. | . 
Planned packaging, for instance, offers great opportunities for investment » 
in the future. Sales appeal, consumer acceptance, trade acceptance, ship- be 
ping and storage efficiency, economy and many other important factors in Ce 
your business will depend on your packaging. Plan now! Experienced, St 
capable APACO packaging engineers are at your service. | M 

Ge 





ATLANTA Hh. ER COMPANY 


Established 1868 
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8 POINTS OF BALANCE 
1. Wide margin of strength 5. Smooth running 
. Minimum inelastic 6. Maximum traction 


stretch , , 
— 7. High resistance to 


3. Uniform flexibility side wear 


* * 
put your horsepower in Victory’s harness = «sxcre820" * see: 
structural breakdown reinforcement 


These 8 Points correctly embodied in every 
—— F , Condor V-Belt. Other factors bein val, the use- 
—through flexibility, lasting service and extreme lack of stretch. ful life of a V-Belt is limited by oe am 


es, eae, 3 7 
te box) 


Stout, tough strands of pre-stretched cords, in the Whipcord Neutral-Axis 

Section, carry the load smoothly from motor to machine. These Whipcords 
_— the load-carrying sinews in Condor V-Belts — fortify the FLEXLASTICS* 
'in which they are embedded and through which they dissipate the heat 
‘from internal friction and high-speed flexing. 


' Outwardly these basic qualities are not visible to the eye, but they confirm 
‘their value to you in months—often years—of added service, which is 
‘translated into more efficient power transmission, greater production, 
/added profit and a better position when full-scale competition returns to 
/enforce production cost control. 


| Condor V-Belts are only one of the many MANHATTAN industrial rubber 
| products in which FLEXLASTICS,* with engineered and correctly placed 
Strength Members, deliver added service. The Condor Whipcord Strength 


7» Member is a MANHATTAN development. 


a 


| Get ready now for the day when restrictions are dropped and write for the 
/new Condor V-Belt Bulletin No. 6868B.** 


* The term FLEXLASTICS is an exclusive MANHATTAN 
trade mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. \. : 


Condor VW-Belts are used in every field of 
industry to step up production and to step down 
costs. They are Victory’s harness for horsepower. 


** Condor V-Belts are now made in the dark, war-time color. 


ee a 
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Second of a series 
sponsored by 
Westinghouse to 


GEARMOTORS SAVE SPACE 


z 


N 

» f 
The gearmotor combines prime mer 
and speed reducer in a sinNe cofnpact 
unit. It eliminates the long Whter-to- 
center distances of belt drives ... the 
space-consuming arrangement of open 
gearing ... and the extra floor area re- 
quired by a separate speed reducer. 
You can fit a gearmotor up tight against 

the driven machine. 


Here’s typical example of how gear- 
motors save space: when a gearmotor 
replaced the old slow-speed drive on a 
paper mill calender—40 square feet of 
floor space was saved. 


7 


Gearmotors are making equally sub- 
stantial savings in many other types 
of applications. 

Flexibility in rearranging equipment 
is another gearmotor advantage. For, 
in requiring less space, it makes reloca- 
tion of equipment easier and faster. 
Ask your Westinghouse representative 
about this and many other basic gear- 
motor advantages. All of these are dis- 
cussed in detail in new book, “‘Gear- 
motor Applications’. Ask for B-3218. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. j-07218 


' 


She New Westi 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


promote the use 
of geormotors. 


ghou se 


OFFICES EVERY WHERE 
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1@ coop REASONS FOR USING 
WESTINGHOUSE GEARMOTORS 


1. FEWER PARTS TO WEAR. The simple, efficient 
design uses a minimum of moving parts. 


2. BPT “TOUGH-HARD’”’ GEARS AND PINIONS. 
This exclusive Westinghouse heat-treating method 
“tough-hardens” teeth for maximum resistance to 
shock and impact—means longer wear. 


3. USE ALL WESTINGHOUSE MOTOR TYPES—open 
s:. totally-enclosed ...splashproof. .. explosion-proof 
—to help meet changes in operating conditions quickly 
and easily. 


(Gearmotors 
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4. INTERCHANGEABILITY OF PARTS between unit 
types reduces your parts’ replacement stock by 40%. 


5. HIGH EFFICIENCY of gearing parts assures full 
motor horsepower at output shaft .; . only 2% power 
loss per gear set. 


6. POSITIVE LUBRICATION of gears and bearings by 
automatic splash system reduces probable maintenance 
to twice-a-year change of oil. 


7. EASY ACCESSIBILITY. Gearing parts can be readily 
inspected or easily removed to effect gear ratio changes} 


8. IMPROVED FOUNDATION STABILITY. Feet are 


under the gear case . . . placing support next to the 
gearmotor load. Each foot is reinforced by external ribs: 


9. UNIT RESPONSIBILITY for design . ; . manufacture 
.. - and service. Westinghouse builds both the motor 


and the gears. 


10. MEET A.G.M.A. STANDARDS. The new Westing- 
house Gearmotors are specifically designed and built to 
meet A.G.M.A. standards... easy to order and match 


to the job. 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


OY foetes keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual: 
ly ship the same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 





In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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Nearly a Half-Century 











BELT TREATMENT 


FOR & LEATHER 
R@UBRBER AND BA_ATSA & 
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SIMPLE IN PRINCIPLE 


@ Cling-Surface acts in accordance with 
the established principle that belts require 
conditioners or lubricants to keep the fibres 
healthy and pliant. Only in this way can 
a positive grip—actually ‘“‘dynamic adhe- 
sion’”’—be maintained between the surfaces 
of belt and pulleys. By providing this ad- 
hesion advantage, Cling-Surface treated 
belts can be operated slack with increases 
of up to 40% in delivered power. In addi- 
tion to this, Cling-Surface prolongs belt 
life under all kinds of operating conditions, 
and helps cut down on bearing and shaft- 
ing maintenance. 


EASY TO APPLY 


At regular periods, Cling-Surface can be 
readily applied by unskilled labor by brush 
or swab. Once on the belt it penetrates 
quickly, leaving no sticky or gummy resi- 
due. Supplied in three densities, in liquid, 
tube and bar form. Meets U. S. Govern- 
ment specifications. Order Cling-Surface 
from your mill supply house. 


Cling Surface Company, Inc. 


1036 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SPEEDS PRODUCTION: REDUCES WEAR 
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TRXTILE. BANKING | 
 Qonveywn' 


sy. 


CHactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 
Slingo eleiuelceliaieluiaretelselejtalee 


Relieves you of credit losses 


OK SS5"7MADISON AVENUE WENEWZZ7 ORR * 
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’ IS OUR BUSINESS 
Cast Iron, Malleable 
, oe , Bronze and Steel, 
When you need materials for any piping requirement, remember Pipe Fittings 


that dependable Grinnell piping products are available nearby. 
Grinnell maintains completely stocked warehouses in principal cities. 
From these warehouses or from your local Grinnell jobber you can 
get anything you need. 

You can also get experienced advice from Grinnell Engineers on 
any unusual piping problem. 

Send for catalogs, and call on Grinnell “whenever piping is 





involved’. 
GRINNELL COMPANY, INc. 
Executive Offices: Providence 1, R. I. 
Weldi Fitti 
Branches and Warehouses a teliies 
Atlanta 2, Ga. Los Angeles 13, Cal. Providence 1, R. I. 
Charlotte 1, N.C. Minneapolis 15, Minn. St. Louis 10, Mo. 
Chicago 9, III. New York 17, N. Y. St. Paul, Minn. 
Cleveland 14, O. Oakland 7, Cal. San Francisco 7, Cal. 
Houston 1, Tex. Philadelphia 34, Pa. Seattle 1, Wash. 
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Pre-Engineered 
Spring Hangers 





Pipe Hangers 


Pipe — Valves — 


Specialties for Heating, Water 
‘orks. Fire Protection and 


Pulp and Paper Mills. 


ee 


~~, Bid 





GRINNELL COMPANY, INC, 
Providence 1, R. I. 

Please send copy of Catalog describing 
Pipe Fittings , Welding Fittings 
Pipe Hangers , Spring Hangers 

; Name | ; Title 
Company 


Address 
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Bors these swatches of a lightweight rayon 
came from the same bolt... yet simply 
rubbing them between your fingers would 
reveal a startling difference in slippage. 

As in the photograph (1) above, the 
threads of one would separate easily... 
The second would be unaffected. 


Put them both through the much more 
exact A.S.T.M. test for seam slippage . . . 
and the second swatch would rate at least 
50% better than the first. 


The second swatch has been slip-proofed with 
Syton W-20, one of a group of new finishing 
agents with fascinating possibilities developed 
by Monsanto textile laboratories. 


Specifically, the Sytons are colloidal solu- 
tions of polymerized silica, or, in simpler 
terms, colloidal quartz. When as little as 
1% of these amazing inorganic resins is 
deposited on the individual fibres of silks, 
nylons, rayons or cottons, slippage is reduced 

by 50% and more. 


The Sytons are effec- 
tive on a wide range of 
fabrics, from dress fab- 








MONSANTO 








CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


a4 





“The “Jextile 

















rics to sheer hosiery. They can be applied 
to fabrics in existing mill equipment and 
are well adapted to present mill practices. 


In short, the Sytons are another practical 
step forward toward better fabrics... at lower 
production costs . . . through the closer 
partnership between chemicals and textiles. 


As with other, equally promising new 
Monsanto products for tomorrow’s textiles, 
the Sytons will not be offered for general 
commercial use until they have been thor- 
oughly proved in mill trials . . . If you are 
particularly interested in slip-proofing, 
however, we will be glad to discuss the 
possibility of arranging trials in your mill 
on your particular fabrics . . . Simply write 
or wire: Monsanto CHemicaL ComPaANy, 
Merrimac Division, Everett Station, Boston 
49, Massachusetts. 


Divisions cooperating in Monsanto textile re- 
search in addition to Merrimac Division include: 
Central Research Laboratories at Dayton, Ohio; 
Organic Chemicals Division and Phosphate 
Division at St. Louis, Missouri; Plastics Divi- 


ston at Spring field, Massachusetts. 


SERVING \iNDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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| How to 
> Simplify Your 
©, Slow-Speed Drives 
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In driving any machine, between 11 and 154 
rpm.—with power requirements between 14 
and 25 hp.—the easiest solution is to install 
an American Reduction Drive. 


The standard 13 to 1 ratio Reduction Unit will 
deliver any speed between 11 and 154 rpm. by 
the simple selection of sheaves or pulleys of the 
proper size for the primary belt drive. And 
because the Reduction Unit is mounted on the 
shaft of the driven machine—just like a pulley 
—installation is quick and easy. 


The American Reduction Drive is made in six 
sizes to handle jobs from 14 to 25 hp. and can 
be used with any type of motor. Maintenance 
is reduced to a minimum because the primary 
belt drive acts as a cushion protecting both 
the gears and the motor against shock loads. 


If you are installing or changing the drives on 
any slow-speed machines, be sure to get com- 
plete information on American Reduction 
Drives. Send for a copy of the 16 page catalog 
that gives you complete application, selec- 
tion and installation information. 


4258 WISSAHICKON AVE., PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 





The napping machine illustrated above was put 
into production quickly and easily by the simple 
application of an American Reduction Drive using 
a standard motor. In addition, smooth starting, 
maintenance of desired speed, smooth, quiet opera- 
tion and reduced space requirements were realized. 





WEDGBELT SHEAVES 


American Wedgbelt Sheaves are 
made to highest precision stand- 
ards of sound, strong materials. 
Accurately machined, carefully 
balanced, they assure true-run- 
ning performance. 
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G.E.’s vibration tests and balancing procedure 
help make 7//czao motors smooth-running and quiet 


SFG U4 PAT. OPP 


Unmatched experience in making vibration electronic dynamic-balance test on Tri-Clad rotors; 
studies, especially our work on high-speed tur- (B) spot-check with G-E vibration indicator, with 
bines, helped us to perfect dynamic-balance tech- motors on elastic mountings; (C) portable electro- 
niques and devices that give assurance of smooth- magnetic tester being used on large motor. This 
running motors. Every Tri-Clad rotor is dynami- test can also be applied to a motor installation, 
cally balanced, and in addition, spot-checks of if desired. General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, 
assembled motors are made: (A) making an New York. ) 





TRI CLAD 
MOTORS 





Buy all the BONDS you can—ond keep all you buy 
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DEcERESOL* OT' is shipped to you in liquid 
form for convenience in handling and for 
instantaneous addition to the wet processing 
bath without preliminary make-up or manipu- 
lation. You are assured of speed in application, 
saving in time and labor. 


The remarkable wetting, penetrating, dis- 
persing, and dye leveling properties of 
DECERESOL OT also mean speed in processing 
and better results. There are at least thirty 


By Ondewig VECERESOL’ OT 


THE SPEEDIEST WETTING AGENT AVAILABLE FOR TEXTILE PROCESSING 


different ways DECERESOL OT will save 
you time, cut costs, and improve production. 


Write to Cyanamid for complete informa- 
tion or ask our representative to assist you 
in using DECERESOL Wetting Agents for dyeing 
all types of fibers. 

° . * 
DECERESOL OT is shipped in standard 55-gallon 
stainless steel drums having an exact net weight of 
450 pounds, or in 12-gallon boxed carboys with an 
exact net weight of 100 pounds. 








AMERICAN CYANAMID 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


sae (A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
SULPHONATED OILS . PENETRANTS . 


FINISHES ° SIZING COMPOUNDS 


DECERESOL* 


SOFTENERS 


oT 


WETTING AGENTS AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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LyBRICANIA 


TIDE WATER 
DEFINITION: The yniformity of ity. In practice, each patch” of 
a lubricant is generally understood jubricant must conform to certain 
prescribed test limits. The lubri- 
ain specific 


rmity in certain 
ss tested for cert 


to mean the confo 
specified essential qualities be cant 
tween two or MOFS separate “lots « ties, depending O° the service 
“patches. OF drums of jubricant. in which it is to be used. Tests may 
be made for Viscosity: Flash Point. 
EXPLAN ATION:In general @ Carbon Residue. Pour Point, New 
slight variation between drums af tralization Number, Penetration. 
Specific Gravity: Color, oF 2DY 


or more qualities 


,due, pour point, SP 


other pertinent factors. 

















cific gravity. etc. — may not have 
any noticeable effect on the Pe CONCLU SION: Most reputable 
formance of the jubricant. How- refiners and marketers of jubricat- 
ever, if there is & variation in more ting oils. greases. and compounds 
than one quality ~ or if the varia recognize the extreme importance 
tion occurs in & quality that has & of maintaining yniformity. For this 
critical bearing °” a specific serv" reason their entire manufacturing 
ice for which the | ricant is used and testing procedure +s scientific 
(i.e., Demulsibility of Steam Cylin- ally conducted and strictly COP 
der Oils)—then serious variation trolled. Regular testing by skilled 
sn lubricant performance is likely technicians. ysing modern test 
to result. equipment. provides @ further 
means of assuring the continuing 
TEST: There is 2° single test that uniformity of each spect ic lubri- 
cant. 


can be made to dete 
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sk This is the 13th of a series of informative messages 
concerning the meaning and significance of com- 
monly used tests and terms employed to describe 
the characteristics of lubricating oils. 


[NDUSTRY’ S widespread preference for Tycol oils and 
greases results in part from their unquestioned uni- 
formity within each classification — from the first drum 
to the thousandth. Equally important is the skill with 
which they are engineered to meet the specific require- 
ments of each type of service. 

Whatever your lubricating need, there is a Tycol lubri- 
cant that will do the job with uniformly satisfactory re- 
sults. Let a Tide Water engineer help you select the 
best one for your particular need. Call or write any Tide 
Water office for further details. 





DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! 
War needs make it ex- “> 

tremely important that all Fey ao 
empty drums be returned F “Ee 4 


Ss 
4 
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MAEERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL . Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place. New York 4, N. Y. 
Principal Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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TRANSMISSIONEERED MEANS ADVANCED DESIGN IN POWER DRIVES 





Put the Dodge lransmissionce” on your Staff f 


When it’s a matter of putting power to work — _—_— which insures“The Right Drive for Every Job”. 


. . 9 > . . 
all of ots . job for the Dodge Transmissioneer. Whether your problem is one of stepping up war 
These specialists are graduates of a factory course i h 
on production or planning for reconversion, the 
in “transmissioneering” who know how to solve Dodge Transmissioneer — your local Dodge dis- 
power drive problems effectively andeconomically. 40. can give you valuable counsel and, in 


Transmissioneered means advanced design in many cases, supply your immediate needs from 
power drive equipment. Dodge Transmissioneers _his local stock. Put him on your operating staff 
work with a complete line of standardized — his service is as close as your telephone. 


and precision-built bearings, sheaves, pul- ‘ | DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


leys, clutches and other drive components \\ Mishawaka, Indiana, U. S. A. 


BUY MORE ae 
— ZDODGE ake Dade 


Transmissioneer 
OD OO we eee Se EP he ED Ok Le OO a ee ee ee ae 


i 
Copyright 1944, Dodge Manufacturing Corporation No. 17 
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< ANDOZ PRESENTS 


lor Achievement 


rG 
the Co eo Month 


of 





BY 
VAN RAALTE 


From ivory to honey-gold, sun-bur- 
nished rose and beige... choice of the 
right color is one of the secrets of her 
head-to-toe radiance, her marble- 
smooth leg-slimness. 

Sandoz, while anticipating the return 
of Nylons, and preparing now for the 
post-war fibres to come, congratulates 
Van Raalte on the sheer-textured 
beauty of wartime stockings such as 
these. 

This month, Sandoz _ technicians, 
accustomed to “think ahead with tex- 
tiles”, present for your consideration 
Visco Brown 2RB, Visco Orange GGA 
and Visco Brown PG, a group of colors 
specially selected for the exacting re- 
quirements of level-dyeing hose, and 
for their good unionizing properties 


on rayon and cotton combinations. 


You, too, may profit by consulting 
with Sandoz regarding your needs for 
acid, chrome and direct dyes, and 
auxiliary chemicals for all natural and 
synthetic fibres. For instance, Sandoz 
Perlof and Ceranine Finishes are ex- 
ceptionally well qualified to produce 
soft texture and correct lustre on mod- 
ern hosiery. 

Sandoz’ application laboratories are 
maintained in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Charlotte, Los Angeles 
and Toronto. You will find stocks in 
those cities. Other branches in Chicago, 
Paterson and Providence. 

Look for another Sandoz “Color 
Achievement” next month, featuring 
the work of another leader in the Tex- 
tile Industry’s color parade. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
61 Van Dam Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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All 3 Features of Successful Automatic Bobbin Winding 
are Combined in the UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC Alone! 


Mills experienced in winding loom bobbins on automatic eliminates friction, and reduces opportunity for wear and 
machinery will undoubtedly agree that complete success breakdown. 


—highest production, lowest maintenance, most satis- 
factory quality—cannot be obtained without these 3 QUALITY WINDING. The unique Universal Traverse 


features: Wheel produces bobbins which are round, parallel-sided 
and free from ridges which cause plucks. : 
1 positive drive, through gears i ‘ 
2 acombination of mechanical and electrical controls Other Imp - rtant Universal Featur = Layer-lock E: 
wind, reducing tendency to “shell off’? in the shuttle. 


. te a ae Tene Centralizing bobbin driver. Automatic release of tension 


at start of winding. Magazine creeling. Single gear adjust- 
MAXIMUM PRODUCTION. On the Universal Auto- ment for changing number of winds. 944” maximum 


tn S NTE Oe 


matic, all spindles are gear-driven from a rotating shaft. traverse, 114" maximum diameter. i 
With slip eliminated, there is no loss in speed between ts 
shaft and spindle. The UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC has proved successful | 


over a period of years winding rayon yarns for the loom. 
SIMPLICITY OF MAINTENANCE. Use of electrical Orders for after-the-war delivery are now being accepted 
controls for various machine functions simplifies design, for winding all fibres. 


ELSA Aa oy .us 


Aigh Speed 
Goblin Winding Machine 






... Putting Electricity to Work 
to Improve Your Bobbin Winding 










PROVIDENCE - BOSTON -: PHILADELPHIA . SVICA « CHARLOTTE 
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Protect these bearings with strong 
adhesive oil or grease films 





HOW TO 
SOLVE 


Operating Problems 
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vard 
these gears 

with a 
shock-proof 

grease 





Use a grease 
* that will 
stick on these 


pick cams 
and balls 
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Protect Looms against Shock Loads 


— BANG! BANG! BANG! Of all the ma- 
chines of modern industry, your textile 
mill loom takes the prize for shock loads of 
all kinds. 

That’s why it’s so important for efficient, 
economical operation to select lubricants that 
can stand up under terrific momentary 
pressures. 

Over the years in many mills, Socony- 
Vacuum oils and greases have 
proved their shock-proof charac- 
teristics. Hence, they’re recom- 
mended as the most practical 
loom lubricants you can buy. 


On cam, crankshaft and pick bearings, the 
strong films of Vactra Oils or AA Greases 
stick to the metal and resist rupture under 
crushing loads. Similarly, on gears, pick cams 
and pick balls, Mobilgreases resist the constant 
hammering, wiping, sliding actions, and thus 
protect the rubbing surfaces against wear. 
Your looms turn out more cloth with lower 
maintenance and lubrication costs. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 
Standard Oil of N.Y. Div. « White Star 
Div. « Lubrite Div. *« Chicago Div. « 
White Eagle Div. * Wadhams Div. « 
Magnolia Petroleum Company « General 
Petroleum Corporation of California, 
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L;. EK. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271-MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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/ Laboratory Certified for DURABILITY 


Warwick Chemical Company, makers of IMPREGNOLE repellents, 
now presents NORANE, a new durable repellent. Already millions of 
yards of NORANE processed fabrics are being used by the govern- 
ment for our armed forces. A limited supply for civilian use is 
now available. Your inquiries are respectfully solicited. 


AVENUE, NEW YORK - ROCK HILL, S. ¢. 
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‘For Koll Coverings 


USE THE MATERIAL 
WITH “MUSCLES” 


Resiliency . . . give and take . . . stretch and recover — 
that’s Spinna Calf, the material that retains its smooth, 
high-friction surface, longer. n 

You'll have less trouble from hard ends, less hollowing- 
out, longer roll life . . . if you specify ‘‘Spinna Calf’’, be- 
cause its ‘‘muscles’’ of tough, springy fibres adapt them- 
selves to momentary pressure can strain, then resume their 
original shape. No other material has the resiliency of 
Lawrence's Spinna Calf — it’s “‘triple-resilient’’*. 

Static troubles are reduced, too, because Spinna Calf is 
mineral-tanned. 

So have your roll coverer use Spinna — the leather he 
will like, too — because its quality is uniform. 


*1. The individual fibres compress and recover. 


2. The fibre network adjusts itself to strain, and re- 
covers. 
3. The air in between fibres is expelled, then returns. 


No other material has all three forms of resiliency 
plus Spinna Calf’s strong wearing surface. 


SPINNA CALF 
ROLL COVERINGS 


it's Triple Restlient 























How to pick a winner! 


Tips on choosing the right soap for 
each principal wet-finishing need! 


Playing a “hunch” will only buy you trouble in Wet Finish- 
ing. For here success depends chiefly upon your choosing 
the right soap for each job. That’s why Armour suggests on 
this page how you can pick the top-performing soap for each 
of your three basic textile needs. 


Fulling of Worsteds and Woolens. This is the spot for a 
low-titered soap that penetrates quickly, rinses freely. You 
need a soap like Armour’s Certified that loosens dirt instantly, 
then holds it in suspension ’til it can be flushed away. For 
Certified is a vegetable fatty acid base soap of medium low 
titer. And you can get it in either flakes or solid form. 


Cotton and Rayon Cloth Scouring. For after scouring you 
want a high-titer soap that knocks out scum, throwing oils 
and weaving compounds, yet rinses speedily. Try Armour’s 
Flint. That guaranteed titer of 41-42° assures you active suds 
at desired heat. And free-rinsing Flint penetrates instantly. 
Comes in chip or powder form. 


wt 


Raw Wool Scouring. Because gredse-laden fibres are deli- 
cate and sensitive this type of work requires unusual care. A 
thrifty soap like Armour’s Certified will leave the raw wool 
fibres soft. You'll like the quick way it slaps out the grease 
and soil—the way it rinses promptly in warm water. For 
Certified is an economical medium low-titer soap offered in 
a convenient flake or solid form. 





There’s An Armour Soap for Every 
Wet-Finishing Need! 
You can choose from many Armour textile soaps. Each 
is ideal for a particular wet-finishing job. All are made 
from carefully-selected raw materials and are rigidly 








controlled through every stage of manufacture. 





INDUSTRIAL SOAP DIVISION 


Armour and Company 


CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 





1355 WEST 3Ist STREET 
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Above, a one-piece steel slasher 
creel with ball bearings on all jour- 
nals. Adjustable brake releases au- 
tomatically when slasher starts. A 
sturdier creel that’s easier to align, 
produces more uniform work and 
Saves time and power. 


Below, a ball bearing loose pulley 
and outrigger that can be applied 
to any spinning or twister frames. 


West Point Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany specializes in improving and mod- 
ernizing the equipment you already have. 
Machines that may be operating satis- 
factorily now can frequently be made 
more efficient—at a cost so small that 
the increased production or savings in 
time and power will be quickly repaid. 
We shall welcome the opportunity to 
survey your plant and make recommenda- 
tions for modernization, without any 
obligation. Write for further informa- 
tion about this service—NOW. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Gatsou-Cock Company, Ouners/ 
WEST POINT, GECRGIA 
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N the roofs of all sorts of plants 
all over the country, PC Foam- 
glas is not only proving successful 
as insulation but also as a vapor-seal 
and water-stop. The tiny sealed cells 
of ageless glass, of which this mate- 
rial is composed, make it impervi- 
ous to most of the enemies that 
attack other insulating materials. 
‘That is why PC Foamglas retains 
its insulating efficiency indefinitely. 
Water cannot penetrate its cellular 
structure. Vapors, fumes, acid atmos- 
pheres have no effect on this new 
insulation. Rigid and. strong in 
structure yet light in weight, PC 
Foamglas does not burn, will not 








On re-roofing jobs 


PC FOAMGLAS 


insures permanent 


insulation 


When the Wisconsin Malting Company decided to re-roof their Manitowoc 
plant, they selected PC Foamglas as the one material which would insure per- 
manent insulation. The roofer is shown laying blocks of 2 inch PC Foamglas in 

hot asphalt. Later, the insulation was covered with roofing felt. 


pack, warp, shrink, check or rot. 

PC Foamglas helps to maintain 
temperature and humidity at pre- 
determined levels and to prevent 
condensation. It has proved to be 
the solution of insulation problems 
for men who keep a sharp eye not 
only on effectiveness but also on 
costs. PC Foamglas—also widely used 
in core walls, floors and duct work 
—can outlast structures in which it 
is installed, retains its full insulating 


value, without need for repairs or 
replacement. 

Our insulation technicians will be 
glad to consult with you. Their 
findings have been collected and 
published in brochure form. Just 
drop us a line today and your free 
copy of “PC Foamglas Insulation for 
Roofs” will be sent promptly. 

Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
2332-4 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. 








PC FOAMGLAS 


lope NSULATION 
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[5 aes §— ership are one and the same in 
Ne ray a business, a greater efficiency 
and more satisfactory customer 

relationships usually follow. 


This company has been a“fam- 
ily affair’ for many years and 
is no exception to the rule, as 
regards benefits to customers. 


Why don’t YOU try Lambet 
Products? 


Co ep tin PD RA RAE 9" 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATIO 


New Bedford, Mass., Southern Office, Johnston Blda., Charlotte, N 
Mfrs. of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding. Also Sales Agents 
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ARKANSAS co. INC. 
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. Our plant is busy building We are, however, accepting 
Creels — Warpers and Slashers rated orders for delivery later 
to handle High Tenacity Rayon in the year on our regular 
Cord for Tires required for Cocker line of Slashers and 
Military Vehicles — Planes — Warpers, as well as the Entwistle 
Guns—Trucks, etc. type Warpers. 





TOMORROW... 


For your post war production planning (or as soon as priorities 
are lifted) on High Speed Creels, Warpers, and Slashers, be 


sure to consult with Cocker Sales Engineers on your needs. 


Phone—Wire—or Write Us Today. No obligation 


HIGH SPEED SPINDLE DRIVEN RAYON WARPERS—MAGAZINE CONE 
CREELS FOR RAYON—HIGH SPEED RAYON SIZING MACHINES—TRICOT 
WARPERS AND MAGAZINE CONE CREELS. 

ALSO 
COMPLETE WARP PREPARATION EQUIPMENT FOR COTTON AND SPUN 
RAYON YARNS. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 


Main Office and Works: GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


WORLD’S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
OF COMPLETE WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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In Defeating this Enemy... 


A Future Enemy is Defeated, Too 











Among the weapons and equipment, now smashing 
the enemy into unconditional surrender, are regi- 
ments of formidable new ideas that will fight fully as 
effectively — after the war, here at home —against ene- 
mies like deflation, depression, and unemployment. 


Those who return to C & K from military service will 
find that their two most valued possessions have been 
well kept in trust... their jobs and their hopes for the 
future. In fact, they will find this house in better order 
than ever before . . . with new experience, new alert- 
ness, new facilities, ideas, plans. For our experience 
has kept pace with theirs. We’ve found new tools, and 
many more effective new ways of doing things. 


The work of the war has brought C & K engi- 
meers and scientists into contact with manufac- 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. $. As 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ¢ CHARLOTTE, N. C. © ALLENTOWN, PA. 








turers, laboratories, and other organizations engaged 
in a multitude of activities not related to the textile 
industry. Entirely new ideas have resulted. Methods 
have been changed. Equipment has been added — 
all to the end of insuring the future of C & K’s 
loom business through greater loom efficiency. 


So there will be better jobs here at C & K because 
there’s a big job to be done in working out applica- 
tions .. . to loom-design and construction . . . for all 
the many new ideas we have worked out for military 
weapons and equipment. And you, Mr. Mill Op- 
erator, can be sure that as soon as any new fea- 
ture is proved to be practical, it will be 
made available to you as soon as possible—to 
increase your weave room efficiency. 








tape, hetwann Today's Wor Weapons oee 


and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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A TRIP THROUGH AMERICA'S LARGEST WARP SIZING PLANT 
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148 cca STREED 


PENETRANTS ® SIZING @ SHUTTLE DRESSING @ SOFTENERS @ ALKALIS 
@ TWIST SETTER MACHINES @© 
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Its what 
you Melee 
of a name 

that counts? 
















When he opened a lunch wagon, “Hinky” quickly realized the money 
value of his name. Everything was marked — linens, aprons, chefs’ hats, 
silverware, dishware, match boxes. “Hinky,” now a prosperous res- 
taurateur, got the name that has helped him to fame and fortune when 
he greeted the gang with his theme song, “Hinky, dinky, parley-voo.” 

Your business, too, is built on a name. Capitalize on your name 
by adequate Identification of your merchandise. For consumer accept- 
ance, for building trade outlets, for your protection, use Kaumagraph 
Identification Products. Kaumagraph Dry Transfers, Prestomarks, 
Embossed Seals, Lithography, Box Wraps and Labels will carry your 





name with distinction, will help build business. Kaumagraph Products 
are used on every type of textile product. 


It won’t be long now before Kaumagraph’s facilities can once 





again be turned from war production to full time service for civilian Kaumagraph Company 
requirements. Now is the time to send for a KAUMAGRAPH. IDENTI- Wilmington 99, Delaware 
FICATION MAN Empire State Building 


New York 1, N. Y. 





Representatives in Principal 


Gdeniificalion a M“«CE yA GO? Textile Centers of the World 
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STONINGTON 
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Now’s a good 
time to take 
a look under 
the hood! 














Don’t wait until the last minute and then rush 
in and buy any machinery you can get. Now is 
the time to line up your requirements and find 
out what machines will meet them most effi- 
ciently and economically. 


Producers of textile yarns of all sorts — cotton, 
worsted, rayon; spun rayon, silk, nylon, or 
combinations—are right now visiting the 
Atwood shops and laboratory, discussing their 
product and production problems with Atwood 
engineers, finding out what's new and how the 
latest Atwood developments can be applied to 
their postwar needs. 








Now with 3 stors 


THE 


AIWOOD 


MACHINE COMPANY 


RRR BR RRL 


Getting fully posted on the new Atwood ma- 
chines involves no obligation on your part and 
may save you a great deal of time and money 
later on. Don’t put it off. Now is the time to get 
in touch with us. 


The new ATWOOD Catalog 
contains information and refer- 
ence data of real value to 
every yarn producer. A letter 
on your company stationery 
will bring you a copy by re- 
turn mail. 
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ABBOTT AUTOMATIC WINDERS 
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These production figures are being obtained in mills through- 
out the United States and Canada, and show the lowest direct 


labor cost of winding. 


In addition there is a great saving in floor labor to supply the 
winders with spinning bobbins and remove wound cones or 
cheeses. 


Supply bobbins are dumped by the doffers into a box at floor 
level. A lever is pushed and the box is lifted and dumped auto- 
matically into a big hopper. These are large enough to eliminate 
any other storage of yarn. There is no trucking of yarn up and 
down winder alleys and distributing it along the machines. It is all 
fed in at one point. Similarly cones are all doffed at end of winder, 
and move directly into warper creels or to twisters or automatic 


quillers. : 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY) 


WILTON, N. H. | 
Southern Representative, Mr. L.S8. Ligon, Greenville, 8. C.) 
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SAYS MR. JOHN OF 
JOHN-FREDERICS, 
INC. 

A. 

... brilliant designer 
of millinery and accessories for 
women of taste throughout 
America. “Designers are creat- 
ing in a new spirit of freedom,” 
according to this authority,"‘and 
women are expressing their 
preferences through lavish use 
of color. Hats and accessories 
set the pattern for more formal- 
ity in dressing, and combina- 
tions of color are of utmost 
importance.” 

This artist combines dark and 
light toned fabrics in hats 
and related accessories. 


Rich tones of plum, 
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fuchsia and green, with medium 
pastels of blue and mauve for 
lighter touches are featured 
throughout his collection. 

Mr. John forecasts foliage 
colorings for spring . . . all the 
greens, with emphasis on the 
darker tones, and “burnt” color- 
ings in a range from rust to 
hemp and the light natural tints. 

Calco colors are authorita- 
tive forevery branch of the great 
fashion industry. Calco’s Serv- 
ice Department will gladly assist 
you on color selection and ap- 
plication. CALCO CHEMICAL 
DIVISION, AMERICAN CYANAMID 
ComPANY, Bound Brook, New 
Jersey. New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Charlotte, 


Providence. 


(ALCO 


John-Frederics hat in tones of 
plum and fuchsia; harmonizing 


gloves. Green accents in hat and bag. 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
“Proved by Research 
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Keeps Wounded 
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Warm in Alr 


The QMC has developed a new type 
sleeping bag to keep wounded 
soldiers warm during evacuation 
by air at high altitudes. 


Made of water-repellent cotton 
duck on the outside and cotton 
balloon cloth on the inside, this 
new sleeping-bag weighs 24 lbs. 
Two feather-quilted mattresses are 
held together by slide fasteners. Ten 
separate zippers permit access to any 
part of the patient. 


Heavy webbing strips sewn cross- 
wise on the bottom mattress form 
three handles on each side. 


Mills making fabrics for our Armed 
Forces depend on Butterworth 
Machines at every step in the Wet 


End of Textile Finishing... bleach- 
ing, boiling-out, drying, calender- 
ing, dyeing. 

The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to mills 
seeking to achieve increased pro- 
duction, or to repair or replace 
wornout or obsolete equipment. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your finishing 
problems, and aid you in your post- 
war plans. Write for our folder 


“Announcing a Policy on Orders 
Taken Now for Post-War Delivery.” 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


“f Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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From the buying of native corn to the finished product Staley’s 

















Textile Starches are 100% laboratory controlled in every step of 
the processing. ‘This assures uniform quality and dependable per- 
formance from every shipment—day after day and year after year. 
Developed by skilled chemists, Staley’s complete line of thick and 
thin-boiling starches are available for every specific textile use. 
Capacity to produce and ability to deliver—backed by a consist- 
ent policy of cooperation and service—are vital factors that 
prompt mill owners, managers and superintendents to say they 
like to do business with Staley’s. Write, wire or telephone for 


information about the Staley Starches for your mill requirements. 


TODAY AS IN WORLD WAR 1 * SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





ee MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR ILLINOIS 


ATLANTA, NEW YORK CITY, SPARTANBURG, CHICAGO, BOSTON | 
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The bat 
got too 


- ee for the thin skin of aluminum oxide 


Corrosion and abrasion are enemies of aluminum just as 
rust is an enemy of steel. To make aluminum corrosion 
and abrasion resistant, a thin protective film of alumi- 
num oxide, approximately one ten thousandth of an inch 
thick, is applied electrolytically in an anodizing bath. 


To produce a satisfactory oxide coating, it is neces- 
sary that the temperature of the bath be kept within 
certain limits. However, because of the large amounts 
of electrical energy used in the anodizing process, tank 
temperatures tend to rise dangerously, resulting in an 
inferior oxide coating. 


This condition is remedied through the use of General 
Electric Industrial Cooling Equipment which, by main- 
ta‘ning a constant bath temperature, makes possible a 
superior anodizing job. 











This is just a single instance of the many ways in 
which G-E Industrial Cooling Equipment is contrib- 
uting to better, faster, more economical production 
techniques. These new techniques . . . ready to assist 
you now in war production . . . will be available for any 
commercial or industrial application once the war is won. 


An application digest concerning the use of G-E 
Industrial Cooling Equipment in the anodizing process 
is now on the press. For your free copy, write—on your 
business letterhead—to: 


General Electric Company, Air Conditioning and Com- 
mercial Refrigeration Divisions, Section 448, Bloomfieid, 
New Jersey. 


PA BPI IPP PPE 
+x sur wan sones +2 


q lustriah Keré +7) by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Mear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10 p.m., EWT,NBC..."*THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday, 6:45p.m.,EWT,CBS 
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are inspected yarn for knitting, 


doubler supply, the Foster 
dvantages, which make it 





WAHETHER it is ysed to prep 


warping, dyeing, OF for twister OF 





Model 102 Winder has important © 
‘deal for the purpose, 


as follows: 








10°% more yarn than a 6 cone. It reduces 
doffing at the winder and, being 4 larger 
supply, makes subsequent operations more 


economical. 
? SELF THREADING AND SELF CLEANING SLUB 
CATCHING ATTACHMENTS (several different 
which make an important contribution 
d production and a better yarn. 
MUM TENSION. Even with 
yarn cannot jump out of 
duces breakage 
s. Tension is in- 
tension disc. 





| al TRAVERSE CONE, IF DESIRED, containing 














types), 
to increase 
3 MINIMUM TO MAXI 
minimum tension, 
guides. Minimum tension re 
when winding soft twist yarn 
creased by adding weights to 
A SUPERIOR TENSION DEVICES, reinforced at all 
possible points of wear, which produce 
arn. 
HIGH WINDING SPEED. While the practicable 
different kinds of worsted yarns 




































even tension on the y 























































in 
ib- 
on | speed for 
ist [fF varies between 300 and 650 y. P- ™ it is 
ny | uniformly higher with this machine than with 
- & older models. Combined with other features, 
-E it contributes to twice the production at two- 
SS pIsc TENSION thirds the cost. 
~ F teat ea panniers 5 ANY ANGLE OF WIND, trom 9 to 18°, can 
Prevents hub at all ne ; be obtained by changing 4 small gears in 
| = being este set the head end. This flexibility ‘s important 
cu ® ension 
> F : when running & yariety of counts and types, 
since the wrong angle of wind for a given 
| yarn will produce an ynsatistactory cone. 
Send for Bulletin No. A-91 
. 
; 
; 
sp 
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OST THOUGHTFUL business men 





have no more liking for a run- 
away seller’s market than for an un- 
controllable buyer’s market. 

In both are the seeds of business 
disaster. Both tempt human nature to 
expediency. Both symbolize the ex- 
tremities of the business cycle—where 
violent action provokes equally vio- 
lent reaction. 

That we are headed for a buyer’s 
market is obvious. What kind of a 
buyer’s market is the unknown factor. 
To control and stabilize the situation 
is beyond the power of any one busi- 
ness—or even of any one industry. 
Only concerted efforts of all units of 


all industries can accomplish it. 


THERE'S 
A BUYERS MARKET 
Offing! 


We will do everything we can to en- 
courage and maintain an even, profit- 
able relation between production and 
distribution. We have canvassed and 
explored the probable situation to the 
best of our ability. 

One thing we promise. You may de- 
pend on the mills which we represent 
for textiles of sound quality and ut- 
most usefulness. You may depend on 
us for intelligent, honest sales service. 

All our equipment, facilities and 
human endeavor will be directed to- 
ward establishing a fair and equitable 
balance between the needs of buyer 
and seller. That will be our contribu- 
tion toward keeping the country’s 


business life on an even keel. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 


BOSTON e CHICAGO e 


SAN FRANCISCO e 


ATLANTA 
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EXTREME | 
FASTNESS ¢ 


rs 


Superior fastness to light is one of the outstanding advan- 
tages of Aridye* pigment colors. Equally as important are 
the new dispersion techniques, developed in the Aridye 
laboratories, that make it possible to dye, finish and 
control the shrinkage of marquisette and tricot im one 
continuous operation. 

The colors used in this continuous process were de- 
veloped by Aridye a few months before Pearl Harbor in 
order to facilitate the use of tricot and marquisette for 
military mosquito netting. Since extreme light fastness is 
essential, pigments that can stand 300 hours in the Fade- 
Ometer ‘wéte’ chosen. Because of the need for shrinkage 
control, the binder selected was Ceglinf, a cellulose finish. 
Proper application on a padder provides even, uniform 
dyeing of the fabric; and curing is then effected by coagu- 


AS IN ALL PIGMENT-DYEING, SUCCESSFUL 
RESULTS DEPEND UPON THREE FACTORS: 


(1) technically correct pigment 





colors, (2) proper application to 


the fibers and (3) adequate curing. 
en 

ARIDYE CORPORATION > 
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TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 


SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION ° 





7 <A 
7 PIONEERING \" 
WITH PIGMENTS } 


—one of a series of developments 
illustrating the advantages of 
Aridye* pigmented colors 
in new and significant 
applications. 














lation of the Ceglin in a souring bath, neutralization and 
drying of the fabric. 

The materials used in this process are available now 
for the pigment-dyeing and finishing of civilian fabrics. 
Not only military mosquito netting, but a// marquisette 
and tricot fabrics can now be dyed faster to light than 
heretofore, shrinkage can be controlled and the goods 
finished im one continuous operation! 

An illustrated folder giving more detailed information 
about the pigment-dyeing and finishing of knitted cotton 
fabrics and marqguisette will be sent to all finishing plants 
requesting it. There is no obligation—write for your copy 
today! Aridye Corporation is a sales agent for Ceglin. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Sylvania Industrial Corporation 





FAIR LAWN, N. J. * ROCK HILL, S: Co 





*~ “PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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WHAT TYPE POST-WAR TEXTILES ? 




















More synthetics? More new numbers than in normal years? Or, are post-war 

















textiles going to follow fairly closely the ante-bellum pattern? 


In any case, the textile industry's principal reconversion problem will be how 
to convert production costs to a lower figure, in spite of high material and 


labor costs. 


This can't be done with mirrors. It can be done by engineers. Our engineers 
can help you cut your mechanical power transmission power costs by modernizing 
your old drives, or designing new drives best suited to your individual needs. They 
are specialists in this one field. call on them. 





el SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Warehouse Distributors 
FOR MECHANIGA: ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ORIVE EQUIPMENT Leather Rubber —-V-Belts Paper and Metal Reckwoed-Southern Westinghouse 
; : Belting Belting and Sheaves Pulleys Pieted Meter Drives Meters 


YOUR NEEDS 
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WHEN will it be possible to purchase 
new “National”? dryers ? 


The Textile Industry is asking that question with ever-increasing interest, and the 
answer still awaits the tide of war and the decision of the W.P.B. True, priorities 
are no longer necessary except to expedite the manufacture of dryers required in 
the production of war materials or essential civilian goods; but that still leaves 
the problem of available materials and labor, and the preference which must be 
granted to priority orders. The picture may change any day, however; and “beating 
the light” by placing orders for future delivery is the wise course a number of: 
mills have already pursued. 


WHAT improvements will the new 
‘SNational’’ dryers provide ? 





The leadership which “National” has won by continuously raising the standards of 
drying machinery and eauipment for the Textile Industry, should leave no doubt 
that the past few years have been fruitful of further improvement in the design, 
construction and performance of “National” Automatic Piece Goods Dryers and 
other “National” machines. The Industry can rightfully anticipate that “National”’ 
will continue to represent the most advanced means of securing the speed, efficiency 
and economy so essential to the profitable operation of finishing plants and 
departments. 


x * * 


THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


N. HANCOCK STREET & LEHIGH AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 
New England Agent — C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. I. 


PRODUCTS ° Automatic Piece Goods Dryers *° Straight 
Run and Return Type Tenter Drying Systems * Yarn Dryers 
and Conditioners * Truck Type Skein Dryers * Apron Type 
Steck Dryers and Carbonizing Equipment *° Print Goods 
Dryers * Truck, Tray and Conveyor Type Test Dryers for 
Textiles, Chemicals, Food Products, etc. 
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REPEL-O-TE 


THE SUPERIOR WATER REPELLENT 


FOR EVERY 
RAIN WEAR _ 
GARMENT ~~ 


corr 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Jumec, CITY, N. J: 


CHICAGO ° PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
IN CANADA: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., LTD.—MONTREAL - TORONTO - ST. JOHNS, QUE. 


***Repel-O-Tex Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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Published Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New 


York, N.Y. 





OCTOBER, 1944 





NEW FABRIC EFFECTS OBTAINED 


WITH LO-DENIER RAYON STAPLE 


As a result of the new 1.0 denier rayon staple recently developed by the 
American Viscose Corporation, many new types of fine textured spun 
rayons are about to be introduced. These fabrics will enter fields of use 
previously considered inaccessible to rayon. 


Working with this super-fine, extra-strength Avisco, one leading gray 
goods organization is beginning to produce a plain weave fabric of fine 
yarn and fine count. Samples of the finished fabric show the cloth to be 
a distinctive one, with a luxurious handle and a good drape, that dyes and 
prints beautifully. Initial use for these cloths will be in the dress and blouse 
fields. Other cloths are being produced for men’s wear use, such as daytime 


dress shirts. 


A rayon staple spinner is making sale yarn for limited distribution. A 
desirable use for one type yarn iS glove fabrics knit on Simplex machines. 
Another yarn is being produced for foundation garment fabrics. 


Interesting experiments are under way to make fine types of worsted- 
type dress fabrics from this fiber blended with 70S Australian wool. 


Because of the finer denier, the cloth has more absorbency . 


.is there- 


fore valuable for use in men’s shirts, both underwear and regular, and in 


handkerchiefs. 


It is expected that several fabric firms will soon be ready to introduce 
new lines spun of this staple. However, the amount of fabric that will be 
available in the market is temporarily restricted by the limited availability 


of rayon staple. 





“FORBES” COMMENDS 
AVC FORMULA FOR 
EMPLOYEE MORALE 





A recent article in “Forbes” Magazine 
discusses the methods used by the Ameri- 
can Viscose Corporation to build morale 


When Writing. Advertisers, Please Mention 


among its workers. The article points to 
the self-participation of employees as the 
outstanding element in the success of this 
effort. 

One of the major drives was to impress 
the employees with a knowledge of how 
vital their work was to the war effort. To 
dramatize rayon’s many important mili- 
tary uses a large diorama, showing an 
American attack on a Jap-held island, was 
built by employees. The diorama was ani- 
mated with gun flashes, bomb explosions 
and sound effects. Interest in this exhibit 
led to the popular “Family Night Shows,” 
which in turn inspired stage shows put on 
by talented employees. Visitors to the 
shows were conducted through the plant, 
so that they might see the work done by 
their husbands, brothers, sisters and sons 
in the making of rayon. 
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of Cnows® Rayon Yoru: and Scapie Fibers 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION g A better way | 
Prades e 











AVC Presents Southern Pine Story 


In a recent advertisement, the American 
Viscose Corporation calls attention to 
southern slash pine. The advertisement 
tells how this natural growth has become 
a new source for high alpha cellulose suit- 
able for rayon production. It also com- 
ments on the effect a new use for southern 
pine may have on the economy of the 
South. It is one of a series currently ap- 
pearing in such publications as “Time,” 
“Business Week” and “New Yorker.” 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


] PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn or fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


o 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


A “CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C; 
3 Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; - Parkersburg, W. Va.: - Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 











*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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AT LOW COST 
Stein-Hall Recommends. = 


——— DP 


KAC # 4 with B2 or SUSSEX GUM 
Vat dyes scarce? KAC #4 with B2 or Sussex Gum gives higher color 


yield . . . Produces soft finish. 
RTC GUM 


For sanforizing and weighting. 


RTF GUM 


For laundry resistant finishes. 


CETOSOL SF 


For starchless finishes. 


CETASIZE 


For sizing filament synthetic yarns . . . a protein size. 


W GUM and K2 GUM 


For sizing staple synthetic yarns and blends. 


SHO-PAL THICKENER and BINDER 
For pigment printing and pigment dyeing in water dispersions .. . 


Excellent wash fastness. 









































Prove these values for yourself .. . Order samples today. 


7* YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 


STEIN HALL 





A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE ; é 
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BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


Any textile manufacturer who operates this Double synonymous with long life, correct alignment and 

Action Ball Bearing Napping Machine is quick to freedom from shaft trouble. 

Pa a eee On this machine—as on spinning and twisting frames, 
— cleaners, Sanforizers, slashers and practically all other 


On napper rolls, cone shafts, strippers and idler types of textile machines—SDLSFP puts the right bear- 


pulleys, the smooth, steady running of SDUSIP’s is ing in the right place—always. 5636 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. ¢© FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE. © PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
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Level Dyeing 
with LIXATE BRINE and 


Salt Savings up to 20%! 


1. GRAVITY WORKS FREE of charge for you in the Lixator to 
produce 100% saturated brine of crystal clarity from inexpensive Ster- 
ling Rock Salt. Automatic in operation the Lixator is conveniently 
placed at the point of salt storage to conserve time and labor in handling [- 
salt. A hopper for continuous self-feeding salt supply is installed above [7 
the Lixator. Filtered saturated brine flows by gravity to the storage tank. 


et 








“This is the Lixator installed by Bates Mfg. Co. 
at their plant in Lewiston, Me.” 





3. SCIENTIFIC CONTROL 
M of desired brine strength in 
Reading |] the dye bath and rinses can 
! 
i 
' 
I 
; 





Save you up to 20% of the 
amount of salt ordinarily used. 
Since Lixate Brine is always 
100% saturated one gallon 
will contain 2.65 Ibs. 
salt. Thus a definite 
volume of brine draw- 
off always means a 
definite quantity of 
salt. 
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LIXATE BRINE 





















2. LIXATE BRINE DISPERSES EVENLY throughout the dye bath. Being 
liquid there can be no salt grains as in “dry salt” operations to cause local over- 
concentration. Lixate brine helps to eliminate spotting, streaking and white edges 
while noticeably improving the finish of the dried cloth making it softer, evener 
and better to handle. 
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4. TURN A VALVE... 
| Lixate Brine is instantly on tap 
~ + wherever you need it in your 
j plant. Piping of brine elimi- 
nates all waiting for supplies 
| of salt to be brought to the 
- | vats and delay while dry salt 
is dissolved in water or in dye 
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typical Lixate installations in promi- 
nent textile mills. Sketches of exclu- 
sive salt hopper designs demonstrate 
the ease with which the Lixator can 
be conveniently adepted to any struc- 
tural limitation for the most efficient 
method of handling salt for dyeing 
fabrics or regenerating Zeolite Water 
Softeners. 

international Salt Company, Inc., 
Dept. C-10, Scranton, Pa. 

(}) Send free copy of “The Lixate Process for Making Brine.” 
[] Have your field engineer call. 
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New edition contains illustrations of 
eg. U. S. Pat. : 





for making brine 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 


Scranton, Pa. 
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operations more profitable and more effi- 


Tell us your 
Baling Problems 


cient. When you ask our baling engineers to 






make recommendations, they consider care- 


fully all factors pertinent to your particular 





business—material to be baled, size of bale 


desired, most practical method of baling, etc. 


The cotton industry has known Logemann power All you have to do is tell us what your prob- 


balers for many years—their efficiency, economy lem is. We'll solve it for you. Write us today 


and all around superior construction. Mill owners 5g complete story of Logemann power 


tell us they like the ease of operation, greater FatW. 
pressures, and speed with which yarns, waste and 


flat goods can be satisfactorily baled. 


Now, this baling problem experience is placed at 


your disposal—to help you make your baling 


Nate 


POWER 
HIGH SPEED 
RELIABILITY 


* 
Low Type GT Hydraulic Baler. Doors formed to release 


and expose three surfaces of bale when opened.* Roll- 


Mi gg, ak A I q TE 4 4 NCE ing top platen---press can be filled through doors or tep 
LS LLL ee 








Model 14MP Logemann Power Baler adap- 
ted for use with portable trucks. Used ex- 
tensively for baling bags and finished goods 





Press Industry 





Pioneers of the Baling 
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HYDROSULFITE 


@ In war or peace—military or civil- Oo e 4% Oo DA C 


ian fabrics—it’s uniform, predictable 
results that count. That’s why the con- 


sistent high strength and purity of 
Jacques Wolf Hydrosulfite of Soda 
Conc. are so highly approved by the 
country’s leading plants for vat dye- 
ing and color reduction. 


It’s economical—because less is 
needed and longer runs can be made 
without further addition. There’s less 
dusting — granular uniformity keeps 


Ne sk 2 


dusting to a minimum — less waste, 
easier handling. It has high stability 


—assured by careful laboratory con- 


BON anh SSE: 


trol during every step of manufacture. 
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@ The Robbins Flooring Company is 25 years old this 
month. Hardly a textile mill but has one or more 
Robbins Northern Hard Maple Floors. We are proud 
of this confidence in Robbins quality and service. We 
are proud, too, of the small part we have been able 
to play in the advancement of the Textile Industry. 


Robbins Flooring gives long wear, low maintenance 
and handsome appearance. It is accurately milled in 
the heart of the great Northern Hardwood Forests 
from tough, slow-growth Northern Hard Maple, which 
has been scientifically seasoned. 





The war has prevented us from serving our customers 
as we have in the past and as we like to. Rough lumber 
and manpower have been limited. Pricing policies 
have been restrictive. 


Nevertheless, we have not forgotten this Golden 
Rule which always has governed our business: "The 
Customer Must Be Satisfied." And we look forward 
eagerly to the time when we can resume the com- 
plete service that has won us so many friends in the 


textile field. 

















Charlotte, N. O. In New York and New 
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a 25 YEARS 
Anncvots OF FLOORING SERVICE 
TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Quarter of a Century Proves Worth of 
ROBBINS Northern Hard Maple FLOORING 





Above are but two of the scores of Robbins 
Floors in the teztile field. Top. Linn Mills Co., 
Linn, N. ©. Bottom, Avondale Mills. Among 
other Robbins installations are: American 
Thread Co.; Bibb Manufacturing Co.; £. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Co.; Henrietta Milla ; 
Lanett Mill; Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 
General Offices: Rhinelander, Wis.—Mills: Rhinelander, Wis.; Newberry, Mich. 


Member of Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association 
Representatives in the Southeast, Bright Brooks Lumber Ce., Savan 


nah, Ge., Atiamta, Ga., 
5634 Grand Central Terminal, 


England, T. M. Ralston, 
New York City. Special Representative: J. D. Christie, 2328 Colfax St., Evanston, Ill. 


MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 
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and Most Econ? 


eeeReduce Gouts and Slubs? 
eeeHandle Wool Jack Spools? 
eeeProperly Distribute Humidity? 


Best 
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eeeHave Spinners Tend More Sides? 


eeePermit easy Passage of Rolls between Jigs? 2 





eeeHandle Slasher Beams? 


AE 





eeeClean Ceilings? 
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AUTOMATIC CLEAN 


waANOLING 


American MonoRail Cyclonic Cleaners offer the most 
efficient cleaning service. American MonoRail Overhead Handling Equipment 
offers the best in overhead handling. 


This catalog, profusely illustrated, will be promptly sent upon request. Com- 
petent textile engineers will gladly discuss your cleaning and overhead handling 
problems. WRITE TODAY ! 





THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 
13106 ATHENS AVENUE .. . CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Editorial— 


Postwar Training Schools 


General and Technical— 


Some Experiments in Aptitude Testing, 
By Courtenay Bateman 


Color Conditioning for Textile Plants, 
By S. W. Quisenberry 


Individual Pulleys Replace Twister Cylinders 








Two Meetings of Southern Textile Association 
Water in the Textile Industry, By Lewis B. Miller 
The New Foreman, By W. M. McLaurine ; 
Open Discussion Highlights Personnel Conference 
Southeastern Section AATCC Meets in LaGrange 








Current Textile Topics— 


Talk of the Month 

New England Mill Situation 
“The Situation” as Seen Across an Executive's Desk 
What the Textile Mills Are Doing 











Comment on the Cotton Market 

A Review of the Cotton Waste Market 
Timely News Items with a Textile Slant 
New Publications of Textile Interest 
New Equipment and Materials 

Personal Notes About Men You Know 
An Old-Timer Says— 

Shorts and Remnants 


How Other Men Manage— 


Longer Bobbins for Rayon Filling 
Fluorescent Lighting Information Wanted 





What Yarn Counts for Print Cloths? 








Moberg Replies on Race Plate Covering 
Answer to Question on Leno Shrinkage 








Thinks “Old-Timer” Is Wrong 
Little Things Count 





More About Strings in Card Strips 








Cotton Around Ends of Card Cylinders 


Knitting Section— 


Instructions for Operation of Full-Fashioned Machines, 
By John D. Moyer 


The ae and Links and Links Knitting Machines, 
y K. 








eiaaee and Highlights of the Knit Goods Markets 
Forecast 
Trends—Yarn Markets 
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THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
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LUG STRAPS 


Extra strong; better . 
cushion; proper resili- 

ence; freedom from | At 
adjustment; lower cost; Li | n 2 ic 


increased production. 








The Mark of Technical Excellence in Synthetic Rubber 
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Machinery for India 


A previous request, in 1941, was certain- 
ly ill-timed, but any manufacturers who 
may be interested in selling machinery to 
India are welcome to take advantage of 
the following cable from a reputable tex- 
tile engineering and sales agency in India: 

‘. .. Would like you publish our interest 
in textile machineries from blowroom to end 
of cloth manufacture ... asking manufac- 
turers contact us.” 

C. DOCTOR CoO. 
Ahmedabad, India 


& 
India Wants Infra-Red 


“We have been receiving your magazine 
and are very much interested in the mod- 
ern methods on singeing and sizing. We 
came across an advertisement from the Car- 
bomatic Corporation regarding infra-red 
radiant-heat generators for slashers, singe- 
ing machines, tenters, loop driers, etc. We 
wonder whether this is the latest improve- 
ment on this process. We also came across 
aun advertisement regarding the use of high- 
powered electric lamps for sizing and singe- 
ing purposes and therefore shall thank you 
to let us know more about these processes 
or whether you could introduce to us the 
manufacturers of these types of machines. 
Any help that you could possibly give us 
would be very much appreciated.”’ 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 
Shree Ram Mills, Ltd. 

Bombay, India 


Sf 
Greenville Show 1945? 


Information coming from W. G. Sirrine, 
president, Textile Hall Corporation, indi- 
cates a possibility of holding the 15th 
Southern Textile Exposition in 1945, with 
no actual decision until later in the year, 
This show was originally scheduled for 
April, 1943. We hope it will be possible 
to resume next year, and many mills and 
manufacturers, selling to the mills, are of 
the same opinion. We have heard from 
some of them. 

The last show was in 1941. Mills have 
been working day and night on war orders 
and are hungry for new ideas in machin- 
ery and labor-saving equipment. 

Greenville shows have always been suc- 
cessful, crowded and interesting. They 
have provided not only a well rounded dis- 
play of new machinery, equipment, and 
supplies for the industry, but a meeting 
place for manufacturers and mill executives 
from every section. Right now it looks 
as if transportation facilities, machinery 
and equipment releases, ete., may be such 
that the usual fine show can be held some- 
time in 1945. Incidentally, with visitors 
from New England, Canada and South 
America, the name ‘“‘Southern’’ Textile Ex- 
position doesn’t do you justice, Mr. Sirrine. 


* 


Advertise in “Cotton” and 
“Go in as Somebody” 


Recently, one of our friends, a manufac- 
turers’ representative, sent us a copy of a 
letter he had written to one of his firms 
about advertising in “Cotton”. After driv- 
ing 200 miles a day for several days, call- 
ing on the mills, he decided that a little 
assistance would be welcome, and he wrote 
in part as follows: 

“By using a medium such as ‘Cotton’, 
we will get the name across to the men 
who actually place the purchase orders— 
the men behind the front office. It is not 
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always possible to see and talk to the 
plant superintendent, the overseers, main- 
tenance foremen, and mechanics. Trying to 
interest them in something they have never 
heard of is time-wasting and costly. They 
are actually afraid to try it, on their own. 
Sut with backing—a prestige established 
through well-written advertising in the one 


“paper they subscribe to and read in their 


own homes—we can get in as ‘somebody’.”’ 

We appreciate the kind remarks of our 
friends who are out selling. To the above 
we say, “Amen”, and to anyone who has 
similar thoughts, “‘“Go thou and do like- 
wise.”’ 


- 
More Booklets 


“Please send us a copy of each of the 
following booklets which are listed in the 
June issue of COTTON.” ... 

H. C. ALLEN 
Sayles Finishing Plants, 
Saylesville,-R. I. 


o 


America Unlimited 


If you want to grab off a good chunk of 
America, unlimited, take a turn at The 
Epic of America, by James Truslow Adams, 
or America, by Stephen Vincent Benet. If 
you don't go for books, you can get a fair 
condensation of the Adams epic in the Sep- 
tember Readers Digest——but don’t miss 
Benet regardless of any fear of books. Its 
only 120 pages or so, and you will get a 
lump in the throat. 

Both should be required reading for those 
who are afraid of what will happen to us 
at the peace tables of Europe and of our 
ability to handle postwar employment and 
production problems. In the relatively short 
time of a century and a half, the United 
States has grown from a handful of East- 
ern settlers, who were brash enough to take 
on mighty England for the right to say 
how they would be governed, to the greatest 
industrial and producing power on the 
globe today. America was settled and de- 
veloped by a-crew of which it could be 
said, “The cowards never started, and the 
weak died on the way.” 


e 
Textile Shortages 


All over the country, dealers’ shelves and 
warehouse stocks of textiles are the lowest 
in history. Regardless of favorable war 
news, Government requirements are still 
unfulfilled. Analysts expect shortages to 








continue well into 1945, even with an end 
to the war in Europe. 

With an improvement in the manpower 
situation in textile mills, production for 
1945 could well top the 1943 peak. Certain- 
ly machinery and equipment manufacturers 
are going to be besieged for several years 
when they start usual production. 

Farmers and workers say their clothes 
are worn out. Housewives can't find sheets 
and piece goods. It just became really 
serious, though, last week when a search 
of Atlanta stores failed to bring out any 
size 38 shorts! 


* 


American MonoRail—Charlotte 


In a recent issue in our regular columns, 
we carried a piece about Harry Curtis, of 
Charlotte, now representing American Mono- 
Rail. To keep the record straight, Harry is 
district manager for this firm, which has 
re-opened its Charlotte branch office, also 
retaining the Atlanta office under “Bill” 
Murphey. 


+ 
Goes Back 17 Years 


“T am aé subscriber interested in 
description of T.C.B. photocolorimeter, de- 
signed by Toussiant (pages 981-983, Au- 
gust 1927).” 

JOS. JI. STEPHENSON 
New Bedford, Mass. 


(Reprints of most articles this far back 
involve photostats costing 50c a page.) 


+ 
“C & S Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.” 


“We will appreciate your giving us the 
mailing address of Mr. T. M. Forbes .. 
who has written several articles which you 
published in Cotton. It is in connection 
with his article which appeared in July that 
we wish to make contact with him.” 

J. Cc. PADDOCK 
J. C. Paddock Co. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


* 
‘Round Pegs Into Round Holes” 


“ .. The August issue is unusually fine. 
und I was especially interested in reading 
‘Round Pegs into Round Holes’.” 

WM. D. ELLIS 
Pres., Southern Mills, Ine. 
Atlanta, Ga. 











lhe same... 


high quality at low cost 


consistently maintained 


In peace and war 

















LYKOPON is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


3 awards to Rohm & Haas Company and 
its associated firms, The Resinous Products 
& Chemical Company and Charles Lennig 
& Company. 





COHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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MANY PROPOSALS have been offered for making 

available to returning service men various sorts 
of technical training to adapt or re-adapt them to 
civilian life. These suggestions are basically good, 
because it is almost impossible to make educational 
facilities too freely available to the people. Much of 
the so-called backwardness in certain sections of the 
country is due to a lack of familiarity with mechanical 
skills and the rudiments of scientific knowledge upon 
which skills can pe developed. 

As far as the textile industry is concerned, there 
are a number of textile schools dotted about the United 
States which could form the nucleus of training cen- 
ters and which are thoroughly capable of taking care 
of any demands for basic or advanced training in 
textile technological subjects. In the South, these 
schools are operated in conjunction with state colleges 
and, in the North, there are several excellent, inde- 
pendent textile schools with large enrollments. 

Seattered about’ the 
country are numerous 
schools for training men 
as electricians, gasoline 
and Diesel engine experts, 
radio technicians, and spe- 
cialists in other trades. A 
tremendous development 
in training schools for air- 
craft workers has resulted 
on account of the war, and 
the retention of a few of 
these should take care of 
the training of aircraft 
workers very handily. 
Schools for teaching weld- 
ing are legion. 

It would seem, there- 
fore, that a fairly depend- 
able nucleus is available for 
expanding this trade school 
idea to take care of dis- 
charged service men who 
need to be fitted into some 
civilian pursuit, but it is 


Europe—“V E Day.” 


then go underground. 


Postwar Training Sehools 


THE FOURTH Regional War Labor Board has 

adopted a resolution authorizing the em- 
ployers under its jurisdiction to close their 
establishments for a maximum of two days 
without loss of pay to their employees upon the 
announcement of the cessation of hostilities in 


However, the Regional War Manpower Com- 
mission has ruled that such a shut-down would 
be in violation of the mandatory 48-hour work- 
week established for the cotton textile indus- 
try, unless the employer secures permission 
from the WMC to close for the holiday. 

Regardless of these apparently conflicting 
decisions, the question arises as to the pro- 
priety of losing one or two days’ production to 
celebrate when the war will not be over. For 
that matter, there may not be a “V E Day.” It 
may be a “V E Week’—a month, or longer. 
Some authorities think there may not be a for- 
mal surrender by Germany at all, that they may 
be defeated army by army, or division by divi- 
sion—with the possibility that the Nazis may 


Our fighting men in the Pacific will not 
take time off to celebrate, even if there is a 
V E Day. It is hoped that not a man or woman 
will celebrate in such a way as to lose an 
hour’s work in the textile industry.—The Editor. 


by no means certain that the Government will 
not consider the establishment of a far-flung net- 
work of schools developed along the NYA idea and, 
as a bureaucratic expedient, to absorb some of the 
unemployment following the war. In fact, this pres- 
ent agitation for trade schools to re-train soldiers 
to civilian pursuits might easily be expanded into a 
movement for nationalizing education. It would be 
most unfortunate if this training-school idea were 
to be developed into a Federal agency, with uniform 
control from Washington, which could make these 
schools as much agencies for ideological indoctrina- 
tion as for sound instruction in craftsmanship. 

We may be very certain that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment undertakes, as a national effort, the estab- 
lishment of training schools for ex-service men, these 
schools will become an ideological battleground. 
They will be training men to take their places in 
industry, and there is not the slightest doubt that 
a Herculean effort will be 
made by the labor organi- 
zations to see that these 
schools indoctrinate their 
pupils with good sound la- 
bor-union principles and 
constantly din into the ears 
of the students the good old 
labor union slogan, “The 
least possible work for the 
most possible wages.” 

We have pointed out be- 
fore in these columns the 
fact that the labor unions, 
which control most of the 
jobs in the United States, 
could not be expected to 
welcome returning service 
men who will take the jobs 
away from several million 
of the present union mem- 
bers. As might have been 
expected, the battle has al- 
ready been joined on this 
proposition, and the unions 
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have already begun to try to protect themselves against 
the returning service men. There is nothing surprising 
about this, since the people who now belong to these 
unions and occupy the jobs would be more than human 
if they willingly agreed to give up good employment 
for anybody. 

Therefore, if this postwar training school idea 
gains in popularity, it may become another WPB or 
NYA boondoggle, designed solely to absorb and pen- 
sion a few million prospective applicants for real 
jobs. If the politically potent labor unions could 
shunt a few million former soldiers and sailors into 
service schools for a year or two, with the idea of 
eliminating them from competition for jobs rather 
than with the idea of training them to be even more 
serious competitors for these jobs, the whole training 
school idea could become merely a political racket. 

The Army and Navy have in this war trained 
more men, in a greater variety of skills, than many 
people realize. In every branch of our military 
service, men have been trained in vast numbers to 
mechanical skills which can readily be adapted to 
peacetime uses. The air forces must have trained 
around a million men as engine mechanics and sheet- 
metal and electrical experts. Perhaps several hun- 
dred thousand of these men are either radio tech- 
nicians or moderately familiar with radio. In the 
service forces, there are hundreds of thousands of 
well trained men for taking care of tanks, trucks, 
jeeps, and other equipment closely akin to civilian 
automotive machinery. In the Navy, a great deal of 
more or less similar mechanical training has been 
given to hundreds of thousands of men. W’.en these 
men are discharged from the services, they should 
require very little intensive training in trade skills 
to fit them for jobs in industry. 

Of course, many of these young men had their 
schooling interrupted. Several hundred thousand of 
them will wish to return to college, but most of them 
who were not planning on college will have finished 
their high school work and will be looking for jobs 
after being discharged from the services. 

Jobs are going to be scarce, not only because of 
the dismantling of war plants, but because of the 
addition of millions of persons to the ranks of pros- 
perous wage earners. Millions of these persons are 
not first grade labor and can never hope to hold 
down industrial jobs under competitive conditions. 
Still, they are union members in good standing, and 
the union will control very largely the availability 
of jobs. The unions will undoubtedly endeavor to 
artificially maintain employment for millions of per- 
sons who would never have been considered employ- 
able in peacetime and who could not be considered 
efficient competitive produvers. Returning service 
men, regardless of any sentimental considerations 
whatever, are entitled to jobs that they can do better 
than the people now holding the iobs. This, however, 
is dynamite, according to union doctrine. The union 
policy is to grade everybody down to a common level, 
and preferably a rather-low level, of efficiency, 
while grading everybody up to a uniform level, and 
preferably a very high level, of wages. Under any 
normal competitive economy, capable ex-service men 


would soon be automatically absorbed into jobs and 
incompetent jobholders automatically turned off, 
just as a matter of course. But we are not operating 
in a normal competitive economy, but in one where 
very potent labor organizations have instituted a 
system of seniority, designed to maintain the hope- 
lessly incompetent employee in his job. Under the 
law as it now stands, an ex-service man is entitled to 
his former job if it still exists, or a comparable job 
if his employer is still in business. Apparently, the 
labor unions are now seeking to have that law modi- 
fied, and one obvious modification of it would be the 
institution of federally-sponsored training schools in 
which former service men could be conveniently 
parked for an indeterminate time. The principle of 
an arrangement of this sort would be sound, because 
if returning service men could be put through a 
training course and then introduced to industrial 
employment in a gradual and orderly manner, some 
of the severe dislocations in industry could be avoid- 
ed. However, a great many of these ex-service men 
had jobs before induction and can return to them 
with little or no preparation. Many of these men 
will have received Army or Navy training which will 
make them more efficient in their former jobs. There- 
fore, any training-school work for men who were 
established in indust.v before the war would be in 
the nature of a brief refresher course, unless some- 
thing in the nature of collegiate or sub-collegiate 
work were also offered. 

The big job of training schools would be to take 
the several million yor1g men who had never entered 
industry and fit them for jobs. These men now have 
no priority in claiming jobs, as is the case with a 
former jobholder who gave it up to enter the armed 
services. These millions of young chaps who have 
never held jobs, but must soon get them if they are 
to become established in life, are going to be one of 
the very real postwar headaches. If they can be 
trained in some useful craft and then be assured of 
a fair competitive opportunity of getting a job, re- 
gardless of the incumbency of some hopeless incom- 
petent who got on a job during the war and hangs 
onto it through union influence, we will probablv 
have no insolvable problem. On the other hand, if the 
unions are going to arbitrarily try to keep all of the 
misfits and incompetents that have been swept into 
lucrative jobs during the war and protect these peo- 
ple and their wages, we are going to have a very 
nearly insolvable postwar employment problem. = It 
is a ‘vaste of time to train young men in mechanical 
skills if there are no jobs and no possibilities of jobs. 

The establishment of training schools for devel- 
opment of mechanical skills is highly desirable, but 
these schools should be kept under the control of the 
authorities in charge of other types of educational 
activity and should not be made into a boondoggle or 
an opportunity for political exploitation. Training 
schools of this sort ought to be a part. of every state’s 
educational program. The ordinary school systems 
of the states should be supplemented by training 
schools that can fit young people for jobs in indus- 
try. Our present industrial system is highly in- 
(Continued on page 138) 
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Testing for finger dexterity at Pacific Mills 








By Courtenay Bateman* 
Employment Manager, Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C. 








APTITUDE testing at Pacific Mills is still in the experimental 

stage, says Mr. Bateman, but it has cut training costs 
considerably by eliminating the “all fingers” from the “all 
thumbs” among prospective learners. This account of his trial 
and error experiences in selecting tests, as well as in devising 
and validating his own, indicates that now if ever is the time 
to do such experimenting, because a policy of enforced “open 
house” in the employment office permits the experimenter to 
validate his results through having to employ a great many 
people who are expected to fail.—The Editor. 


THE MOMENT was a significant 
one in the personnel depart- 
ment at Pacific Mills. After much 
trial and error, we had finally 
evolved a manual aptitude test 
which seemed to work—which 
seemed to solve our problem of 
selecting in a short time which 
applicants were worth taking on 
for three months training as spin- 
ners and which were not. 
The need was urgent.. During 
the summer of 1943, approximate- 
ly 64 per cent of our trainees were 





*As told to 8. W. Sewell. 


leaving within the first two weeks 
of employment. We were averag- 
ing eight to ten termination slips 
a week for inability to learn 

The test we had evolved, worked 
out from similar ones for other 
industries, consisted of a board 
with pegs on which the applicant 
worked as fast as she could plac- 
ing discs. The discs had a center 
only slightly larger than the di- 
ameter of the pegs. A stop watch 
recorded the time needed to com- 
plete the job with the right hand, 
with the left, and with both hands 
working in coordination. 
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As a predictio: of success in 
spinning, the test 1as supposed to 
measure finger dt xterity, as well 
as some degree of muscular co- 
ordination. Up to this time all at- 
tempts to test its validity had 
proved favorable. When it 
tried on plant workers of know. 
ability, the results corresponded in 
almost all cases with the over- 
seer’s opinion of the workers on 
actual jobs. When it was tried on 
office employees, the results 
showed considerable superiority 
of stenugraphers and typists over 
the others and showed superiori- 
ty of the comptometer operators’ 
right hands (which they use con- 
stantly in their work) over their 
left. Those stenographers who 
were proficient pianists also 
proved definitely superior to those 
who were not. 


On this particular day, as a 
final check, we had asked one of 


Was 
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Testing for the muscular coordination needed by doffers 


the spinning room overseers to 
send us his best and his poorest 
spinner without letting us know 
which was which. The girls were 
taking the test while we waited 
anxiously for results. One worked 
fairly rapidly and easily; the oth- 
er was slow, painstaking, and ap- 
parently nervous. Those of us who 
were standing where we could not 
be seen exchanged confident 
glances. It seemed that we had 
the problem licked. 

Then the girls left, and we 
called in the overseer to show him 
the scores. He informed us that 
the girl who had completed the 
test with a somewhat better than 
average record was his poorest 
spinner. The other, whose score 
was actually below average, 
though not below the minimum 
required for employment, was his 
best. 


Interpretation 


Our first reaction naturally was 
to toss the testing board, as we 
had tossed others with which we 
had experimented, into the nearest 
trash basket. Then we recalled 
what psychologist W. C. McCall 
had told us of the trial and error 
we must expect in administering 
ready-made aptitude tests—and cer- 
tainly in devising our own. We 
also recalled that this, was the 
first adverse result against sev- 
eral indications of validity. 

Several explanations offered 
themselves—first, that the over- 
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seer was inclined to confuse good 
spinning with good attendance, a 
tendency to cause no trouble, etc.; 
also, that the test situation made 
one of the girls nervous and not 
the other. Both of these explana- 
tions were partly true, but the 
principal explanation—the one 
which checked later with attempts 
to correlate test scores with actual 
success on the job—lay elsewhere. 
Though finger dexterity is the 
primary requisite for aptitude in 
spinning, as well as in drawing- 
in, smashing, weaving, and spool- 
ing, it is by no means the only ap- 
titude necessary. To be of any 
real value on the job, it must be 
accompanied by two other charac- 
teristics which need measuring 
too: intelligence and attitude. A 
further check with the overseer 
revealed the fact that the girl with 
the low test score was a steady, 
reliable worker, eager to please 
and to learn. And even more im- 
portant, she had sufficient intel- 
ligence (though somewhat slow) 
to learn tricks and short cuts on 
the job which would compensate 
for her lack of manual dexterity. 


A Three-Way Attack 


From apparent failure, in other 
words, emerged one of the most 
important principles we have 
learned from our experiments with 
aptitude testing. If the testing is 
to be an accurate prediction of job 
success, it must be a three-way 
attack on three different charac- 


teristics of the individual: intel- 
ligence, manual dexterity, and at- 
titude. 

Although the fact remains that 
a person who lacks dexterity can 
never reach the highest level of 
skill in a manual job—that he will 
always work at greater fatigue 
cost to himself and will never be 
as completely happy as the person 
employing natural aptitude—in- 
telligence provides the ability to 
recognize short cuts and efficient 
ways of doing things which often 
—as in this unusual test case— 
more than compensates for lack of 
dexterity. Also, a strong desire 
to make good may sometimes com- 
pensate for both the other lacks, 
though this does not often happen 
and always operates at excessive 
physical cost to the individual. 


Aim and Purpose 


In our set-up, scraping the bot- 
tom of the manpower barrel, as it 
were, we were not hoping to un- 
earth highly skilled workers or 
even much in the way of poten- 
tialities. In fact, when we start- 
ed the testing program, we were 
still hiring practically anything 
that walked into the plant on two 
legs and talked. All we asked of 
aptitude tests was a method of 
eliminating those whose fingers 
were all thumbs and whose ability 
or desire to learn was practically 
non-existent. Nor had we much 
hope, after another visit to Pro- 
fessor McCall, at the University 
of South Carolina, of establishing 
the one test we needed most, for 
“stickability.”” We now understood 
the explanation he had given when 
we innocently approached him on 
the subject. Any psychologist, or 
industrial man either, he had said, 
who could devise this test might 
retire to a life of ease on its pro- 
ceeds alone. 

What we did hope to attain was a 
little more stickability than two 
weeks and some test which would 
prevent our having to discharge 
our own selected learners as “un- 
teachable.” 

This is what we sought, and this 
is what we got—nothing more. No 
claim is made that our home-made 
test or our methods of validating 
it would meet the standards of 
practicing psychologists. It would 
probably give them as much men- 
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tal indigestion as their learned 
discussions give us, but at least 
it helped to meet an urgent need 
in our mills. Before our testing 
program was established, we were 
voluntarily discharging eight or 
ten people a week because of in- 
ability to learn. In the six months 
since, we have had only one ter- 
mination slip for that reason. 


Manual Dexterity Tests 


The first step in devising a 
dexterity test, we have found, is a 
thorough understanding of the 
actual aptitudes required on the 
job, the detailed picture obtained 
in a job analysis. Significant to 
determine, for instance, is which 
is more important on a job: finger 
dexterity, tweezer dexterity (the 
ability to work with small instru- 
ments but not necessarily with the 
fingers), or general motor-coordi- 
nation. When this is ascertained 
from a job analysis obtained from 
the standards department, a test 
can be selected from the many al- 
ready on the commercial market, 
or an individual one can be de- 
vised. 

For doffers we found a test on 
the market which works fairly 
well. This is the Minnesota Rate- 
of-Manipulation Test, which in- 
volves fitting comparatively large 
wooden blocks into holes and fol- 
lows the reverse principle of our 
own test for spinners and the oth- 
er jobs mentioned. The main thing 
that makes the Minnesota Test 
more suitable for selecting doffers 
than for spinners or drawing-in 
hands is that it involves a larger 
working area and is more directly 
a measure of motor coordination 
and rhythmic movement of the 
arms and hands than of finger 
dexterity. It also measures the 
particular ability needed by doff- 
ers to coordinate the movement of 
two hands working together. 

Our own test, which we devised 
mainly with spinners in mind, be- 
cause we have more learners in 
that department, has proved help- 
ful also in selecting other workers. 
It is primarily a finger dexterity 
test, though it involves some co- 
ordination and rhythm of move- 
ment as well as some insight and 
planning if highest scores are to 
be obtained. Using the success- 
in-learning of our first fifty ap- 
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plicants as a criterion, we have 
found that success on the test cor- 
relates highly with success on the 
following jobs: drawing-in, 
smashing, weaving, spinning, card 
stripping, battery filling, and 
spooling. All of these require a 
fair amount of finger dexterity, 
with drawing-in ranking first, 
smashing and weaving next, and 
spinning third. 


Administering the Test 


The methods of administering 
the test and utilizing the results, 
now that norms have been estab- 
lished, are the same as in using 
any commercial test. One of my 
assistants, Mrs. Frances Wheeler 


Ccceninend 


Right, an experienced spin- 
ner. Test scores, such as she 
turned in, are used to deter- 
mine what to expect of pros- 
pective learners. 


Below, written intelligence 
tests are given for literates; 
pictorial for illiterates. 


Cmmstend 








or Miss Mary Monts, takes the ap- 
plicant into the conference room, 
where they will not be interrupted 
or observed, and explains that the 
employment office wants to place 
the applicant on exactly that job 
in the mill for which she is best 
fitted and in which she will be 
happiest. 

“We have several placement 
tests,” she says, “which will show 
us and you what you can do best. 
The tests aren’t hard, but we want 
to see how fast you can do them, 
so Il’ll time you with this stop 


watch. All you have to do on this 
first test is to place these little 
round discs on these pegs, one at 
Use only your right hand, 


a time. 











and if you should happen to drop 
a disc, don’t bother to pick it up. 
Put ten discs on each one of the 
pegs.” 

As she proceeds from one part 
of the manual test to the next and 
thence to the intelligence test 
(which she always calls a place- 
ment test, in which no question of 
passing or failing is involved), the 
administrator is careful to keep 
the conditions the same for each 
applicant. She gives exactly the 
Same instructions and the same 
encouragement to each one, and 
except for that part of the test in 
which intelligence is supposed to 
play a part, she does not allow 
the use of any short cuts or easy 
methods to accomplish the task 
which the more intelligent might 
devise. She also tries to put each 
applicant at ease before letting 
her start so that as far as pos- 
sible nervousness will not affect 
one more than another. 

When the applicant’s. scores 
have been recorded, the adminis- 
trator then determines what her 
rating is by referring to a table of 
norms which we worked out by 
using the job-success of our first 
fifty learners as a criterion. That 
is, if the applicant completes the 
test in less than seven minutes, 
she is given a rating of “9” which 
means (according to what workers 
with the same rating have done 
on the job) that she is qualified 
for drawing-in, the job which we 
have found to require the best fin- 
ger dexterity of any in the mill. 


*: ¢ e 
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ACP 


If such a job is available, the ap- 
plicant may be placed there im- 
mediately, but if we need her more 
elsewhere (in spinning, for in- 
stance), she will be placed there 
for the time being, with the no- 
tation that when we need draw- 
ing-in hands, she will be suited 
for transfer, while some of our 
other spinners may not be. 

Similarly, an applicant who 
completes the test in seven and 
a half minutes would receive a 
rating of “7” and thus qualify for 
weaving, smashing, or any job de- 
manding less in finger dexterity. 
Completion of the test in eight to 
eight and a half minutes would 
produce the rating of “6,” needed 
for a spooler, battery filler, or 
card stripper. With a rating of 
“5,” an applicant would qualify as 
a warp tender, creeler, slubber 
tender, warp man, or oiler; with 
“4,” as a quill-man, quill skinner, 
or roving man. An applicant with 
a rating of “1,” “2,” or “3” would 
be used only for general labor or 
not at all. 

People who come in looking for 
jobs as card hands—really a hypo- 
thetical case these days—are not 
asked to take the test. Card hands 
are so scarce right now that if a 
man even mentions a card, we put 
him to work before he can get both 
feet in the door. 

In using the table as outlined, 
Wwe are assuming the other quali- 
ties of intelligence and attitude to 
be equal. When, as in actuality, 
they are not, placement is made 





(cena 


The motor coordina- 
tion needed for doffing 
may be measured by 
the Minnesota Rate of 
Manipulation test. 


hatslainad 


with first regard to manual dex- 
terity, the other two serving as 
qualifying factors. When we need 
learners in spinning, for instance, 
a woman who rates below the re- 
quired “7” will be taken on pro- 
vided her intelligence is above the 
average of other successful spin- 
ners and provided she seems to be 
eager for the job; otherwise, not. 


Intelligence Tests 


The problem of selecting an in- 
telligence test to fit applicants for 
mill jobs is less easy than it might 
seem from the many good tests 
available. What we had to find 
was a test which could be given in 
a short time by a comparatively 
untrained examiner and to appli- 
cants who are sometimes illiterate 
and usually have completed no 
more than a minimum number of 
grammar school grades—also to 
applicants for office or supervis- 
ory jobs who have been through 
high school and college. Obvious- 
ly, the same test could not be giv- 
en to all three groups. 

After considerable study of cat- 
alogues and sample test sheets, we 
selected the Otis employment tests 
which are available at three levels 
of educational background, are 
self-administering pencil and pa- 
per tests, and require a maximum 
of twenty minutes to complete. 
The two tests for people who can 
read and write are like those most 
of us have taken in school or seen 
our children take: a random sam- 
pling of multiple-choice questions 
testing vocabulary, arithmetical 
ability, conceptual reasoning, etc. 
They both begin with compara- 
tively easy questions and proceed 
to hard ones, but the test for peo- 
ple with at least two years of high 
school education (No. 2) starts at 
a very much higher level of dif- 
ficulty. 

The test for illiterates is the 
most interesting of the three, be- 
cause it really seems to measure 
intelligence (ability to see rela- 
tionships and to solve problems) 
without the use of words and sen- 
tences. Pictures are used througn- 
out the 90 problems, and though 
the first are very simple, the last 
ones will present difficulty to per- 
sons of above average intelligence, 
particularly when they are work- 
ing against time. 
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In both the literate and illiterate 
tests, the applicant simply checks 
the correct one of several possible 
answers. Then all the adminis- 
trator has to do in scoring is to 
total up the number of right an- 
swers which show up through 
holes in a board placed over the 
completed test. The total score is 
then compared with the average 
of workers on the particular job 
in question to determine whether 
or not an applicant who has the 
necessary dexterity for the work 
also has sufficient intelligence to 
learn it. If her intelligence should 
happen to be so far above the av- 
erage of the other workers in the 
plant that we would not expect 
her to be satisfied long enough 
to justify training—this has hap- 
pened only once, by the way, and 
we don’t expect to lose any sleep 
over the problem—we would prob- 
ably place her on the job anyway, 
with the expectation of transfer- 


ring her later to our standards. 


department where her plant ex- 
perience would be of definite val- 
ue. 


Estimating Job Attitude 


As for the third quality affect- 
ing job performance, attitude or 
interest, we agree with Walter 
Bingham, author of the authori- 
tative book, Aptitudes and Aptitude 
Testing, that best results are prob- 
ably obtained from having trained 
observers record the behavior of 
applicants in a given, controlled 
situation. And as he points out in 
the following quotation, the test 
situation itself provides an excel- 
lent opportunity for such observa- 
tion: 

“What a person does in a stand- 
ardized test situation is revealing 
of his temperament and personality 
as well as of his ability to do the 
assigned task. His attentive or in- 
attentive attitude while the direc- 
tions are being given, his interest 
in the enterprise, his manner of 
responding to the examiner’s di- 
rections, his facial expressions as 
well as what he says, writes, or 
does with his hands, his way of 
doing the task, his composure or 
irritation when difficulties are en- 
countered, his persistence or his 
readiness to give up, his attitude 
toward his own. performance as 
well as toward the examiner, all 





After completing the manual dexterity and intelligence tests, the 
applicant has a personal interview with Mr. Bateman. Here details 
of interest and of attitude toward the job may be uncovered. 


furnish clues as to the kind of 
person he is.” 

The difficulty of our set-up at 
Pacific Mills—and no doubt in most 
mills—is that we don’t have trained 
psychologists floating around on 
the payroll to do the observing. 
The only people we have are my 
two assistants and myself, and all 
we can do is our best. What we lack 
in psychology, perhaps we make 
up to some extent in knowledge of 
textile mill folks; I don’t know. 

But one thing I do know. We 
don’t overlook the importance of 
the personal factor and the intan- 
gibles in job placement. Regard- 
less of how many tests we have— 
and sometimes we may start actual 
objective testing of attitudes—we 
shall never use them as an end in 
themselves but only as a check and 
qualifying influence on our own 
estimates. Regarded as an adjunct 
to the personnel manager’s judg- 
ment, aptitude tests are of distinct 
value; regarded as a substitute for 
this judgment, they may do more 
harm than good. 

Perhaps it should be mentioned, 
too, that we have found important 
by-product values of aptitude test- 
ing. One is the successful means 
it provides for dealing with fami- 
lies who apply for employment on 
the “all or none” principle. Sup- 
pose, for instance, a middle-aged, 
untrained woman applies with her 
two daughters who are spinners 
and her son-in-law who is.a doffer. 
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Ordinarily, we would have consid- 
erable difficulty in telling the 
mother that we want the children 
but not her. Under the present 
set-up, we announce that we al- 
ways give placement tests for put- 
ting people on a job, and we pro- 
ceed to give them. If the mother 
should turn out to be unusually 
intelligent and dexterous for her 
age, we might put her to work too. 
If she doesn’t, we can tell her that 
the only jobs which utilize her 
ability are not open at the moment 
(a statement which is actually true 
if she qualifies only for the manual 
labor jobs on which we use men). 

A second incidental advantage of 
testing derives from the tendency 
of employees to attach more value 
and importance to their jobs if they 
feel they have met test standards, 
which others have not, to qualify 
for them. A third advantage is 
their usefulness later on for pur- 
poses of upgrading and transfer; 
also as an answer to employees who 
seek transfer on their own initia- 
tive. 

But of primary significance at 
Pacific Mills, aptitude testing has 
met its original purpose of cutting 
training costs. We could not ex- 
pect the testing program to solve 
our major personnel headaches un- 
less it possessed some magic power 
to improve the quality and quan- 
tity of the labor market, but it has 
certainly helped to permit maxi- 
mum use of the existing supply. 
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CoLor ConpDITIONING 


This opening room has 
received “Three - Dimen- 
sional Seeing” treatment. 
Horizon grey on the out- 
side and light green on 
the inside of the auto- 
matic feeders promotes 
good housekeeping and 
provides a cool and 
cheerful atmosphere. 





for Textile Plants 


By 8S. W. Quisenberry 


District Manager, Maintenance Sales 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


THE FIRST article in this series by Mr. Quisenberry, in the 

September issue of “Cotton,” covered the different de- 
partments of a textile plant and the conditions existing in each 
department as regards paint treatment. In this, the second 
article, the author deals with “The Safety Color Code,” as 
applied to the textile industry, and with those problems of 
painting where abnormal conditions prevail and where special 
treatment is required.—The Editor. 


The Safety Color Code 


THE PROBLEMS of accident pre- 

vention are intimately con- 
cerned with vision. The ability 
to see clearly—to distinguish haz- 
ards, to build up visional, mental, 
and emotional associations with 
the machines, equipment and fa- 
cilities of industry—all these sug- 
gest important uses for color. 

Six basic color standards have 
been chosen as a useful and prac- 
tical color code. The colors are: 
Alert Orange, High Visibility Yel- 
low, Safety Green, Fire Protection 
Red, Precaution Blue, and white 
(black or gray). 


These colors were chosen be- 
cause of: | 


1. Their traditional use. 
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2. They contribute light 
through reflection. 

3. They provide contrast of ob- 
jects. 

4. Their magnetic 
for the eye. 


attraction 


High Visibility Yellow. Yellow 
is to be used to mark strike-against, 
stumbling or tripping hazards. The 
following are suggested points of 
application: 

1. Curbings 
Edges of floor pans 
Protruding parts 
Low beams 
Edges of low trucking equip- 
ment 

6. All points of change of floor 
~ - @levation - 
7. -Chain hoist hooks 


ote 92 9 
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8. Edges of platforms 
9. Edges of movable steps 


Alert Orange. Orange is the col- 
or to be used to mark machine, 
contact, and electrical hazards. 
Suggested points of use are as 
follows: 

1. Pipe or flap guard at nip of 
rollers on slashers, warpers, calen- 
ders, etc. 

2. Interior of safety fuse boxes, 
around fuse blocks, etc. 

3. Any point where cutting. 
crushing or contact will produce a 
possible injury. 

4. Under guard frames so that 
the orange color will appear when 
the guard is removed. This will 
call attention to the fact that the 
guard is missing. 


Safety Green. Green is the tra- 
ditional symbol of safety and should 
be used for such identification. 
Suggested points of use are: 

1. A green cross painted on 
doors of first aid rooms and cabi- 
nets. 

2. A green cross painted on 
cabinet or wall at safety showers, 
at storage points for goggles, res- 
pirators, stretchers, gas masks, etc. 

3. Over exits to fire escapes. 
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Fire Protection Red. Red should 
be associated with fire protection 
and fire protective equipment. Sug- 
gested points of use are: 

1. All fire buckets. 

2. A red square or band on wall 
or pillars where fire extinguishers, 
hose, etc., are located. 

3. Code numbers on sprinkler 
mains and post indicator valves. 


Precaution Blue. Precaution blue 
should be used as a marker to cau- 
tion against starting, moving or 
handling of any machine, device, 
or equipment until the person re- 
sponsible for the erection of the 
blue caution marker is consulted. 

Suggested points of application 
are: 

1. On the starting devices or 
switches of machines shut down for 
repairs. 

2. On condemned equipment. 

4. On valves that are not to be 
operated. 

4. On electric switches on lines 
where repairs are being made. 


White (Black or Gray). White 
(black or gray) should be used to 
direct traffic and for general 
housekeeping purposes. Visually, 
colors are discernible for their hue 
and for their brightness. While 
yellow and white may both be high- 
ly visible, the former (yellow) is 
emotionally compelling, while the 
latter (white) is more passive. For 
these reasons, white (black and 
gray) are used where minor at- 
traction is advisable. 

Suggested points of use are: 

1. To mark _traffic-control 
areas—aisles, storage spaces, con- 
veyor truck parking areas, etc. 

2. To paint housekeeping con- 
tainers—waste cans, cuspidors, rub- 
bish cans, empty bottle containers 
(canteen). 

5. Paint a white star at loca- 
tions where containers should be 
located, so that attention will be 
called to the need of some contain- 
er, if it has been misplaced. 


Avoid Excessive Use of 
Highly Visible Colors 


Too great a use of the highly 
visible colors is to be avoided. Su- 
perfluous use of these colors cries 
“Wolf” and lessens the value and 
meaning of the color code. Too 
much use of these colors also con- 
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This aisle obstruction takes 
its place along with dead 
ends, low beams, trucking 
equipment, chain hoist 
blocks, edges of pits and 
loading platforms as _ the 
type of hazard to be strong- 
ly designated with High Vis- 
ibility Yellow striping. 


The proposed Standard Col- 
or Code for Industry spec!- 
fies Alert Orange on the in- 
side of fuse boxes or enclos- 
ures which should be kept 
closed for safety. An orange 
arrow or triangle can be 
used to indicate hazardous 
electrical equipment. 


Fire Protection Red both 
identifies and makes the ex- 
tinguisher when removed 
conspicuous by its absence. 
The red square on the floor 
is a 
against littering which 
might interfere with ready 


constant reminder 


access to the extinguisher. 
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Traffic White (or gray or black) marks traffic lanes, aisles and 
storage spaces. Where the aisle mark is adjacent to a hazard, yellow 
instead of white is correct. 


fuses the employee and distracts 
his attention. Therefore, be mod- 
erate in the use of the high visibili- 
ty colors. 

Caution should be exercised to 
see that a colored paint is not 
substituted for a needed guard. 
For instancé, the loom fixer should 
continue to stop the electric motor 
on looms when repairs are being 
made, and the precaution blue sig- 
al should be put up to notify other 
employees that the fixer is work- 
ing: on that machine. Safety 
switches should still be pulled, 
and the box locked, to prevent 
meddling. Guards should cover 
gears and other hazard points. 

The safety colors are daily safe- 
ty talks which steadily call the 
hazards to the attention of the 
employees. Their use is a form 
of education and supplements the 
supervisor’s responsibility of 
training and directing the em- 
ployees. 


Abnormal Conditions 


The textile industry has its 
share of abnormal conditions that 
prove troublesome unless recog- 
nized and the proper steps taken 
to treat them. All these problems 
cannot be cured with paint appli- 
cations, but an improvement in 
paint performance can be secured 
if correct surface preparation is 
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observed and the proper materials 
selected. 

In the following are outlined 
some of the problems most fre- 
quently encountered, with sugges- 
tions for handling these condi- 


Oil Seepage on Floors. Oil seep- 
age on floors is a common problem, 
especially in spinning rooms, where 
oil splashes from the frames. If the 
floors are not too badly oil-soaked, 
to the extent where the oil cannot 
possibly be removed by scrubbing 
or with solvents, the condition can 
be improved by the application of a 
penetrating wood finish. In cases 
where the floor is badly worn and 
full of cracks, a suitable primer 
should be applied, followed by a 
coat of a clear varnish-type top 
coat. These treatments hold the oil 
on the surface by sealing the pores 
of the wood, so that it can be re- 
moved by a light mopping. 

In some cases, where it is not 
practical to finish the entire floor, 
the area under the machines can 
be painted with an oil-resisting 
finish, such as an alkalid or bake- 
lite enamel. If the floor is badly 
oil soaked, it should be scrubbed 
as clean as possible and then given 
two coats of pure gum shellac be- 
fore the finishes are applied. In 
selecting colors for the finishing 


coats, light colors, such as light 
grays or greens, should be chosen, 
so as to provide the maximum 
amount of light reflection under 
the machines. 


Lime Burning. Lime burning is a 
common occurrence in textile plants, 
especially in weave rooms, stair 
wells, corridors, bleacheries, or 
where condensation and moisture 
are present. This moisture acti- 
vates the lime in the motor joints 
or plaster, saponifying the oil in 
the paint film and causing discol- 
oration and film failure. Washing 
these surfaces with zinc sulphate 
solutions is not always effective, 
especially where the surfaces are 
constantly subjected to condensa- 
tion and moisture. 

The best practice is to try to 
seal the surfaces so that moisture 
will not penetrate through the 
paint film. This is very difficult 
and not always possible. Where 
normal precautions have been tak- 
en and the conditions still exist, 
we would suggest painting the af- 
fected areas, after they have been 
allowed to dry out, with two coats 
of a chlorinated rubber paint. One 
coat does not always thoroughly 
seal the surface, so a two-coat ap- 
plication is preferable. After this 
has been done, then the top paint- 
coats can be applied as usual. We 
would suggest a trial application 
before any large scale application 
is attempted, as the severity of 
these conditions varies widely. 


Mildew. We do not know of any 
surface upon which mildew might 
not form, if conditions are favor- 
able for its growth. Mildew spores 
are constantly in the air and set- 
tle on any surface much the same 
as dust. Mildew immediately com- 
mences to grow wherever the spores 
light on a surface which will sup- 
port its growth. It thrives princi- 
pally on surfaces which are sub- 
jected to high humidity and poor 
circulation of air, and its elimina- 
tion depends entirely upon the elim- 
ination of the conditions. which 
cause fungus. Mildew is therefore 
principally an insulating and ven- 
tilating problem, rather than a 
paint problem. All we can expect 
to accomplish with paint is to. re- 
tard the. mildew.. formation, which 
is done with an inhibitor. An in- 
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hibitor which is toxic only to mil- 
dew, and can be applied and used 
with perfect safety to individuals, 
should be used. 

Painting over surfaces that are 
subject to mildew should only be 
done after the surfaces have thor- 
oughly dried out and no condensa- 
tion is present. In weave rooms, 
etc., this can be best accomplished 
in summer when there is no con- 
densation. The surface should be 
cleaned as thoroughly as possible 
and at least a two-coat application 
applied if conditions are severe (a 
two-coat application is much more 
resistant to mildew than a single 
coat application). The materials to 
be used should be treated with a 
mildew inhibitor. 

Because conditions vary so wide- 
ly and because mildew is not a 
paint problem, it should not be as- 
sumed that mildew can be eliminat- 
ed by painting. We would suggest, 
however, when painting in a tex- 
tile plant where condensation is 
present, that treated materials be 
used. 


Acid Fumes, Alkali Fumes. These 
conditions are generally found in 
dye houses, bleacheries, finishing 
departments, etc. In order to 
treat them successfully, it is well 
to know just what fumes and acids 
are to be contended with. 

Where chlorine fumes and alkali 
fumes are present, chlorinated rub- 
ber finishes are preferred, as they 
are highly resistant to these cor- 
rosive chemical agents. Because 
of the low solids-content of chlori- 
nated rubber paints, these finishes 
do not have the build or hiding 
power of other finishes, and for or- 
dinary work, a three-coat system 
is recommended. For severe con- 
ditions, or very rough surfaces, 
four or more coats are preferred. 

Where acid fumes, moisture, etc., 
are the principal factors, bakelite 
finishes are recommended, because 
they are of a heavy consistency 
and deposit a thick film that dries 
very hard. 

As acid and alkali fumes are 
highly corrosive, steel and metal 
parts are the principal surfaces 
that require protection. In paint- 


ing over metal, it should be borne 
in mind that thorough cleaning is 
very important, for the cleaner the 
surface, the more durable the paint 
job. All rust and scale should be 
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removed to the bright metal. In 
painting metal surfaces, the edges 
should be striped with the primer 
selected—so as to provide extra 
protection at that weak point—and 
then two coats of primer should be 
applied to the entire surface. This 
should be followed by one or two 
coats of the top or finishing coat. 

Walls and ceilings should be 
carefully inspected and finished 
with a fume-resisting mill-white 
undercoater and top coated with a 
fume-resisting mill-white eggshell. 


High Temperatures. It should be 
understood that any light-colored 
paint will rapidly discolor under 
medium to high degrees of heat. 
The best thing for hot surfaces is 
a dark color—maroon, gray or black 
—in a heat-resisting enamel, if a 
colored finish is desired, or a heat- 
resisting aluminum if a metallic 
finish is desired. For higher tem- 
peratures, above 500 degrees F., 
use a high-heat-resisting aluminum 
finish, making sure that the specif- 
ic instructions for application of 
this finish are followed carefully 
if satisfactory results are to be 
obtained. 


Rust and Corrosion. The preven- 
tion of rust and corrosion is very 
important in plant maintenance and 
presents some difficult problems. 
Metal surfaces must be properly 
protected if this is to be accom- 
plished. Such surfaces should be 
painted as soon as the top coat 
fails, when the primer begins to 
show through. If this is done be- 
fore corrosion starts, much time 
and money will be saved by elimi- 


nating the expense of cleaning and 
repairing the surface. 

Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the necessity for thor- 
ough and adequate preparation of 
the surface before priming or suc- 
ceeding coats of paint are applied. 
Sand blasting is the most efficient 
method of cleaning steel, but it is 
not always possible to sand blast, so 
as complete a cleaning job as pos- 
sible should be done. Good painting 
practice also indicates that paint 
materials shouid be applied only in 
dry weather and to dry surfaces. 

Steel sash, when subjected to 
condensation, should be watched 
carefully. Moisture condensing on 
the glass frequently runs down be- 
hind the putty and causes rust. In 
painting these surfaces, be sure to 
remove all loose putty; prime sash 
with a bakelite-type or synthetic 
primer; and reglaze with a high- 
grade steel-sash putty. Finish coats 
should be of the same type of ma- 
terial as used for priming. 

Steel doors in weave rooms, etc., 
should be treated in the same man- 
ner as steel sash. 

Cold water pipes, and other lines 
that are subjected to condensation 
and have rusted, should be thor- 
oughly cleaned and primed with a 
good rust-inhibiting primer before 
repainting. Too often these pipe 
lines are painted without proper 
cleaning. All machine parts sub- 
jected to the same conditions should 
be treated in a similar manner. 


(The third, and concluding article 
will continue the treatment of ab- 
normal conditions and will deal 
with exterior painting of the plant 
and the village——The Editor) 


A mildewed weave room ceiling, partially treated and painted 
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Individual Pulleys Replace 
Twister Cylinders 


The repairing of damaged cylinders has always k -en a dreaded 
joh because of the difficulty of maintaining baiance and pre- 
venting vibration when the cylinders are put back inte opera- 
tion. Told here is one way such repair jobs ear be eliminated. 


UNTIL RECENTLY, the usual 
method of driving the spin- 
dles on a twister frame has been 
from a metal cylinder. When the 
cylinders became damaged and 
were repaired, they almost never 
had the same balance as when 
new, with the result that vibra- 
tion became a problem, loosening 
the soldered seams and some- 
times causing the cylinder to 
come apart while in operation. 
Recognizing these faults in the 
cylinder method of driving the 
spindles, two manufacturers of 
pulleys have perfected a method 
of driving the spindles with an 
individual pulley for each tape, 
instead of one long cylinder driv- 
ing a number of tapes. The pulleys 
are mounted on a shaft running 
in suitable bearings and give a 
permanent installation for the life 
of the frame. Since it is never 
necessary to replace the pulleys 
or to remove them for repairing, 


cylinder maintenance is practical- 
ly eliminated. 

While the pulleys are yenerally 
used for replacement of cylinders 
on old frames, new frames are be- 
ing so fitted by the twister manu- 
facturers, and a large number of 
the frames being installed in the 
increased-production program of 
rayon tire cord are being fitted 
for pulley drive. 

The two manufacturers of the 
pulleys used on twister drives are 
the American Pulley Company and 
the Rockwood Manufacturing 
Company. 


The American Pulley 


The American pulley most of- 
ten used is formed of two drawn- 
steel cups which are spot-welded 
together and then welded to a 
turned cold-rolled steel hub. This 
type is a flanged pulley and is gen- 
erally used with tapes 1% inches 
or more wide. Another Am»rican 


pulley available is made in one 
piece, one edge of the face being 
beaded to provide a smooth rim, 
and is also welded to a cold-rolied 
steel hub. It is generally used with 
tapes less than 1%; inches wide. 
Both types are balanced for vibra- 
tionless vperation. 

The pulleys are secured to the 
shaft by two hollow-head set 
screws, one in each end of the 
hub. No keyways in the shaft are 
necessary. The shaft should not de 
less than 1% inches in diameter, 
and even the largest frames sel- 
dom require a shaft larger than 
134 inches. The shaft is made up 
of three sections and is coupled 
with compression- or sleeve-type 
couplings, depending upon the 
distances between pulleys. On 
four-spindle drives, a standard 
compression coupling may be 
used, since the space between pul- 
leys is twice the gauge of the 
frame. On two-spindle drives, it is 


Shown below at the left is a view of American steel] pulleys installed on a 
twister with tapes removed. At the right is a view of an individual pulley. 
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Left, a close-up view of Rockwood pulleys installed on a new rayon forming twister 
for tire cord; right, pulleys have replaced the cylinder on this cotton twister. 


usually necessary to use a sleeve- 
type coupling, which should be 
keyed to the shafts. 


The Rockwood Pulley 


The Rockwood pulleys are con- 
structed with fiber rim and web, 
with a die-cast hub. There are ra- 
dial openings in the web, connect- 
ing with drilled holes in the rim, 
the holes being parallel to the face 
of the pulley; thus, in the die- 
casting machine, when metal is 
blown into the hb, it flows 
through the openings in the web 
into the drilled holes in the rim— 
forming hub, spokes, and dowel 
pins in one operation. 

Rockwood pulleys may be ob- 
tained with single set-screw and 
keyway, or with two set screws 
spaced 90 degrees apart. They are 
balanced for vibrationless opera- 
tion. The pulleys may be obtained 
with hard-fiber end flanges to pre- 
vent the tape from running off, 
but they are not necessary if the 
pulleys are carefully mounted for 
correct alignment. 

Each pulley usually drives four 
spindles. The diameter should be 
the same as that of the cylinder 
—where they are used for replace- 
ment of cylinders—and the face 
of the pulley should be twice the 
width of the tape, plus one-half 
inch. 


For pulley-spindle drives, 


ground shafting is recommended, 
rather than ordinary cold-rolled 
steel. The latter is not sufficiently 
accurate to provide the close fit 
necessary for the bearings and 
pulleys to run at high speeds with- 
out vibration. 

Plain bearings may be used if 
good shaft alignment is main- 


tained, but anti-friction bearings 
are preferable and are usually in- 
stalled at the same time as the 
pulleys. 

The combination of pulleys, 
shafting, and bearings—properly 
selected and correctly installed— 
practically eliminates all cylinder 
maintenance. 
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Sou. Combed Yarn Spinners’ 
19th Annual Meeting 


THE NINETEENTH annuzu! meeting 
of the Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association was hei] in Char- 
lotte, N, C., September 22 and featured 
an address by Caldwell Ragan, presi- 
dent, Ragan Spinning Co., Gastonia, and 
retiring president of the association. 

Mr. Ragan, who presided at the 
morning and afternoon sessions, spoke 
of the high productive achievements of 
the combed yarn mills, which continue 
to turn out 100 per cent more yarns 
than in a normal year. 

“We realize the legal and moral re 
sponsibility to the returning soldiers 
who were formerly employed by the 
textile industry,” Mr. Razan pointed 
out, “to see that they are given their 
old jobs or placed in other jobs that 
may be more suitable.” He said that 
more than 8000 former employees of 
the combed yarn industry have gone 
into the services of their country. 

Other speakers on the program in- 
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cluded: J, Bruce McCullough, War 
Production Board: Maj. Gen. Edmund 
B. Gregory, Quartermaster General; 
and Luther Hodges, Cotton Textile 
Branch, OPA, who spoke “off the rec- 
ord.” 
Newly elected officers included: 
President, Wm. J. Pharr, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, Stowe Spinning 
Mills, MecAdenville, N. C.; first vice 
president, R. S. Dickson, president, 
American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mount Holly, N. C.; second vice-presi- 
dent, C. C. Dawson, ‘vice-president, 
Cramerton Mills, Inc,, Cramerton, N. 
C.: treasurer, T. L. Wilson, secretary 
and treasurer, Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc. 
The executive secretary of the asso- 
ciation, Mildred G. Barnwell, is now 
on temporary leave of absence in the 
office of the Quartermaster General. 
(‘aldwell Ragan, retiring president, 
automatically became chairman of the 
e> ecutive committee, 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASWN. 
Holds Two Meetings 


TWO DIVISIONS of the Southern Textile Association held technical 


meetings recently. 


The Gaston County Division met Septem- 


ber 15 in Gastonia, and the carders and spinners of the South Caro- 
lina Division met September 16 in Spartanburg. 


Gaston County Division 


At the Gastonia meeting, presided 
over by H. Gilmer Winget, Tilden W. 
Bridges, principal, the North Carolina 
Vocational Textile School, discussed the 
organization, purpose, and operating 
plans of the Belmont institution. In 
summarizing the purpose of the school, 
he stated, “It might be said that the 
purpose is to take the student with what 
he or she has to offer and with what 
the school has to offer, blending the 
efforts of the two to produce a good 
citizen living among his fellow-men on 
the job and off, with an ease and re- 
laxation which makes his life pleasant 
—a citizen who knows his job thor- 
oughly from having studied and who 
has ambition and. strives always to 
improve.” 

Max A. Parrish, personnel director, 
Firestone Cotton Mills, Gastonia, pre- 
sented one of his company’s motion pic- 
tures entitled, “All Out for Victory.” 
The purpose of the picture, he said, 
is to’ show the general public the 
magnificent job done by the industry 
in the conversion from peacetime to 
wartime products. It also shows the 
products of textile mills going into war 
materials and the important part tex- 
tiles are playing in the war effort. 


South Carolina 
Carders and Spinners 


At the Spartanburg meeting, R. M. 
Jones, chief engineer Saco-Lowell 
Shops, and R. J. McConnell, vice-presi- 
dent, Whitin Machinery Works, spoke 
on past improvements and expected 
developments in carding and spinning 
machinery. Mr. Jones took each proc- 
ess from opening through spinning and 
explained the developments in those 
processes through the years. Among 
the most important developments, he 
stressed the change from three to 
one-process picking, the blending feeder 
and cleaner, the two-speed drive for 
blending reserves, built-in air filters, 
the roller-top card, controlled-draft 
drawing, and long-draft roving and 
spinning. He outlined the advantages 





John M. Caughman, superintend- 

ent, Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 

was elected chairman of the South 

Carolina Division for the coming 
year. 





of these changes and how they may 
be adapted to handle synthetic fibers. 

Mr. McConnell also summarized var- 
ious changes and developments in tex- 
tile machinery, with emphasis on high- 
draft roving frames and long-draft 
spinning. “These are still the outstand- 
ing developments,” he said, “and no 
mill is really competitive until so 
equipped.” 

Important developments, he _ said, 
have been the adoption of blending 
feeders in the opening room and re- 
turn air condensers. Having found 
that the effectiveness of opening ma- 


‘chines, regardless of the make, varies 


with the size of the bunches of cotton 
presented to the beaters, he recom- 
mended that these feeders be held to 
a very low production, not exceeding 
150 pounds per hour. Return air con- 
densers, he said, have improved work- 
ing conditions greatly by eliminating 
air pressure and drafts. 

On the subject of carding and the 
much discussed problem of speeding 
up cylinders, he said, “We have not 
been able to find there was anything 
to be gained by doing this. The re- 
sults of tests conducted in several 
mills all seemed to indicate that there 
was an increase in nep count in pro- 
portion to increase in production.” 

D. H. Dreher, textile research de- 
partment, American Viscose Corp., 
talked on “Running Rayon Staple on 
the Cotton System.” Some of the im- 
portant things to be watched in the 
processing of rayon, he said, are proper 
control of humidity; cross blending of 
as many bales as possible; reduced 
speeds on the hopper feeders, picker 
beaters, and licker-ins at the cards. To 
prevent “plucking in” at the licker- 
in, he suggested extra weight on the 
feed roll and wider feed plate settings. 
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On the drawing, he said, roller set- 
tings are very important, and any kind 
of top rolls may be used, although 
leather rolls are preferfed for the finer 
deniers. On the roving frames, he said, 
over-all speed of the frame should be 
reduced because of less twist; the ten- 
sion should be watched closely and 
kept on the slack side to prevent 
stretching; and the lay should be 
watched, as rayon condenses more than 
cotton. On spinning, very few changes 
were listed as necessary, and very 
good results were said to be obtained 
from using synthetic rolls. 


Group Discussion 


Following Mr. Dreher’s speech, John 
M. Caughman, superintendent, Spartan 
Mills, Spartanburg, who was acting 
chairman of the meeting, led the group 
discussion. The first question was: 
“Do you use the system of spinners and 
clean-up hands? If so, how do you go 
about arriving at the division of 
work?” 

Only one member was using this sys- 
tem, and he said that his clean-up 
hands do all the cleaning; the spin- 
ners, none. 

Question No. 2 was: “At what speed 
do you operate your doffer-comb, and 
on what basis do you arrive at this 
speed? With a lowering of speed, what 
temperature drop do you get, if any?” 

Mr. Reese, Spartan Mills, in drop- 
ping from 1700 rpm to 851, got a re- 
duction in temperature of around 20 
degrees. After experimenting, he went 
to 1015 rpm, which, he said, works 
very nicely. Most of the men seemed 
to be operating from 1400 to 1600 rpm. 
It developed that the speed of the 
comb largely depends on the speed of 
the doffer, and quality does not seem 
to be affected by slower speeds. 

The next question was: “What has 
been your experience with perforated 
screens on cards?” George Kay, Pa- 
cific Mills, reported using them, get- 
ting more strips and less toppings and 
fly. He reported no difference in the 
nep count or evenness. He noticed 
a darker shade. Another member re- 
ported about the same results except 
that his strips remained the same. 

The fourth question was, “How do 
you determine proper snick-plate set- 


(Continued on page 156) 
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Courtesy, Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


Stirling boiler with Babcock & Wil- 
cox superheater and mechanical- 
atomizing oil burners 


Water in the 





Textile Industry 


By Lewis B. Miller 


Chemical Engineer, Consulting Division 
W. H. & L. D. Betz, Philadelphia 


Artiele 4: Steam Production 


PREVIOUS articles in this series by Dr. Miller have dealt 

_ _ with process water, with the treatment of wastes before 
discharge to surface streams, and with the recovery of valuable 
by-products from textile wastes. This, the fourth article, will 
discuss the water problems that may be encountered in steam 
production, under the headings of carry-over, embrittlement, 
corrosion, and scale formation.—The Editor. 


A COMPLETE discussion of the 

problems encountered in the 
generation of steam would fill sev- 
eral volumes. It should therefore 
be understood that only the impor- 
tant phases of the subject will be 
touched upon briefly here. 


Carry-Over 


Carry-over is defined as the en- 
tertainment of excessive moisture 
and boiler-water salts in the sat- 
urated steam leaving a boiler 
drum. Carry-over may give rise to 
operating troubles of various 
types. It may cause scaling and 
even complete plugging of super- 
heater tubes, resulting in the over- 
heating and final failure of these 
tubes. Turbine blades may be- 


come coated with these salt de- 
posits, resulting in a reduction of 
turbine capacity and efficiency. 
In many cases a lengthy shut- 
down of the turbines is necessary 
in order to remove the deposits. 


Where live steam is used direct- 
ly for process purposes, contami- 
nation of the resultant manufac- 
tured products may occur. If such 
steam is used to operate engines, 
solid material present in the steam 
will interfere with lubrication in 
the steam cylinder, resulting in 
scored cylinders and necessitating 
expensive repairs. Another result 
of carry-over, and one which can 
be used as an indicator of when 
carry-over is occurring, is the 
sticking and plugging of valves 
and strainers. 

The terms priming, foaming and 
solids carry-over are often rather 
loosely used to describe related 
conditions. Actually the terms are 
not interchangeable. Carry-over 
has been defined above. Priming 
is usually defined as the carrying 
over of water and its attended 
salts in steam caused by a high 
level of water, or of a low den- 
sity mixture of steam and water, 
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in the boiler drum. A low den- 
sity mixture of steam and water 
is also frequently referred to as 
foam. = 

The causes of carry-over can be 
divided into mechanical and chem- 
ical factors. Mechanical carry- 
over is conditioned by boiler de- 
sign, water level, boiler rating and 
load characteristics, and operat- 
ing pressure. 

Since boiler design is a highly 
technical subject, it is not our 
purpose to go into a discussion of 
this subject further than to point 
out that improvement in the ar- 
rangements of the boiler drums 
and in the connections between 
them, and in the design of certain 
accessory equipment, such as 
steam separators or steam puri- 
fiers, has contributed greatly to 
the quality of steam produced in 
certain types of boilers. 


Water Level is Important 


The level of water in the boilers 
is an important factor in control- 
ling carry-over. When the water 
levels are carried too high, there 
is greater chance for carry-over 
because of the reduced area in the 
boiler drum for steam liberation 
and because the water is thus 
drawn closer to the steam effluent 
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lines from the boilers. A sudden 
increase in load on the boiler will 
usually cause a rise in the water 


level. In an effort to counteract 
this tendency, it is now common 
practice to stagger the popping 
pressure of safety valves on a 
boiler so as to avoid the surging 
which might accompany the sud- 
den release of steam if all of the 
valves were to open together. 

Automatic equipment for water 
level control is available and, 
where it is practical to install 
this equipment, it serves a useful 
purpose. An example will serve 
_to illustrate this point. In one 
plant where serious carry-over 
was encountered, investigation in- 
dicated that this carry-over oc- 
curred at night. The day shift ap- 
peared to operate satisfactorily. A 
little detective work indicated 
that the cause for the carry-over 
during the night shift was the 
fact that the operators frequently 
raised the water level in the boil- 
ers considerably above the pre- 
scribed limit and then left the 
boilers to steam by themselves 
while they took a nap. The instal- 
lation of water level control equip- 
ment has completely eliminated 
the difficulty. 

Operation of the boilers above 
their prescribed ratings is also a 
factor in causing carry-over. 

Recent researches into the lim- 
iting velocity of steam above the 
water level in a boiler, above 


the steam occurs at various pres- 
sures, have been made by one of 
the leading boiler manufacturers. 
The formula for determining this 
limiting velocity of steam is now 
available. A similar investigation 
upon the pressure factor in deter- 
mining the effectiveness of the 
force of gravity in separating 
steam bubbles from water below 
the water level in the boiler in- 
dicated that the effect of gravity 
dropped off rapidly with increas- 
ing pressure. These fundamental 
investigations resulted in  im- 
proved boiler design to permit sat- 
isfactory functioning over ll 
pressures, from low-pressure boil- 
ers up to the highest pressures 
obtained in practice. 


Effect of Load Changes 
on Carry-Over 


Load characteristics are an im- 
portant factor in determining 
whether or not carry-over will oc- 
cur. A steady load on a boiler 
will tend to minimize carry-over. 
Rapid changes in loads, particu- 
larly rapid. increases in load, will 
tend to promote carry-over, and 
the more rapid and the greater 
the change in load, the more apt 
is carry-over to occur. In an in- 
dustrial plant, it is frequently 
possible to so control operations 
that such changes can be mini- 
mized. Where rapid changes are 
characteristic of the operation, 
improved boiler design, improved 
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The effect upon boiler concentration of the continuous method and 
the intermittent method of blowing off boilers 


uous operation. 


boiler water, and an alert operat- 
ing personnel will assist in re- 
ducing the troubles of carry-over 
in this type of operation. 

Chemical causes of carry-over 
are high total solids, high sus- 
pended solids, high alkaiinity, the 
presence of oil, and improper 
types of external or internal treat- 
ment. 

The American Boiler Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in attempting 
to generalize, has set up the fol- 
lowing standards for total solids 
content of boiler water to meet the 


standard guarantee of steam 
purity: 
Parts 
Gauge Pressure per million 
Up to 300 Ibs. _______- 3500 
gun to 460 ids. ........ 3000 
ee ee 2500 
Ton 06... See 1: «.~---—- 1500 
SGa oe poe wee. Wa. ~~ 1250 
1001 to 1500 Ibs. _______- 1000 


The solids content of the boiler 
water is controlled by blowdown. 
On most installations it is desir- 
able to install a continuous blow- 
down system. Where, for any 
reason, that is impractical, and 
manual blowdown is used, the 
blowdown should be conducted on 
a proper schedule to insure that 
boiler-water concentrations and 
total-solids content are maintained 
at adequately low levels. 


Continuous Blowdown 


To digress for a moment, the 
desirability of continuous blow- 
down is shown in the accompanying 
graph. Assuming that the concen- 
tration of the boiler water must 
not exceed the line AB in the 
graph, continuous blowdown can 
hold boiler-water concentrations 
exactly on this line or only slight- 
ly below. Under manual blow- 
down, the concentration of the 
boiler water will increase to the 
limit AB, at which time it must 
be blown down to some concen- 
tration well below this value. It 
will then slowly increase again to 
the line AB as steaming continues. 
The average concentration of the 
boiler water will then be definite- 
ly below the concentration AB. 
This means that actually blow- 
down is appreciably greater by 
manual operation than by contin- 
A corresponding 
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heat loss is involved. There is ai- 
ways a possibility that blowdown 
will not be made manually when 
the upper concentration limit is 
reached, with the attendant pos- 
sibility that carry-over will occur, 
due to too high a concentration of 
solids in the boiler water. 

A carry-over condition is ag- 
gravated by high-alkalinity con- 
centrations, if solids are suffi- 
ciently high. In this connection, 
care must be exercised in employ- 
ing phosphate, soda ash, and all 
other types of chemical internal 
treatment, if carry-over is to be 
avoided. Unless the boiler plant 
is under the supervision of thor- 
oughly competent engineers and 
chemists, it will usually prove eco- 
nomical to obtain consultation and 
supervision from a specialist in 
water treatment. High alkalin- 
ities may be avoided by sufficient 
blowdown of the boiler and by 
proper control of the internal boil- 
er treatment. 

Oil present in boiler water, even 
in small amounts, will frequently 
cause carry-over. The American 
Boiler Manufacturers’ Association 
limits the concentration of oil in 
boiler water to 7 ppm, if steam of 
satisfactory quality is to be ob- 
tained. Oil should always be re- 
moved from boiler feed-water ex- 
ternally. There are two princi- 
pal means of accomplishing this 
removal: mechanically, by means 
of an oil separator; and chemical- 
ly, by coagulation and filtration. 

The solids content of boiler wa- 
ters, and particularly the alka- 
linity, may be grossly increased 
by an improper type of either ex- 
ternal or internal water treatment. 
A few types of raw. waters may 
be treated satisfactorily by exter- 
nal treatment only. The type of 
external treatment required may 
vary widely. Other types of raw 
water may be most appropriately 
treated by some type of internal 
chemical treatment. Many boiler 
waters will be found to be most 
economically treated by a combi- 
nation of external and internal 
treatment. Each raw water is a 


problem in itself, and no general 
rules can.be set down which will 
be found to apply to more than 
a few waters. The results obtained 
with an improper type of treat- 
ment may be disastrous, so that 








Shown here is a view of the inside of an embrittled drum 


the subject is far too important 
for guess work. 


Embrittlement 


In past years, numerous failures 
of boiler drums occurred, and 
sometimes such failures occurred 
with disastrous effects. These fail- 
ures were found to happen in the 
older types of riveted boilers, be- 
fore the advent of the welded- 
drum type. Investigation indicat- 
ed that such failures were due to 
a cracking of the boiler shell, par- 
ticularly along the line of rivets. 
This always appeared to be asso- 
ciated with highly alkaline boiler 
water, and it was described by the 
term, “caustic embrittlement.” La- 
ter it was found that such fail- 
ures always occurred along a line 





Courtesy, U. 8. Bureau of Mines 


Cracking in tube ends of the econo- 
mizer section of a 330-pound boiler 
(enlarged 240 diameters) 
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which followed the points of con- 
tact of the microscopic crystals 
which formed the steel structure, 
and this form of failure was then 
described as  “intercrystalline 
cracking.” Both names describe 
the same phenomenon and the 
same type of failure occurs in 
boiler tubes. The accompanying 
photomicrograph of failing boiler- 
drum metal illustrates the nature 
of the cracks which occur and 
their intercrystalline nature. Em- 
brittlement may be defined as the 


‘failure of the boiler metal, due 


always—in part at least—to chem- 
ical factors. 

Extensive research on this sub- 
ject has shown that the following 
conditions must exist simultan- 
eously to cause embrittlement: 

1. It is necessary that leakage 
be present in a riveted steam drum 
or in the rolled end of a boiler 
tube that will allow loss of steam 
and concentration of the boiler 
water at this point. 

2. The boiler metal must be 
under internal or external strain. 

8. The concentrated boiler wa- 
ter must act chemically on the 
stressed steel. This condition pre- 
supposes the boiler water to be 
embrittling in nature. 


The Embrittlement Detector 


It can be seen from the fore- 
going that the question as to 
whether embrittlement will occur 
in an individual] boiler plant is a 
complex one. One sometimes hears 
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the statement that a certain type 
of external treatment, or another 
type of internal treatment, or vari- 
ous oOvher factors, will cause a 
wacer to be embrittling. This is 
in most cases incorrect, and, ex- 
cept in extreme cases, it is not 
possible to tell without examina- 
tion whether a given water will or 
will not be embrittling. Fortun- 
ately, it is possible, through the 
use of an embrittlement detector 
as developed by the Joint Research 
Committee on Boiler Waters, or 
through the Straub test, as de- 
veloped by Professor F. G. Straub 
of the University of Illinois, to 
determine if a water has embrit- 
tling characteristics. If such is 
the case, steps can be taken to 
eliminate these characteristics. In 
the accompanying figures are pre- 
sented a diagram of the embrittle- 
ment detector and photographs of 
test pieces which are undergoing 
or have undergone failure during 
the test procedure. 

One of the early methods of 
preventing embrittlement depend- 
ed upon maintaining a certain 
sulfate-carbonate ratio in the boil- 
er water. This method was de- 
veloped primarily through the ef- 
forts of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, which sug- 
gested the, following ratio to be 
maintained for low pressure boil- 
ers: 


Sulfate- 

Carbonate 
Gauge Pressure Ratio 
Up-6o7aee 18. i. cout. 1 to 1 
150 to 250 Ibs. ..._.._~_- 2 to l 
Above 250 Ibs, _..__-_-_- 3 to l 


If the ratio obtained from the 
boiler water analysis was equal to 
or higher than that shown, it was 
thought that the water would not 
be. embrittling in nature. If a 
lower ratio was obtained, it was 
necessary to increase the sodium 
sulfate content or reduce the car- 
bonate content in order to main- 
tain the proper ratio. 

Research conducted during the 
last few years has served to indi- 
cate the inadequacy of this system 
of treatment. These researches 
have indicated that sedium ni- 
trate, Quebracho tannin, and 
waste sulfite liquor from the pa- 
per industry tend to overcome the 
embrittling characteristics of wa- 
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Embrittlement detector (patent ap- 

plied for), which was developed by 

the Joint Research Committee on 
Boiler Waters 


ter which has been found to be 
embrittling in character through 
the use of the embrittlement de- 
tector. Unfortunately, it is im- 
possible to state in a specific case 
which of these chemicals will 
prove effective. It is therefore 
necessary to try them one at a 
time, while continuing the use of 
the embrittlement detector, in or- 
der to be sure that the treatment 
in question is effective. Appropri- 
ate treatment of the boiler water, 
other than by the chemicals indi- 
cated, may serve to reduce or over- 
come its embrittling characteris- 
tics. 

Where it is suspected that the 
water in use as a boiler feed water 
may be embrittling in character, 
or where the embrittlement detec- 
tor has indicated that this is the 
case, it is desirable to have ex- 
pert handling of the boiler waters, 
for the consequences may be far 
too important to risk experimenta- 
tion by an unqualified operator. 


Corrosion 


Corrosion of boiler metal may 
be sub-divided into two general 
types, surface corrosion and pit- 
ting. 

General surface corrosion oc- 
curs when the boiler water is rel- 
atively acidic in character. Iron 
and ferrous metals are soluble in 
acid solutions; therefore, if the 
water in.the boiler is not suffi- 
ciently alkaline, attack on the 
boiler metal will take place. When 
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we speak of acidity in this con- 
nection, it is only in a relative 
sense, for in the high tempera- 
tures and pressures existing in 
boilers, surface corrosion takes 
place far above the neutral point. 
Prevention of surface corrosion 
is accomplished by elevating the 
PH value of the boiler water above 
10.5. In some cases, the natural 
alkalinity of the boiler water will 
provide a sufficiently high pH 
value to prevent surface corrosion. 
In other cases, it is necessary to 
add an alkaline material, such as 
caustic soda, soda ash, or some of 
the more alkaline phosphates, in 
order to maintain the pH of the 
boiler water at sufficiently high 
values. | 
The form of corrosion known as 
pitting is caused by the presence 
of dissolved oxygen. While gen- 
eral surface corrosion will be in 
evidence throughout the entire 
boiler surfaces, pitting is local- 
ized and results in the formation 
of holes or pits. When dissolved 
oxygen is present in boiler feed 
water, it is liberated as soon as 
the feed water encounters the 
high temperature in the interior 
of the boiler, with the result that 
formation of pits in the boiler 
metal is primarily localized in the 
area adjacent to the feed water as 
discharged into the boilers. 
General surface corrosion and 
pitting will greatly shorten the 
life of the boiler metal, resulting 
in costly repairs. In the more se- 
vere instances of pitting, the pits 
may extend entirely through the 
metal, resulting in failure of the 
metal at these points. Pitting of 
the boiler metal is prevented by 
the removal+rof dissolved oxygen 
from the feed water. This may be 
done externally to the boiler 
through the use of a de-aerating 
heater which pre-heats the water 
before it enters the boiler and al- 
lows the gases present to escape 
through appropriate vents. A prop- 
erly operated de-aerating heater 
will reduce the dissolved oxygen 
content to 0.01 cc per liter. The 
last vestiges of dissolved oxygen 
are then removed after the water 
enters the boiler through the use 
of appropriate chemical treatment 
in the chemicals fed to the boiler. 
If external removal of oxygen is 
not employed, it is necessary to 
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feed sufficient chemical treatment 
to the boiler to remove the dis- 
solved oxygen. The chemical most 
frequently used in boiler water, 
whether a de-aerating heater is 
first used to remove the bulk of 
the dissolved oxygen, or whether 
the water is fed directly to the 
boiler without pre-heating, is so- 
dium sulfite. This is a cheap 
and otherwise harmless chemical 
which absorbs the dissolved oxy- 
gen in the boiler water. In this 
chemical reaction the sodium sul- 
fite is converted to sodium sul- 
fate. It is necessary to feed the 
sulfite in sufficient amounts so 
that a sulfite residual of 20 to 40 
ppm is maintained within the 
boiler. This insures the absence 
of dissolved oxygen. 


Scale Formation 


Scale formation on boiler evap- 
orative surfaces is usually caused 
by deposits of insoluble magne- 
sium and calcium salts. If a boiler 
feed water contains appreciable 
quantities of calcium and magne- 
sium, a hard coating on the heat- 
ing surfaces of the boiler will re- 
sult unless appropriate steps are 
taken to overcome this tendency. 
Scale formation reduces the effi- 
ciency of heat transfer, because 
of the thermal insulating effect 
of the scale. This increases the 
cost of producing steam and, in 
addition, the presence of the scale 
may cause overheating of the met- 
al, resulting in tube failures. Cost- 
ly repairs, with the boiler out of 
commission, will result. 

Silica may also be responsible 
for the formation of boiler scale 
in certain instances. Silica scale 
is less common than the magne- 
sium and calcium scale, because 
silica in comparatively large quan- 
tities is less common in boiler 
waters than calcium and magne- 
sium salts. Silica gives rise to 
very hard types of scale, composed 
of magnesium and calcium sili- 
cate, or of the more rare hydrated 
sodium aluminum silicate known 
as analcite. 

Oil present in boiler waters may 
also give rise to scale and to un- 
desirable concentrations in the 
boiler. Oil acts as a binder, which 
cements together suspended solids 
present in the boiler water to form 
a coating on the heating surfaces. 


As the oil carbonizes on the hot 
surface, the coating gives rise to 


a hard scale. Oil may also cause 
tube failure, due to its tendency 
to collect suspended solids into a 
mass, which is usually then car- 
ried to the lower parts of the boil- 
er, where the greatest transfer 
takes place. If, under these con- 
ditions, the mass of solids chances 
to form a plug in a tube or adheres 
to the heated surfaces of the boil- 
er, failure may occur at such a 
point. 

Where the scale is due to the 
presence of calcium or magnesium 
salts, the calcium or magnesium 
may be removed from the boiler 
feed water by an appropriate type 
of external treatment. In other 
cases, and particularly where the 
concentration of the calcium and 
magnesium salts in the feed water 
is low, it may prove more econom- 
ical to treat the boiler waters in- 
ternally with chemicals, which 
will transform the dissolved cal- 
cium and magnesium salts into an 
insoluble sludge and thus prevent 
the formation of scale. When such 
a sludge is formed, it is desirable 
to maintain it in a fluid form so 
that it will be removed from the 
boiler by blowdown and thus pre- 
vent it baking on the heated sur- 
face of the boiler to form a scale. 
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The most common chemicals 
used for the formation of an in- 
soluble sludge with calcium and 
magnesium salts are caustic soda, 
soda ash, and a number of the 
alkali phosphates. 

Sludge conditioners for main- 
taining the sludge within the boil- 
er in a fluid form are usually of 
an organic nature. Tannin and 
starch are sometimes used for 
this purpose, and it has been 
found that some of the tannins 
and certain of the starches are 
much more satisfactory than oth- 
ers. Sodium manuronate is also 
extensively used in this connec- 
tion. 

The most suitable type of inter- 
nal treatment is based upon the 
boiler water being used and upon 
the particular boiler itself, which 
is a function of the design, pres- 
sure, and other characteristics of 
the boiler in question. Internal 
boiler-water treatment is now suf- 
ficiently well established on a 
scientific and technical basis so 
that the most suitable type of 
treatment may be determined by 
an investigation of the water to be 
used and of the boiler itself. In- 
ternal chemical treatment in a 
boiler should not be selected and 


(Continued on page 116) 
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Hot lime-soda softener, for reducing silica in boiler feed-waters 
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IN THINKING of the New World 

which is being ushered in, the 
foreman has new and added respon- 
sibilities. They have been dormant 
for a long time, but now they are 
dynamic. 

The foreman is the right arm of 
management. He is the salesman 
of company policies and the co- 
ordinator between employee and 
management. For a long time he 
has had a rather simple job to per- 
form, a free choice of action, and 
was king of his realm. All this has 
been changed. In addition to being 
a production manager, which he has 
always been, he now has many new 
duties which he must dischargé to 
fulfill his responsibilities. 

He must be a machinery engi- 
neer, in. that he must know the ca- 
pacities and capabilities of his ma- 
chines. He must be able to detect 
abuses and weaknesses of machines 
and to maintain maximum efficien- 
cy at minimum cost. He must al- 
ways be alert for knowledge of ma- 
chine deficiencies. He is not a 
simple overseer any more. 

He must be a human engineer, 
because employees are more sensi- 
tive to their rights, more suscept- 
ible to grievances, more sensitive to 
injustices than they have ever been. 
They are looking three ways—they 
watch the work load, the supervis- 
ory attitude toward themselves per- 
sonally, and the general supervisory 
attitude toward the group. Human 
engineering is more difficult than 
mechanical engineering. A defect in 
the machine is easily detected and 
can be cured scientifically. A de- 
fect or grievance in the worker is 
not so easily detected. and much 
more difficult to remove. 

The foreman must be endowed 
with a sense of safety. This means 
that he must not only make his 
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The New Foreman 
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place mechanically safe by provid- 
ing safe layout of machinery, safe- 
ty appliances, and safe flow of 
supplies and material, but must also 
develop in his workers a sense of 
mental awareness of dangers and 
thus produce mental safety. Physi- 
cal and mental safety are construct- 
ive factors in supervisory abilities. 
Some one has said that every work- 
er should arrive at his job in a safe 
mental attitude and remain that 
way throughout the day. It has 
been said that children and dogs 
reflect the training and supervi- 
sion they have received, and there- 
fore they are not so responsible for 
their acts as those who have super- 
vised and trained them. The re- 
sponsibility of the foreman for 
proper training and supervision 
that will make employees safe phys- 
ically and mentally cannot be over- 
estimated. 

From these statements, it is easi- 
ly inferred that the foreman must 
be a practical psychologist—a per- 
son of political mentality. He must 
be alert to mental reactions and 
tendencies and must know how to 
change undesirable attitudes into 
desirable attitudes. This is a new 
phase of safety to which he has not 
heretofore given as much atten- 
tion as is now required. Mental 
safety is a dominant necessity for 
good industrial relations—for best 
results in quantity and quality pro- 
duction. 

The foreman must also be well 
versed in labor legislation and in 
the many regulations issued by vir- 
tue of such legislation. There is 
now so much labor legislation—the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, Walsh- 
Healy Act, Social Security Act, War 
Labor Board and War Manpower 
Commission rulings, the Compensa- 
tion Insurance Act—that every su- 











perintendent or foreman must 
know and understand if he wishes 
to make himself of the greatest 
value possible. 

A knowledge of these laws and 
rulings will prevent him from mak- 
ing many errors and will assist him 
in curing or removing the errors 
of his employees. In this capacity, 
a new legal and judicial responsibil- 
ity has been added to his duties. 
This new duty is very important 
and should not be regared lightly. 
All the provisions of these laws and 
directives deal with human relation- 
ships and therefore loom large in 
industrial relations. 

These statements indicate that 
the foreman must be a man of su- 
perior mental and technical ability 
and keenly sensitive to the human 
side of industry. He must have a 
pleasing and commanding person- 
ality which will inspire confidence 
in his leadership. He must under- 
stand human nature and be able to 
meet the human problems with a 
fairness and a tact that inspires his 
employees. 

With this as a limited discussion 
of his background and larger re- 
quirements for successful leader- 
ship, perhaps a few paragraphs 
should be written about him as an 
administrator. So far, we have giv- 
en qualitative requirements. 

As a supervisor of a plant or de- 
partment, he should have a certain 
well-defined organization. He 
should should have with him cap- 
able and able men, men who un- 

(Continued on page 116) 
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: his action. 
5 made also for assuring that all em- 
' Ployees come for an exit interview 





Open Discussion Highlights 


Personnel Conference 


WITH FORMAL lectures cut to a minimum and the spotlight focused 

on panel discussions, the fourth Southeastern Personnel Conference 
launched a vigorous analysis of mutual problems at its three-day 
session at Duke University, Durham, N. C., September 11-13. 

The Wednesday morning panel on the “Development of a Personnel 
Organization,” with Baxter Mangum, Wright’s Automatic Machinery 
Co., Durham, N. C., presiding, brought forth the most heated discus- 
sion, with questions frequently being put to the panel from the floor 


instead of the reverse. 


Among the subjects discussed were absentee- 


ism, hospitalization, insurance benefits, visiting nurses, personnel 
records, control of villages by the personnel department, records of 
changes from job to job and shift to shift, service and efficiency 
ratings, exit interviews, premium pay for regular night shifts, re-em- 
ployment of veterans, authority of the personnel department with re- 
gard to time studies and the instituting of work-load changes. 


The consensus was that visiting 
nurses have helped a great deal in al- 
leviating absenteeism, though members 
differed widely on whether or not 
they should visit only employees who 
have been reported sick or all absen- 
tees aS a check-up. All agreed that 
tact must be used, but most felt that 
the main purpose of the nurse is to 
get people back on the job and that 
the nurse should report all unneces- 
sary absences to the office. It was 
Strongly felt that the mere fact of 
having such a check-up cuts down ab- 
senteeism. 

The value of exit interviews was 
uniformly recognized, not primarily 
for the purpose of saving employees 
who have already decided to quit but 
to determine causes which may keep 
others from quitting. Several people 
Stated that a series of exit interviews 
often uncovers attitudes and actions 
on the part of a foreman which need 
correcting. Others emphasized the im- 
portance of having personnel inter- 
views before the employee has actually 
quit, beeause it would be embarrassing, 
both in his own department and in the 
pay-roll department, for him to rescind 
Several suggestions were 


' without making them actually compul- 


; sory; the best solution, it was agreed, 
' is to have all final pay checks go to 


A 





| the personnel manager for delivery to 
_ the employee. 


The speakers in the panel and those 


| who spoke from the floor were pretty 
' Much in agreement that premium pay 


(about 10 per cent extra) should be 
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made for regular work on the night 
shift, though only the regular rate of 
pay should appear on the employee’s 
records to avoid confusion later. It 
was also generally agreed that the 
personnel department should act in an 
advisory capacity on all changes that 
directly affect employee welfare, such 
as improvements in the mill village 
and changes in work loads instigated 
by time studies. The personnel depart- 
ment should know better than the 
standards department, it was pointed 
out, when would be a bad time to in- 
augurate suck changes, as in the ex 
treme heat of summer when many 


. Sax see , 
of “ i * ¥ s 3 , 


St aR NS ope ert aan , = 


women quit anyway. Other points of 
agreement were on the necessity of ac- 
curate, detailed personnel records and 
on the increasing importance of hos- 
pitalization and various forms of in- 
surance benefits for employees. 

The use of efficiency ratings was 
widely approved, though there was 
some difference of opinion as to how 
detailed they should be. It was felt 
by some that more detailed ratings 
than “fair,” “good,” or “excellent,” 
should be used, but others felt that 
the job of making such ratings would 
take up too much time from the fore- 
man, who already considers the mat- 
ter a burden. All agreed that censid- 
erable training of the foremen is neces 
sary if the records are to have suf- 
ficient uniformity to be used as the 
basis of promotions or of laying off 
when a force is cut. Without such 
training, it was pointed out, the strict 
foreman is not likely to rate anybody 
above “fair,” and a lax, good-natured 
fellow is likely to bestow “excellent” 
on ali but his poorest workers. 

Nearly everyone agreed that to get 
the maximum value from efficiency 
ratings, they should be discussed with 
the employee. One plant makes it com- 
pulsory for supervisors not only to give 
the ratings at six-month intervals but 





Three members of the Personnel Conference committee. From the 

left, H. D. Wolf, professor of economics, Duke University; W. Lee 

McElrath, Champion Paper & Fiber Company, Canton, N. C.; and 
A. B. Richardson, American Viscose Corporation, Roanoke, Va. 
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to improve) with each employee. 


Demonstration of 
Job Relations Training 


Another session of the conference, 
which revealed the value of group dis- 
cussion, was the Tuesday afternoon 
meeting at which R. T. Taylor, Bur- 
jlington Mills Corporation, Greensboro, 
gave a demonstration of the Job Re- 
lations Training program, as it is put 
on in plants by the Training Within 
Industry division of the War Manpow- 
er Commission. Mr. Taylor was assist- 
ed in his presentation by several men 
and women who acted the roll of fore- 
men and foreladies attending the class, 
and so well did they enact their roles 
that most of the observers thought they 
were discussing actual problems in 
their respective plants. 

The main vaiue of the training pro- 
gram, as it emerged from the demon- 
stration, seemed to be the method of 
presentation. The foremen taking the 
course are not “lectured at” but learn 
certain fundamental principles of pre- 
venting personnel difficulties from aris- 
ing and of handling them when they 
do arise by discussing specific prob- 
lems from their own departments. That 
is, each foreman brings up some spe- 
cific problem, frequently a disciplinary 
one, which he has already handled, and 
before he telis what action he took, 


_ the group considers what action would 


be best. As the discussion proceeds, 
guided by the instructor but never 
completely controlled by him, the fol- 
lowing fundamental principles for 
handling any such problem emerge: 

1. Get the facts. Review the record 
and talk with ail individuals con- 
cerned. Understand opinions and feel- 
ings as well as what definitely hap- 
pened. Find out what rules and plant 
customs apply, realizing that sometimes 
plant rules and customs may be at 
variance, with the seriousness of an 
offense varying in proportion. Be sure 
you have the whole story. 

2. Weigh and Decide. Fit the facts 
together, considering their bearing on 
each other. Determine just what ac- 
tions are possible, and consider each 
in relation to your objective in acting, 
in relation to company practices and 
policies, and in relation to possible 
effects on the individual, the group, 
and production. And don’t jump at 
conclusions. 

3. Take action. Don’t pass the 
buck, but consider whether or not you 
ought to handle the matter entirely 
yourself or seek some help and advice 
from your supervisor. Watch the tim- 
ing of your action. 

4. Check results. Particularly note 
how your action affected production. 
Determine how soon you wilil want to 
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also to discuss the reasons (and ways 





Frank T. de Vyver, Duke University and 

Erwin Cotton Mills Company, Durham, 

N. C., secretary and treasurer of the 
conference committee. 


follow up and how often you should 
check. Watch for changes in output, 
attitudes, and relationships, so that 
you will know better how to handle 
similar problems when they arise. 


Strengthening of the 
Job Relations Line 


It was also made clear throughout 
the demonstration course how impor- 
tant it is for the foreman to strength- 
en the job relations line between him- 
self and those who work under him, 
above him, and in other departments. 
A supervisor gets results through peo- 
ple, the instructor repeatedly stressed, 
and he must always remember that 
people are to be treated as individuals 
—individuals affected by lasting aims 
and desires, as well as by temporary 
disturbances such as a toothache or a 
spat with the wife. Under the head- 
ing of how to get results through peo- 
ple and how to keep personnel diffi- 
culties to the minimum, the following 
four points were discussed: 

1. Let each worker know how he is 
getting along. Figure out what you ex- 
pect of him and let him know it too. 
Point out ways whereby he can im- 
prove. 

2. Give credit when due. Be on the 
look-out for extra or unusual perform- 
ance and commend a worker while 
“it’s hot.” 

3. Tell people in advance about 
changes that will affect them (particu- 
larly changes in shift, work loads, etc.) 
If possible, tell them why and get 
them to accept the change. 

4. Make the best use of each per- 
son’s ability. Look for ability not now 
being used. Never stand in a man’s 
way by keeping him on a job below 


-mentals 


and trouble to train a replacement. 


Three Speakers 

The three principal speeches of the 
conference were by Macon Miller, The 
Whiting Corporation, Chicago; J. 
Noble Braden, tribunal vice-president, 
American Arbitration Association, New 
York City; and Lawrence Appley, The 
Vick Chemical Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Mr. Miller spoke at the opening 
meeting of the conference on “The 
Foreman’s Place in Personnel and In- 
dustrial Relations.” He outlined the 
key position which the foreman occu- 
pies in interpreting management to the 
workers and the workers to manage- 
ment. It profits little, he said, for a 
company to develop an attitude of co- 
operation between worker and em- 
ployer or for this to be expressed in 
company policies which are “fair and 
considerate’”—two of the three funda- 
of desirable employer-em- 
ployee relations—unless the supervis- 
ory force assumes its responsibility for 
the third, “continually and consistently 
making the company attitude visible to 
the worker.” 

Outlining six characteristics of the 
unsuccessful foreman, Mr. Miller 
named these: promises things he can’t 
deliver; plays favorites; pretends ig- 
norance (of company policies, rules, 
wage scales, etc.); procrastinates; 
plays politics. Then he outlined the 
qualities which the employer and the 
workers expect of the foreman. 

The address by J. Noble Braden on 
“Arbitration for Settling Labor Dis- 
putes” dealt with the mechanics of ar- 
bitration and stressed the need for 
extensive preparation of a case before 
it is submitted to a single arbitrator 
or panel. Arbitration, he said, should 
not be confused with conciliation or 
mediation. The arbitrator is not hear- 
ing a case in order to effect a compro- 
mise; he is a judge, and a person who 
does not think he has the weight of 
evidence on his side, should not decide 
to arbitrate. Compromise would be 
preferable. 

The banquet speaker for the confer- 
ence was Lawrence A. Appley, vice 
president, Vick Chemical Company, 
Greensboro, who spoke on the expand- 
ing future of personnel relations. 

“The whole field of human relations 
will go through a continuing change 
for the better,” he pointed out, “The 
welfare of individuals will vary radical- 
ly with conditions, but the methods of 
dealing with those conditions will im- 
prove. There is one thing certain, and 
that is that the future of any organ!- 
zation, the future of the country, and 
the future of the world can be consid- 
ered only in terms of human values and 
relations.” 
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PRESIDED OVER by its chairman, O. 

G. Edwards, Avondale Mills, the 
Southeastern Section, American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists, met at the Callaway Auditorium 
in LaGrange, Ga., September 9, and 
heard short talks by members of the 
Executive Committee for Research of 
the national association. This com- 
mittee is composed of: Leonard S. 
Little, chairman; J. R. Bonnar; Dr. 
L. A. Olney; P. J. Wood; T. R. Smith; 


and William D. Appel, president of. 


the national association. 

Chairman Little was introduced by 
Mr. Edwards and introduced in turn 
the other members of the committee. 

Dr. Olney outlined the formation of 
the national association in 1921 in Bos- 
ton and pointed out that the research 
work of the association could be di- 
vided into three periods: From 1921 to 
1930, this work was carried on by 
association members in their own lab- 
oratories; from 1930 to 1940 was the 
period when the Textile Foundation, 
the Chemical Foundation, and others 
appropriated money to carry on the 
work; the present period, with re- 
search being carried on by corporate 
members and with support through 
scholarships and _ fellowships. He 
spoke of the work being carried on at 
Lowell Textile Institute, headquarters 
for the research work of the national 
association. 

T. R. Smith covered briefly the re- 
organization of the research sub-com- 
mittees, and J. R. Bonnar discussed 
the work being done to establish wash- 
ing standards for fabrics. 

P, J. Wood discussed the work being 
done on dimensional restorability of 
fabrics under a scholarship established 
by the American Viscose Corporation. 
He also spoke on the project for de 
termining the best uses for sodium 
chloride and- sodium sulfate, this proj- 
ect being supported by one of the large 
salt manufacturers. : 

Mr. Appel, who is chief of the tex- 
tile section, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards and is president of the national 
AATCC, spoke in part as follows: 

“It was suggested that I discuss the 
possibility of conflict between the ac- 
tivities of our research committee and 
the activities of the numerons textile 
research institutions which have 
sprung up, many of them quite re- 


Southeastern Section AATCC 
Mieets in LaGrange 


cently. For example, the Textile Re- 
search Institute, in New York, the 
Institute of Textile Technology, in 
Charlottesville, Va., the Callaway In- 
stitute, our hosts here tonight, and 
others will undoubtedly undertake 
work in the field of textile chemistry, 
dyeing, and finishing. What are our 
relations with these organizations? 
Are they competitors of the AATCC? 

“The answer is definitely ‘No!’ 
Our’s is a professional organization, 
not a research institution. 

“To the extent that the other or- 
ganizations undertake research in our 
field, it is clearly our object to en- 
courage them and to give them the 
benefit of our knowledge and long ex- 
perience. The opportunities for re- 
search on textiles are almost limitless, 
and the more that is accomplished by 
research, the more knowledge is 
gained, the better fortified our chem- 
ists and colorists will be to serve their 
employers and the industry. Our aim, 
then, is to promote such activities, not 
to oppose them. We hope they will 
bear fruit. If they do, our object is 
to bring such results to the attention 
of our members. 

“There are, however, two dangers in 
this mushroom growth of research or- 
ganizations in the textile industry. One 
is that too much will be expected of 
them, that they will fail to reach the 








goals set by contributors who do not 
realize that research takes not only 
time and money, but most of all, high- 
ly trained, experienced manpower— 
difficult to provide, especially in war- 
time. Each of us can help to offset 
any such false impressions of research 
that may arise in the companies with 
which we are associated. 

“The other danger is the possibility 
of duplication of effort. This is less 
important and is much less likely than 
might be supposed. The institutions 
have different objectives, and even if 
they tackle the same problem, they 
will almost surely go about it differ- 
ently and with different emphases. 

“However, the AATCC has always 
avoided duplication by maintaining 
close contact with other organizations 
whose interests are related to ours. 

“We have recently joined with oth- 
er textile research groups in the for- 
mation of an Intersociety Council for 
Textile Research, which, proposes to 
maintain a continuous inventory of 
active research projects sponsored by 
textile groups working in the interests 
of the textile industry, to avoid unin- 
tentional duplication of effort. 

“Thus we are, and always have been, 
well prepared not only to avoid dupli- 
cation, but to draw upon all available 
sources for help in the research work 
we have undertaken,” 
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on 





Before the evening meeting, members of the Southeastern Section, AATCC, 


visited Callaway Institute as guests of Robert W. Philip, president. 
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Textile Mill Waters 
(Continued from page 111) 


used in a haphazard manner, but 
should be chosen upon scientific 
principles and used under proper- 
ly controlled methods. 

The best method of preventing 
silica scale is to make use of a 
water low in silica or to treat the 
water externally by methods which 
will reduce the silica content of 
the water. Such reduction in sili- 
ca is effected in external water 
treatment equipment of the so- 
called cold lime and soda softener 
type or in the hot lime and soda 
softener type. Of these the hot 
lime soda softener is the more ef- 
fective in reducing silica in boiler 
feed waters. 

Oil should also be removed from 
a boiler water externally. This 
may be done mechanically by 
means of an oil separator or, 
chemically, by means of coagula- 
tion and filtration. The impor- 
tance of oil removal prior to its 
entry into the boiler cannot be 
over-emphasized. Prevention of 
the entrance of oil into the boiler 
feed-water by using only the mini- 
mum amount of oil required for 
satisfactory lubrication and by 
vigilantly eliminating all casual 
sources of oil contamination is vi- 
tal to good boiler operation. 

Soft water is desirable as proc- 
ess water for most textile opera- 
tions. For this reason, we find 
the textile industry concentrated 
in New England and in the Atlan- 
tic Coast states where soft waters 
are the characteristic surface wa- 
ters. Soft waters are those which 
contain only small amounts of cal- 
cium and magnesium salts, so that 
the waters of these areas are, in 
general, suitable boiler waters 
since they contain only small 
amounts of scale-forming calcium 
and magnesium salts. Many of 
these waters are sufficiently soft 
to be used in low-pressure boilers 
with only internal treatment. Un- 
fortunately, these soft waters are 
often high in silica. If such wa- 
ters are used in low pressure 
boilers, the results will usually be 
found not too unsatisfactory. In 
high pressure boilers, however, this 
may prove to be a dangerous prac- 
tice, and, in such cases, external 
removal of the silica is indicated. 
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Junior suit of light-weight Teca blend, 

woven with Eastman crimped acetate 

rayon. Said to be highly crush resistant. 
Collar and trim of rayon velvet. 





Where hard waters are encoun- 
tered, it is usually desirable to 
soften such waters by some type 
of external treatment, since. this 
will provide softened water both 
for textile-process use and boiler 
feed-water. The m» 3t suitable type 
of treatment can be based only 
upon a study of the source of wa- 
ter and with the water quality re- 
quirement of the mill and of the 
power plant in mind. 


(The fifth and concluding article 
in this series, to appear in an early 
issue, will deal with water problems 
that may be encountered in cooling 
systemss—The Editor). 


—— 
The New Foreman 


(Continued from page 112) 


derstand definitely what their jobs 
are and how they can be executed. 
With every job should go the re- 
sponsibility and authority neces- 
sary for its execution. Every fore- 
man should secure the best em- 
ployees available and should be able 
to give to them constructive direc- 
tions. He must be so alert to his 
responsibilities that he can keep 
ahead of their progress and should 
never become jealous of their prog- 
ress or ability. If he cannot keep 


sufficiently informed to be ab:e to 
direct his people efficiently, then he 
should retire or be replaced by a 
man who can. 

He should have carefully de- 
signed plans so that he will not con- 
sume his time trying to keep each 
man busy and thus stay in a 
harassed mental condition. Plan- 
ning is essential so that time may 
be provided for supervision and 
constructive thinking. There are al- 
ways opportunities for better me- 
chanical and.physical operations. 
The alert foreman allows time each 
day for such study. Planning thus 
helps him to push his work instead 
of having his work push him. An 
orderly mind produces orderly hab- 
its and smooth-running work. 

The foreman is the key man in 
many respects, particularly so now 
in these times of labor shortages. 
Manpower needs stimulating. The 
foreman is the key man to supply 
incentives by keeping duty and hap- 
piness constantly in the foreground. 
Every man must be made to feel 
his importance, that his contribu- 
tion is appreciated, that he can be 
helped to be a better workman if he 
so desires, that his country needs 
him now, that we are all in this war 
to win, and that we cannot stop un- 
til our armed forces are parading 
in Berlin and Tokio. We cannot 
stop then; we must carry on in the 
reconstruction and the reconver- 
sion. We must pay to enjoy free- 
dom. 

Finally, the foreman must super- 
vise with intelligence and fairness. 
He must base his judgment on vita! 
business data whenever possible. He 
must know and have definite stand- 
ards of workmanship and coopera- 
tion, and his employees must know 
what these standards are and that 
they are fair. These are the stand- 
ards by which their results are 
measured. His decisions must be 
clear, crisp, convincing. He must 
not have suspicions, and he must 
live and act so that his employees 
will not have suspicions. He must 
have no lax or loose methods. 

Thus we have drawn a sketchy 
outline of one of the most impor- 
tant men in industry. The foreman 
is vital in every plant. He has done 
a fine job in these dangerous days. 
He must gird himself to carry on 
when they are over, or there may 
develop more dangerous days. 
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EXTILE TOPICS 


Some Pick-up in Period 
of Price Adjustments 


ANNOUNCEMENT around mid-August 

of interim prices for cotton print 
cloths was followed by release of a 
fairly substantial volume of business 
in gray goods, after several months of 
lethargic trading. Issuance of ceiling 
increases on a base of 2% cents per 
pound on cloths in the sheeting yarn 
group early in September prompted a 
flurry of allotments amounting tv 
many millions of yards. 

Much attention was centered on 
Congressional activity with cotton 
parity, however, and the entire situa- 
tion in September remaiaed a critical 
one for the cotton textile industry. The 
general tendency of the cotton goods 
market was to hold to nearby business, 
as uncertainties over the permanence 
of new pricing and the possibility ot 
an earl) terminatic. of hustilities in 
Eurot e suided the . .. t+, 

Mid-September wviought a report 
fruin the lepartment of Labor which 
revealed that eetton clothing, textiles, 
und household goods cuntinued tu be 
in short supply as late as July. This 
came aS no surprise to the industry. 
In fact, an even tighter situation was 
forecast in many low-priced lines for 
the last quarter of the year. 


Reconversion Matters 
Gaining Attention 


Impounding of four types of stocks 
of duck by WPB, announced on Sep- 
tember 11, indicated how critical mili- 
tary needs have continued to be. In 
addition. a drastic directive to pro- 
ducers of these types stated that no 
looms weaving such duck in the early 
part of 1943 might be used after Octo- 
ber 1, 1944, for the production of any 
other fabrics. 

It is realized that war needs will 
continue on a broad scale for a long 
time, unless the Pacific phase of the 
war has an unexpectedly e: rly conclu- 
sion. Cotton materials will remain 
highly essential until the global con- 
flict is a thing of the past. In fact. 
from the apparel standpoint, concen- 
tration of fighting in the Pacific pre- 
Sumably means relatively increased 
use of cotton items. 

Nevertheless, the turn of events in 
Europe through the summer and early 
fall focused attention of mill men on 
reconversion and its problems. It has 
been cited that manufacturing read- 


justment, of itself, is nut tov serious 
u problem; a considerable number of 
textiles used by the Government are 
declared suitable for the regular civil- 
ian trade. 

Here was another reason for expe 
diting the establishment of new prices. 
with indications that the matter would 
not be settled by OPA before the Ger- 
man defeat. Important decisions were 
faced, moreover, with regard to value-x 
after the war and the government pvw- 
sition with relation to them. The pro- 
vision for a floor under raw cotton 
caused speculation upon some sort of 
cushion for textiles against possible 
unsettlement of values. 

On the other hand, return tu pe.ce. 
in the minds of many cotton textile 
men, should be followed! as quickly as 
possibie by restoration of a ftce mar- 
ket. Price cuntrols are workable when 
war creates scarcity, but. it is held 
that a free market later will be neces- 
sary to keep the industry on a sound 
basis, with goods returning to norma! 
relationships. 

Legislation for tax relief ulso iias 
been a moot topic and is considered « 
paramount issue. Reduction of the 
Niaximum corporation tax, it is argued, 
would attract new venture capital into 








@ First Sgt. Carl F. Jaegers, 92nd Chemi- 
cal Company, U. 8. Army, has been awarded 
the Soldiers Medal for heroism on Kwajalein 
Island. He is a brother of A. C. Jaegers, of 
Rutherfordton, N. C., and both are well 


known in the textile industry. 
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the industry, and that would create 
jobs which are essential to the full 
employment of the nation, perhaps as 
important as never before, in view of 
the vast war expenditures. 

Incidentally, the reduction of taxes 
is proposed also as a measure condu- 
cive to the best interests of the coun- 
try from the revenue viewpoint. High 
war taxes which must prevail for war 
purposes would be a_ deterrent to 
peace-time business. It has been dem- 
onstrated in the past that reduced 
taxes following war have led to coliec- 
tion of more taxes. 


Government Corrective 
Efforts Fail te Work 


Intended cooperative efforts ‘iy yov- 
erument agencies have fallen short of 
elfecting remedies. The trade puts its 
finger on excessive time taken by OPA 
for adjusting prices as the main ob- 
stacle. The manpower problem entered 
the equation, yet it is cited that pro- 
duction has been maintained around 
50 per cent above that of a normal 
peace-time year. , 

Shortages under such production is 
laid to heavy demands from the Gov- 
ernment and more-than-normal call for 
the remaining output against civilian 
needs from a public with unusual 
spending power. Yet market reports 
intimated that a freer flow of goods 
for civilian could have been 
achieved through mure prompt action 
by OPA in repricing fabrics to refleci 
parity for cotton. 

It was indicated toward mid-Sep- 
tember that the OPA would drop its 
policy of interim prices for chambrays, 
denims, print cloths, and other new 
schedules recently issued and set up a 
basis for goods in line with cost fig- 
ures submitted by manufacturers and 
rechecked by OPA accountants. How- 
ever, estimate was that six to eight 
weeks would be required for determi- 
natien of costs and establishing ceil- 
ings. 

Thus further uncertainties were cre- 
ated for mills which had waited since 
passage of the Stabilization Extension 
Act, effective June 30, for adjustments 
in prices. A general increase of prices 
was suggested, subject to subsequent 
correction on the basis of cost data. In- 
stead, months of uncertainty have been 
forced on the trade through the Gov- 
ernment policy. 

However, in a release of September 
17, the OPA announced ceiling in- 


uses 
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creases aggregating about 10 per cent 
for all fine cotton goods under indi- 
vidual construction ceilings. The OPA 
compared certain current costs for a 
group of mills with costs submitted by 
those mills late in 1942 and found a 


weighted average increase of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. The new ceilings 
are subject to later revision upward or 
downward, on the basis of a contem- 
plated study of current costs to be 
made in considerable detail. 


New England Mill Situation 


September 18, 1944 


LACKING incentive in a time of price 

uncertainty, the cotton manufac- 
turers were inclined through Septem- 
ber to fill only limited demands from 
regular customers. Constant delay by 
the OPA in issuing higher prices on 
combed-yarn goods tended to keep the 
market very tight. 

Urgent and highly-rated military 
needs naturally were taken care of, 
but even on these a caution prevailed. 
Government procurement remained ac- 
tive for production through the rest of 
the year. 

While waiting for ceiling revisions, 
the trade pointed to serious interrup- 
tion of output through the summer as 
indicating that substantial yardage for 
civilian distribution is unlikely. Sus- 
tained government demand was cut- 
ting into supplies as absenteeism of 
workers reduced the over-all output. 

Important mill districts, such as 
Fall River and New Bedford, were in 
the path of the hurricane on Septem- 
ber 14. Much damage was reported 
among mills immediately after the 
storm. However, the reports were only 
general, and whether production was 
noticeably affected was not known at 
the time of this writing. 


Integration of Mills 
an Important Trend 


In the general market for cotton 
goods, a sore spot for several months 
has been the tendency of producers of 
gray goods to convert their own prod- 
ucts, because of the unsatisfactory 
price situation under OPA regulations. 
Only recently a New York textile mer- 
chant urged, in a letter to the Small 
Business Division of the Department 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
that Government regulations be 
adopted to curb the amount of con- 
verting that a gray-goods mill might 
do. 

For many years a number of lead- 
ing units among the cotton mills of 
New England have gained a firm place 
in the market by carrying their prod- 
uct through to the ultimate consumer. 
Against keen competition, they have 
survived by specializing in a line that 
has carried a name to the public 
through integration of output from the 
gray to the finished goods. 


Whether through the spur of war 
controls, which have limited profits on 
vray goods and offered a better mar- 
gin on finished items, or from other 
causes, the integration of mills in this 
district has been proceeding in a 
notable way for many months. As one 
observer here said recently, it is diffi- 


cult to keep track today of who owns 


what mill. 


*‘Textile-Fiber’’ Industry 
Rather Than ‘**Cotton’”’ 


Another trend which has been 
growing for many more years than the 
one toward vertical set-ups in New 
England is the merging of cotton and 
synthetics. It seems timely to point 
out that what was the cotton industry 
almost exclusively for 135 years or 
more would more logically today be 
called the textile-fiber industry. 

When “artificial silk” became rayon 
in the middle of the ’20s, cotton manu- 
facturers of this district began to ac- 
cept it as the handmaid of cotton. 
Gradually at first, and more rapidly, 
as the chemical fibers have expanded 
extraordinarily, the production of cot- 
ton mills has been adjusted to com- 
bination lines of goods. 

This circumstance is manifest in the 
vertical units which have been report- 
ed from many centers of the district 
for several months. In fact, it appears 
that the movement has been quickened 
by factors which have been conspicu- 


ously associated with the development 
of synthetics in the textile industry. 

In seeking government intervention 
to stop this trend, the textile merchant 
mentioned sees such a* movement as 
monopolistic. Against this, it has long 
been recognized in this district that a 
natural advantage for producers of 
gray goods has been realized where 
the identity of such cloth is maintained 
through the finished product. 


Cotton Consumption 
Rallies in August 


After the slump in July to 61,506 
bales in raw cotton consumed by New 
England mills, a rally developed in 
August which practically restored the 
previous rate. The figure was 79,037 
bales in August, against 79,599 in 
June. However, the August figure in 
1948 was 82,078. For the first eight 
months, 1944 ran more than 16 per 
cent below 1948, with 613,403 and 
733,992 bales respectively. 

In this connection the labor situa- 
tion is of paramount consideration. 
The mills look forward to running at 
as high a capacity as possible. Plenty 
of demand is in sight for cotton. goods. 

Return of workers to this industry 
appears to be no problem. They will be 
welcome. So far, where employees have 
shifted to other war jobs, rather than 
being inducted into the armed forces, 
the trend back has been light. 

Meantime, the mills are contending 
with the wage problem, with repre 
sentatives in: Washington at mid-Sep- 
tember to press their case against ad- 
vances. Even the possible raising, as 
anticipated, of the Little Steel Formula 
in other lines was considered no war- 
rant for advances in cotton mill wages. 
For in fact, wartime increases in the 
mills have far exceeded the general in- 
creases under that formula. 
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Reeonversion 


ACTING CHAIRMAN J. A. Krug, of 
the War Production Board, has 
announced that the Army, Navy and 
major war agencies have unanimously 
agreed on a program designed to pro- 
vide the utmost stimulus to reconver- 
sion when Germany is defeated, while 
at the same time protecting production 
necessary for the Japanese war. 
Acting upon findings that there will 
be a reduction of about 40 per cent of 





war production within three months 
after the defeat of Germany, which 
will free over 4,000,000 workers, the 
Board decided to: 3 

1. Remove aimost all controls over 
materials immediately upon the defeat 
of Germany except those that are ab- 
solutely necessary to assure the re- 
duced measure of war production neces- 
sary to defeat Japan. This means that 
all manufacturers can use any plant 
and any materials that are not need- 
ed for military production for- any 
civilian production. cal 
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AMERICA'S WOMEN ANSWER THE CALL- 


The Women’s Reserve... WAVES... in less than a year have released thousands of 
men for active sea duty. Their goal is 47,000. Military authorities are enthusiastic about these 


“sailors in skirts”... “They’re performing a man-sized job.” To all of us on the home front they 
are an inspiration to work harder ...to work as though Victory were our sole responsibility. 


Most of Standard Yarns must go to our fighting men. You would not have it otherwise. But 
come Victory and Peace, be assured Standard’s sole responsibility will be traditional quality 
yarns for peacetime uses. 


=} STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER 60. 


CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 
Sales Offices: 804-6 Lafayette Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Representatives in principal Cities and in Central and South American Countries 
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2. The War Production Board and 
other Government agencies will do 
everything within their powers to as- 
sist and encourage industry in resum- 
ing civilian production and maintain- 
ing employment, through the “know- 
how” of its industry divisions and in- 
dustry-and-labor advisory committees. 

3. The Board will maintain its or- 
ganization and powers so as not to 
relinquish authority until it is certain 
that the war production program is 
adequate for a speedy victory over 
Japan. 

The purpose of the decision is two- 
fold: first, to assure full military pro- 
duction until final victory over Japan; 
second, to free civilian enterprise to the 
utmost. 

Industry is to be allowed—in its 
own way, according to the availability 
of markets, men, materials, and plants 
—to do the swiftest and most effective 
job possible of restoring production, 
making whatever people want, and af- 
fording maximum employment, just as 
quickly as possible. The plan is sim- 
ple in outline. Detailed procedures 
for putting it into effect will be devel- 
oped promptly. Some of the contemplat- 
ed plans follow. 


There will be only one preference 
rating—in addition to the present emer- 
gency AAA rating—and this rating will 
be reserved exclusively for military 
programs during the war against Ja- 
pan. Ail other production will be un- 
rated. Manufacturers will be permit- 
ted to accept unrated orders, but they 
will be obliged to fill rated military 
orders ahead of all other business. 


After Germany’s collapse, no pro- 
gramming of civilian production will be 
necessary. The information which the 
War Production Board has on the 
available supplies of materials, com- 
ponents, facilities, and manpower ifn- 
dicates that maximum civilian outout 
can be achieved without detailed pri- 
orities regulation from Washington. 
The War Production Board will re- 
tain its Industry Divisions and its In- 
dustry Division Requirements Commit- 
tees, whose job will be to make certain 
that no one is permitted to procure an 
unreasonable amount ef any material 
or product, that needed materials and 
components are made available to top 
essential civilian activities such as 
transportation, utilities, and fuel, and 
that small business is given an equal 
opportunity to secure materials and 
supplies. 


A very few allocation orders will 
be continued for materials that remain 
tight, such as lumbery textiles, and 
certain chemicals. For example, it will 
be necessary to continue strict con- 
trols of the use of lumber, particularly 
for major construction projects. 
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facturing Co. 


@ This safety can-til stand is designed 
to aid so and han of mable 
solvents which have to be poured into smaller 


containers. The pu is to save employees 
from stooping and as well as to elimi- 
nate the danger of inflammable sol- 
vent. 





Crisis in Cotton 


Business Week raises the question 
whether Senator Bankhead’s effort to 
raise cotton prices would amount to a 
service or a disservice to Southern 
farmers, in that it may be raising them 
high for a hard fall, in view of the 
“bleak” prospects for the fiber after 
the war. 

Three pertinent trends are cited: 
Price and quality competition with syn- 
thetic fibers will become a postwar 
reality ; export markets in competition 
with low-cost foreign growers can he 
regained only by some such artifice as 
subsidized sales or a cartel to hold the 
umbrella over all producing countries ; 
mechanization promises revolutionary 
changes in the cotton map, shifting the 
center to the broad plains of Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

Substantiation to these theories is 
offered in figures for the periods: the 
1925-29 average, the 1935-39 average, 
anc 1944 estimates. Acreage in these 
three periods is 43,900,000, 28,500,000, 
and 20,000,000. The production in bales 
was 15,300,000, 13,100,000, and 11,000,- 
000. Foreign production for the first 
two periods was 10,700,000 and 13,600,- 
000. United States exports dropped 
from 8,100,000 bales to 5,200,000, with 
United States consumption being 6,600,- 
000 for the first two and jumping to 
9,700,000 estimated in 1944. The price 
has run 17.4 cents, 9.9 cents and 20 
cents. Rayon consumption, in 500 pound 
units to compare with cotton bales, has 
run 200,000, 700,000 and 1,500,000. 

Mill men already place cotton and 
rayon on a competitive price basis, 
while rayon has cut into cotton’s tire 
cord market on a quality basis. While 
some of rayon’s growth cut into silk, 
it also undercut cotton to some extent, 


Westinghouse Electric € Manu- 


even when its price was double that of 
cotton. 

The peacetime peak in home con- 
sumption was under 8,000,000 bales, 
with a war peak of above 11,000,000, 
but even should we use 9,000,000 at 
home after the war, a large export 
market would still be imperative. 

Despite limited acreage and other 
stimulants in the thirties, improved 
planting methods produced almost an 
equal amount on 60 per cent as much 
land, and we priced ourselves out of 
the export market and locked up sur. 
pluses equivalent to a year’s crop for 
many years. 

Export subsidies, tried before the 
war, are repugnant to the fine theories 
of breaking down trade barriers in the 
postwar world, while subsidies on 
American products will bring retalia- 
tory subsidies from other nations. 


Propaganda 


“Forgotten People’ — that’s. the 
phrase the Textile Workers Union uses 
to describe cotton mill employees. 

In a carefully prepared pamphlet. 
the union offers reasons for the short- 
age of cotton goods. Military demand 
is tremendous, but, the union statis. 
ticians point out, cotton textile mill 
employment dropped from a peak of 
510,000 at the end of 1942 to 473,000 
in December, 1943. Reason: Average 
weekly pay at the end of 1943 was 
$24.78, compared with an all-industries 
average of $44.68. Workers desert the 
milis for higher-paying jobs elsewhere. 

TWU argues, of course, that the 
answer is unionization, higher wages. 
It doesn’t explain that this will make 
more difficult the fight of cotton tex- 
tiles against inroads by synthetic fiber 
materials. 


Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association 


The honorable mention for outstand- 
ing achievement in trade association 
work given the Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association in the Nationa) 
Trade Association contest is a _ well 
earned reward for the accomplish- 
ments of this organization during the 
war period in so stimulating coopera- 
tive efforts by its cotton mill owners 
and their employees that all the huge 
demands by the armed forces for 
clothing and other textile products 
have been successfully met. 

The citation of the association 
shows that in no plant in the five 
Southern states in which its mills op- 
erate has a single man-hour been lost 
due to strikes or walkouts. This is 
strong evidence of constructive em- 
ployee-relations cooperation, 

The Southern Combed Yarn Spin- 
ners Association includes 1,500,000 
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2. The War Production Board and 
other Government agencies will do 
everything within their powers to as- 
sist and encourage industry in resum- 
ing civilian production and maintain- 
ing employment, through the “know- 
how” of its industry divisions and in- 
dustry-and-labor advisory committees. 

3. The Board will maintain its or- 
ganization and powers so as not to 
relinquish authority until it is certain 
that the war production program is 
adequate for a speedy victory over 
Japan. 

The purpose of the decision is two- 
fold: first, to assure full military pro- 
duction until final victory over Japan; 
second, to free civilian enterprise to the 
utmost. 

Industry is to be allowed—in its 
own way, according to the availability 
of markets, men, materials, and plants 
—to do the swiftest and most effective 
job possible of restoring production, 
making whatever people want, and af- 
fording maximum employment, just as 
quickly as possible. The plan is sim- 
ple in outline. Detailed procedures 
for putting it into effect will be devel- 
oped promptly. Some of the contemplat- 
ed plans follow. 


There will be only one preference 
rating—in addition to the present emer- 
gency AAA rating—and this rating will 
be reserved exclusively for military 
programs during the war against Ja- 
pan. Ail other production will be un- 
rated. Manufacturers will be permit- 
ted to accept unrated orders, but they 
will be obliged to fill rated military 
orders ahead of all other business. 


After Germany’s collapse, no pro- 
gramming of civilian production will be 
necessary. The information which the 
War Production Board has on the 
available supplies of materials, com- 
ponents, facilities, and manpower in- 
dicates that maximum civilian outout 
can be achieved without detailed pri- 
orities regulation from Washington. 
The War Production Board will re- 
tain its Industry Divisions and its In- 
dustry Division Requirements Commit- 
tees, whose job will be to make certain 
that no one is permitted to procure an 
unreasonable amount of any material 
or product, that needed materials and 
components are made available to top 
essential civilian activities such as 
transportation, utilities, and fuel, and 
that small business is given an equal 
opportunity to secure materials and 
supplies. 


A very few allocation orders will 
be continued for materials that remain 
tight, such as lumbery textiles, and 
certain chemicals. For example, it will 
be necessary to continue strict con- 
trols of the use of lumber, particularly 
for major construction projects. 
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Crisis in Cotton 


Business Week raises the question 
whether Senator Bankhead’s effort to 
raise cotton prices would amount to a 
service or a disservice to Southern 
farmers, in that it may be raising them 
high for a hard fall, in view of the 
“bleak” prospects for the fiber after 
the war. 

Three pertinent trends are cited: 
Price and quality competition with syn- 
thetic fibers will become a postwar 
reality ; export markets in competition 
with low-cost foreign growers can he 
regained only by some such artifice as 
subsidized sales or a cartel to hold the 
umbrella over all producing countries ; 
mechanization promises revolutionary 
changes in the cotton map, shifting the 
center to the broad plains of Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

Substantiation to these theories is 
offered in figures for the periods: the 
1925-29 average, the 1935-39 average, 
anc 1944 estimates. Acreage in these 
three periods is 43,900,000, 28,500,000, 
and 20,000,000. The production in bales 
was 15,300,000, 13,100,000, and 11,000,- 
000. Foreign production for the first 
two periods was 10,700,000 and 13,600,- 
000. United States exports dropped 
from 8,100,000 bales to 5,200,000, with 
United States consumption being 6,600,- 
000 for the first two and jumping to 
9,700,000 estimated in 1944. The price 
has run 17.4 cents, 9.9 cents and 20 
cents. Rayon consumption, in 500 pound 
units to compare with cotton bales, has 
run 200,000, 700,000 and 1,500,000. 

Mill men already place cotton and 
rayon on a competitive price basis, 
while rayon has cut into cotton’s tire 
cord market on a quality basis. While 
some of rayon’s growth cut into silk, 
it also undercut cotton to some extent, 


even when its price was double that of 
cotton. 

The peacetime peak in home con- 
sumption was under 8,000,000 bales, 


with a war peak of above 11,000,000, [ 


but even should we use 9,000,000 at 
home after the war, a large export 
market would still be imperative. 
Despite limited acreage and other 
stimulants in the thirties, improved 
planting methods produced almost an 
equal amount on 60 per cent as much 
land, and we priced ourselves out of 
the export market and locked up sur- 
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many years. 

Export subsidies, tried before the 
war, are repugnant to the fine theories 
of breaking down trade barriers in the 
postwar world, while subsidies on 
American products will bring retalia- 
tory subsidies from other nations. 


Propaganda 


“Forgotten People’ — that’s. the 
phrase the Textile Workers Union uses 
to describe cotton mill employees. 

In a carefully prepared pamphlet. 
the union offers reasons for the short- 
age of cotton goods. Military demand 
is tremendous, but, the union statis- 
ticians point out, cotton textile mill 
employment dropped from a peak of 
510,000 at the end of 1942 to 473,000 
in December, 1943. Reason: Average 
weekly pay at the end of 1943 was 
$24.78, compared with an all-industries 
average of $44.68. Workers desert the 
milis for higher-paying jobs elsewhere. 

TWU argues, of course, that the 
answer is unionization, higher wages. 
It doesn’t explain that this will make 
more difficult the fight of cotton tex- 
tiles against inroads by synthetic fiber 
materials. 


Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association 


The honorable mention for outstand- 
ing achievement in trade association 
work given the Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association in the Nationa) 
Trade Association contest is a_ wel! 
earned reward for the accomplish- 
ments of this organization during the 
war period in so stimulating coopera- 
tive efforts by its cotton mill owners 
and their employees that all the huge 
demands by the armed forces for 
clothing and other textile products 
have been successfully met. 

The citation of the association 
shows that in no plant in the five 
Southern states in which its mills op- 
erate has a single man-hour been lost 
due to strikes or walkouts. This is 
strong evidence of constructive em- 
ployee-relations cooperation, 

The Southern Combed Yarn Spin- 
ners Association includes 1,500,000 
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@ This is one of the 3,000-gallon portable 
synthetic rubber tanks, now extensively used 
in combat areas for the storage of gasoline, 
oil, and aromatic fuels. It is being set up 
near the Mishawaka, Ind., plant of United 
States Rubber Company, where the tank was 


originally developed, and is now being pro- 
duced on a large scale. Reported advantages 
for overseas use are that the tanks are col- 
lapsible, can be shipped in small space, are 
light in weight, can be easily camouflaged in 
the field, and can be set up easily. 





spindles, producing combed cotton sales 
yarn. Its members operate 120 mills. 


Machinery Exports 
—for Cash 


Postwar exports of textile machin- 
ery and other equipment necessary to 
the rehabilitation of liberated areas 
will be limited to a “strictly cash” 
basis, officials of the Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration have stated recently. 

The iend-lease statement came in re- 
ply to reports here that the Govern- 
ment was planning to rebuild all de- 
molished cotton mills in foreign coun- 
tries with new and the most modern 
machinery. It was stated that, while 
many of the present Allied countries 
will be in need of textile machinery, 
such equipment, if made available at 
all, would be sent abroad on a cash 
basis and through regular commercial 
channels. 


Domestic Demand 
for Machinery 


Aside from the postwar market 
abroad, manufacturers of textile ma- 
chinery are reported to be facing a 
bright future domestically. According 
to recent estimates, approximately 70 
per cent of the nation’s spindleage is 
over 18 years old. It is also pointed 
out that operations on two and three 
shifts during the war have resulted 
in considerable wear and tear on ex- 
isting equipment. Therefore, large- 
scale replacements will be necessary. 

The extent to which foreign equip- 
ment has been ruined cannet, of course, 
be determined with-.any degree of 
accuracy, FEA said. However, cloth- 
ing and textile needs of the liberated 
areas will be great. The ability of 
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such countries to supply textile de- 
mands on their own will depend largely 
upon their ability to pay for new, mod- 
ern machinery. Asked if there had 
been any thought given to working out 
plans for the extension of long-term 
credits, as suggested by Eric Johnston 
in the case of Russia, FEA officials 
said there had been no plan submit- 
ted. 

Although foreign demands for textile 
machinery may be strong, it is esti- 
mated here that many manufacturers 
will have all they can do to fill domes- 
tic orders, without seeking foreign 
purchasers. The continued prosperity of 
the manufacturers is tied in closely 
with the prosperity of the textile in- 
dustry as a whole, and it would be to 
their advantage to keep domestic mills 
running in as strong a position as pos- 
sible, 


Cotton Control Looms 


The recent attempts of Senator 
Bankhead and others to bolster the 
price of cotton to its theoretical pari- 
ty price forebodes danger, not only to 
the farmer and processor, but to the 
cotton merchants, exchanges, the pub- 
lic, and others. 

Senator Bankhead desires to in- 
crease the loan value of cotton placed 
with CCC to 95 per cent of parity, 
which is almost market price and, on 
a depressed market, could soon become 
more than market price. The Govern- 
ment would thus become the only pur- 
chaser cotton could have unless foreign 
cottons at lower prices should come in, 
and no one wants to think of this. 

This would wreck the cotton mer- 
chants and the cotton exchanges and 
force consumers to pay an inflation- 





ary price for its products. It would 
destroy all of the traditional markets 
and routes through which cotton trav- 
els and put it in a distinctly con- 
trolled area. 

But this is not all. They desire to 
then give power to the CCC to sell 
cotton in world markets at world prices 
and let the Government assume the 
loss. At the same time, Senator Bank- 
head desires that the domestic market 
Shall pay the artificially fixed price 
and try to compete with imports from 
abroad and with synthetics at home. 

The entire situation is silly, but dan- 
gerous unless remedied. It is one of 
the most ridiculous situations that 
supposedly sensible men have devel- 
oped. The following excerpt is the 
language. Section 15(b) provides 
among other things: 


Surplus farm commodities shall 
not be sold in the United States 
under this Act in quantities in ex- 
cess of, or at prices less than, those 
applicable with respect to sales of 
such commodities by the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation, or at less 
than current prevailing market 
prices, whichever may be the high- 
er, unless such commodities are be- 
ing disposed of, pursuant to this 
Act, only for export; and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation may dis- 
pose of or cause to be disposed of 
for cash, for export only at com- 
petitive world prices, any farm com. 
medity or product thereof without 
regard to restrictions with respect 
to the disposal of commodities im- 
posed upon it by any law. 


Price Controls Bad 


Direct Government purchases as 4a 
price stabilizer have had a poor past 
record in the case of cotton. In the 
early days of the depression, Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Administration sought 
to hold the price of cotton by taking 
all offerings at 16 cents a pound, but 
cotton fell to one-third of this price. 

No matter how this proposal is 
viewed, it adds up to the disruption of 
long existing manufacturing and mer- 
chandising arrangements in order to 
secure parity for the farmer. 

The industry is now going througn 
an agonizing period while OPA makes 
the proper adjustments to reflect the 
last piece of legislation secured by the 
cotton bloc. Is it to be kept in a 
constant state of turmoil while new 


experiments are tried to bring cotton 


to parity? That sounds like burning 
the house in order to roast the Sunday 
dinner. 

The textile industry is not opposed 
to parity as such. It prefers stability 
in its raw staple structure, but not at 
the expense of disrupting its ways of 
doing business or squeezing out of man- 
ufacturing costs the increase granted to 
farmers. 

Any pricing policy set for raw cot- 
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ton should be reflected in manufac- 
turing prices and reflected simultan- 
eously with the price for the farmer, 
not months afterwards. This has not 
been the case to date, with a much 
simpler piece of legislation than is now 
proposed. 


Vertical Set-ups 


During the last two decades, the 
cotton textile industry has tended to- 
ward vertical integration. Many mills 
are now having their own selling agen- 
cies, and some have their own finishing 
and printing plants. In a few cases, 
the products are processed and ready 
‘for the consumer as they leave the 
factory. 

This has been considered good busi- 
ness, because it lays down definite 
knowledge of the route that goods fol- 
low from their first process to final 
consumer. It gives to the manufac- 
turer of primary processes a definite 
plan for.carrying through to the con- 
sumer market. This is integration 
from the lower level to the higher 
level. 

Now there is another trend in ver- 
tical integration. This is integration 
from the higher level to the lower 
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level. Certain converting houses are 
acquiring control or an interest in 
grey goods mills. Whether this is a 
definite tendency, or trend, or simply 
an expedient due to the present scar- 
city of grey goods, remains to be de- 
termined. Some cutters-up are report- 
ed to be aiming to protect their inter- 
ests by buying into mill ownership. 

There is a very interesting question 
raised by this action. If it continues 
in the postwar period, it may effect 
many changes in the market and in 
the manufacture of goods. Most people 
think this movement on the part of the 
converters and the cutters-up is only 
a temporary expedient to overcome the 
acute shortages. Again, the experi- 
ment may prove economically worth- 
while and may continue. 

Just as vertical integration on the 
part of the mills cannot be adopted 
by all mills, just so will it be found 
that the integration of the converters 
and cutters-up will be limited to cer- 
tain more favorable organizations. 

This new phase of vertical integra- 
tion is interesting and indicative of 
our need for better coordination be- 
tween the different segments of the 
industry. 


MLS 


ARE DOING 


MELTON KNITTING Mitts, INc., 99 
Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass., have 
been chartered with capital of 900 
shares of stock, no par value. The 
same interests have also formed Co- 
lumbia Mills, Inc., with like capitaliza- 
tion, to be operated in conjunction with 
the proposed mill. Henry B. Coleman, 
220 Devonshire Street, Boston, is com- 
pany representative for both corpora- 
tions. 


ARTLOOM CORPORATION, Philadelphia, 
has authorized financing, through in- 
crease in common stock from 200,000 
to 300,000 shares, to provide a fund of 
about $1,500,000 for postwar expansion 
at the mill, This will cover primarily 
the installation of machinery and 
equipment for Axminster rug and car- 
pet manufacture, a new line of pro- 
duction for the company. 


LooMCREST COMPANY, INC., New 
York, has arranged for the purchase 
of Whittenton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Fall River, Mass. Plans are 
to continue operations without change. 


HARVELLE Hosiery Mirzs, Asheboro, 
N. C., are making extensions and im- 
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provements to include installation of 
additional knitting machines and equip- 
ment. 


ALLENDALE CoMPANY, Allendale, R. 
I., has announced that it will engage 
in the spinning of worsted yarn with 
operating facilities formerly used by 
Collins & Aikman Corp. Charles Rock- 
well, chief of the wool branch of the 
Wool, Cordage, and Textile Machinery 
Division of WPB, has resigned to as- 
sume the duties of president and treas- 
urer. 


Bivue BE tt, INnc., Greensboro, N. C., 
manufacturer of overalls, is moving 
general offices from Greensboro to 
New York, with quarters to accommo- 
date approximately 40 employees. The 
company is now operating 14 factories 
in different parts of the country, with 
its total working force approximating 
1200 employees. J. C. Fox is president. 


Officials of Rurus D. Wriison, INc., 
Burlington, N. C., manufacturer of 
women’s full-fashioned silk and rayon 
hosiery, have announced a change in 
company name to CHADBOURN HOSIERY 
Mitts, INc. 
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THE LONSDALE Co., Providence, R. I., 
has purchased 240 new X2 Draper 
looms which will be delivered during 
the fourth quarter of the year—half 
to the Berkley, R. I., plant and the 
other half to the Seneca, S. C., plant. 


HAMILTON WOooLEN MILLs, INc., Yan- 
tic, Conn., have filed notice of change 
in company name to YANTIC WooLEN 
Mitts, INc., effective at once. 


Woot Process Co. has been incor- 
porated in Worcester, Mass., with capi- 
tal of 1000 shares of stock, no par 
value. Plans are for the early opera- 
tion of a local wool processing plant. 


PARAGON WORSTED COMPANY, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has plans under way for 
a new addition to the mill. This is to 
be a two-story building, estimated to 
cost about $45,000, with equipment. 


DRESDEN WOOLEN MILts, Zanesville, 
Ohio, inactive for a number of months, 
have been acquired at public sale by 
new interests, headed by Nicholas Mar- 
coglou. Alterations and improvements 
are planned, with early resumption of 
woolen goods manufacture. 


Cottins & AIKMAN CorpP., Norwood, 
N. C., has awarded a general contract 
to George W. Kane, Greensboro, for 
alterations and improvements in the 
mill, including a new addition to the 
office building. The work will be 
placed under way at once. 


PouLAN CoTTon Mrits, Poulan, Ga., 
have been sold to W. F. McCanless, 
Salisbury, N. C., who will remove the 
looms and manufacture yarns. F. M. 
Kimble will remain as general manager 
and S. W. Patterson as superintendent 
under the new ownership. 


V. O. Rapicky, OLD FASHIONED WooL- 
EN Mitts, Mount Airy, N. C., and N. H. 
MaApDoNOos are reported interested in es- 
tablishing a new hosiery and sweater 
mill in Holly Ridge, N. C. The mill is 
expected to @mploy between 200 and 
400 persons. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Pas- 
saic, N. J., has plans to operate a new 
branch plant at Manheim, Pa., for gov- 
ernment production. A similar branch 
plant will be established at North 
Charleston, 8. C., with both projects 
estimated to cost about $175,000, in- 
cluding equipment. 


BELMONT HosIERyY MILts, INc., Bel- 
mont, N. C., have plans in progress for 
a proposed new mill, to be constructed 
as a postwar project. It will be a 
three-story, steel-frame type, about 80 
x 250 feet, reported to cost over $150,- 
000, with machinery. H. V. Biberstein, 
Charlotte, is architect. 
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ECONOMY 


is another reason why Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots serve more spindles than 
any other roll covering 









Low first cost is only one of the economies you 






enjoy with Armstrong’s Cork Cots. These cots 




























have also a long initial life, and you can rebuff 


¥ 
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them three or four times for greatly extended 
service. Each rebuffing costs as little as one-half 


cent per roll. You save time and money on as- 
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sembly, too, because these cork cots have a 
ready-glued inner surface. Total roll covering 
costs are at least 50% lower with Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots than with older type coverings! 
Besides economy, Armstrong’s Cork Cots give 
you better running work—stronger, more uni- 
form yarn. Their superior friction helps pro- 


duce uniform drafting, with a minimum of slip- 
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& page, and eliminates “eyebrowing.” Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots reduce end breakage and minimize 


top roll lapping. The yarn they produce is even, 





because the cots are seamless, resist “hollowing 


out,” and do not “flow” under pressure. ARMSTRONG IS HEADQUARTERS FOR 


: For the full story of how Armstrong’s Cork Roll Coverings, Long Draft Aprons, Roll 


Cots can give you better yarn at lower cost, see Shop Equipment and Supplies, Loom 
i your Armstrong representative. He'll be glad to Clutch Facings, Friction Let-off Strips, 


give you samples and prices. Or, write Brake and Clutch Inserts, Temple Rolls, 


Armstrong Cork Co., Textile Products ® Loom Bumpers, Preformed Cork 


t Dept., 3610 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. Cones, Friction Drive Wheels, Spindle 
: Washers, Winder Spindle Head Covers 
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on the 


COTTON 
‘MARKET » 


New Orleans, September 15, 1944 


THE COURSE of the cotton market 
during the past month was ir- 





regular. Legislative developments at 
Washington and war news were the 
principal price-making factors. The 
Government’s September 1st crop esti- 
mate had no effect, even though it was 
461,000 bales larger than the August 
forecast. At one time, prices advanced 
to within a few points of the season’s 
highs on vote of the Senate to raise the 
ioan rate on cotton from 92% per cent 
of parity to 95 per cent and prospects 
that the house would accept this raise. 
This provision is part of the war- 
surplus disposal bill. 

Another helpful influence was the 
agreement between the CCC and OPA, 
whereby the selling price of CCC-owned 
or controlled cotton was raised 50 
points above parity. This agreement 
is to remain in effect until May 1. 
Parity for Middling 15/16 gross weight 
Is 22.13. Under this agreement, the 
selling price for Middling 15/16 gross 
weight will range from 22.51 at Dallas 
to 23.30 at Charleston. On August 1, 
the CCC owned or controlled 6,245,000 
bales. Of this amount, 2,374,000 bales 
were in the 1943 loan and the remain- 
der actually owned by the CCC or so 
held that it can be sold on the same 
terms as if it were owned. 

Most of the advance was lost later, 
partly on account of the delay in Con- 
gressional action on the loan amend- 
ment, partiy on account of official pre- 
dictions of an end of the war in Europe 
on or before October 31, and partly on 
account of statements from high gov- 
ernment officials that the collapse of 
Germany will bring cancellation of 40 
per cent of many war contracts and 
resumption of the manufacture of civil- 
ian goods by many factories now en- 
gaged in making war supplies. 

The one exception to the expected 
cancellation orders is the cotton manu- 
facturing industry, due to the large 


amount of cotton goods still needed by 
the Army and Navy for the war in the 
Pacific. Army procurement officials 
say the Army is two billion yards short 
of goods contracted for, which must yet 
be manufactured and delivered. In ad- 
dition, the Army expects to place more 
orders. Large lend-lease orders are also 
probable. 

There is revived talk of inflation, 
due to the possible revision of the 
Little Steel Formula and a raise in 
union wages by the President before 
the national election. October is also 
approaching maturity with only 2,816 
bales of certificated stock available for 
delivery. September 26 is first notice 
day for October. Open interest in that 
month in the two markets totals 275,- 
000 bales. 

Prices, as this is written, are slightly 
above the levels of a month ago, with 
the distant months showing the great 
gains. 

House and Senate conferees have 
agreed to retain the 95 per cent loan 
amendment in the war-surplus materi- 
als bill, but it is limited to the 1944 
crop. The Senate has passed this 
amendment, and the House is expected 
to pass it probably before this is pub- 
lished. This provision would give a 
loan of 21.08 for Middling 15/16 gross 
weight in the Memphis territory, com- 
pared with 19.60 for the 1943 crop. 

The Senate and House conferees also 
agreed to allow the CCC to sell its 
stocks abroad at competitive prices and 
also to sell on the same basis to proc- 
essors who are manufacturing goods 
for export. Cotton manufacturers are 
objecting to this provision on the 
ground that it will not prove workable 
and will reduce instead of increase 
exports of textiles. Instead, they want 
a free market at world prices and a 
subsidy to farmers to make up the 
difference between world prices and 
parity. 

The Government raised its estimate 
of the crop on September 8 from 11,- 
022.000 to 11,483,000 bales and predicts 
a yield per acre of 273.4 pounds, com- 
pared with 263.5 on August 1. If this 
yield materializes, it will be the high- 
est on record. Ginnings to September 
1 were only 576,143 bales, compared 
with 1,785,245 last year. 

The predicted yield, when added to 
the carry-over of 10,727,000 bales from 
last season, gives an indicated supply 
this season of 21,827,000 bales, com- 
pared with 21,727,000 available in the 
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1943-44 season. At the beginning of 
the current season, Government-owned 
and controlled stocks amounted to 
6,266,000 bales, compared with 5,150,000 
a year ago. 

The CCC has not yet reported any 
loans on the 1944 crop, but reports 
from the interior say farmers are sell- 
ing only about 25 per cent of their 
ginnings and are holding the remainder 
for the loan or for around parity prices. 
Last season, 3,595,000 bales went into 
the loan. The largest entry into the 
loan in any previous season was 5,581,- 
000 bales, in 1937. 

Domestic consumption in August 
showed a substantial gain over July, 
841,490 bales vs. 724,167, and now is 
on a par with this month last year, 
when 843,187 bales were consumed. De- 
tails of the census report will be found 
in another column. 


iA 
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of The Cotton 
Waste Market 





Boston, September 18, 1944 


WITH THE COTTON spinning indus- 

try headed for normalcy, better 
prospects for wastes are visualized. 
With price uncertainties partly re- 
moved by the issuance of OPA official 
yarn prices, contracts on supplies can 
now be cleared and normal selling re- 
sumed. However, in an overall view 
of the situation, cotton wastes cannot 
move off at a tangent to the great 
spinning industry, of which they are a 
small though essential part. 

Cotton spinning in this state for July 
showed a decline of 26 per cent from 
the previous month, while in the neigh- 
boring state of Rhode Island, there 
was a decrease of 27 per cent. The 
New England States as a whole were 
off 25 per cent for the month, with a 
total of 216 active hours per spindle 
in place, while the cotton-growing 
states had a decline of 9 per cent to 
417 spindle hours for the month. 

Dealers here, noting the sharp de- 
cline in Massachusetts cotton spinning, 
point out that in their experience the 
decreased New England output has left 
the market in this vicinity in a good 
sound position. Decreased consump- 
tion of cotton indicates that no en- 
larged supply of wastes is coming into 
this market, and, as one prominent 
dealer puts it, “There is enough de- 
mand for wastes in the aggregate to 
take care of the supply.” 

Waste dealers are doing less than 
their usual business, though inquiries 
show a broadening tendency. “We are 
doing a little better business in strips, 
including the best white vacuum, the 
upland and the peeler qualities,” said 
a leader in the market here. Opinion is 
general that stocks of comber, whether 
peeler, Pima, or Egyptian, are at a low 
point. Demand, though spotty, seems 
sufficient in the aggregate to keep 


selling prices to a safisfactory level. 

There is a substantial increase in the 
carded spinning-mill demand for strips 
to be used in the lower counts and in 
the production of ply yarns for insula- 
tion and other purposes. 
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The Army came to Westinghouse for a very complex, 
completely new type of electronic tube. Our engineers 
didn’t say it couldn’t be made, but they thought just 
that. However, when the Army asks for it, you do the 
impossible. Our engineers sweated it out. They designed, built, 
tested and shipped the new tube. Then word came back: “It 
won't work.” Instead of making the tube over, we got 
permission to redesign the apparatus in which the tube was to 


be used. Result: tube 100% perfect in new apparatus which 


the Army agreed did a better job than the original—and an order 
for 2000 tubes exactly as supplied! 


The engineering resourcefulness and production expansion which made this possible have enabled 


Westinghouse to multiply tube output 30 times. . 


. so that today we're not only meeting time and 


quality “musts” on all Government contracts, but we’re also continuing to meet the heavy 


needs of war industry. Your nearest Westinghouse office or Westinghouse Electronic Tube 


Distributor will be glad to receive your inquiries. Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Westinghouse 





Looking ahead to continued development of electronic 
equipment in industry, postwar, we now have a plan to 
make Westinghouse Electronic Tubes quickly and easily 
available. Stocks of the most widely used tubes are now 
available through Westinghouse Electronic Tube Dis- 





Eloétunui liber at Woe, 


QUICK LOCAL SERVICE ON INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONIC TUBES 


PLANTS IN 25 ¢ EVERYWHERE 











tributors and Westinghouse District Warehouses. As 
rapidly as possible additional types will be added to 
local stocks to make a complete line of Quality Con- 
trolled Westinghouse Electronic Tubes available to 
everyone. 


Westinghouse Presents—John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 E.W.T., NBC. Ted Malone, Monday, Wednesday Friday 10:15 P.M., E.W.T., Blue Network 






WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRONIC TUBES ...DOING A JOB ON 


EVERY FRONT, IN EVERY BATTLE, IN EVERY WAR INDUSTRY 
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JoHN C. Turner, 991% Walton St., 
N.W., Atlanta, has been named engi- 
neering representative for W. D. Dop- 
ENHOFF Co., INc., Greenville, S. C., for 
the states of Georgia and Alabama. 
Mr. Turner was associated with 





Mr. Turner 


Charles Bond Company, of Philadel- 
phia, for nearly 25 years as southern 
sales representative. In addition to 
his present duties as the Dodenhoff 
representative, he will manufacture 
and distribute “W-Improved Spinning 
Saddles.” 


Water H. Ripiey has joined the 
sales promotion department of THE 
Foxsporo ComMPaNy. He was formerly 
a design and sales engineer, and for 
the past two years was in the Boston 
office of WPB. 


Leon P. Brick has been named gen- 


-eral sales manager of ONyx Om & 


CHEMICAL CoMPANY. For the past sev- 





Mr. Brick 


en years he has served as assistant 
general sales manager in the main of- 
fice of the company in Jersey City. 


FRANK C. ANGLE, formerly manager 
of ALLIS-CHALMERS sales activities in 
the Pacific region, has been named 
manager of all Allis-Chalmers field 
Sales offices of the general machinery 
division. He will continue to super- 
vise operations of the Pacific region as 
well. 
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THE TEXTILE SPECIALTY Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C., has been appointed exclus- 
ive Southern representative for KEmp- 
TON Parts & Spring Co. and STEWART 
MACHINE Co., INc., Gastonia, N. C. 

The company will sell the oilless 
spindle bolster, along with the line of 
loom reeds and Sidebotham spinning 
tape, already being handled. 


CARROLL ATKINSON, FRED A. DECKER, 
and J. W. SitauGuTer, of Textile Spe- 
cialty Co., are well known in the tex- 
tile industry and cover the entire 
Southern territory. Kempton Parts & 
Spring Co. and Stewart Machine Co. 
are represented in New England by 
Matthews Equipment Co., Providence, 
R. i. 


FREDERICK K. LoOvEJoy has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Kansas City 
district sales territory of AMERICAN 
MACHINE AND METALS, INc., East Mo- 





line; Ill. The divisions under his su- 
pervision include Troy Lanndry Ma- 
chinery, DeBothezat Fans, Riehle Test- 
ing Machines, and Tolhurst Centrifu- 
gals. 


CHARLES B. Burns and STanitey W. 
MATTHEWS have recently joined the 
sales staff of MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT 
Co., Providence, R. I. Mr. Burns was 
formerly with Atlantic Rayon Com- 
pany, and Mr. Matthews with the 
Grinnell Company. 


J. F. O’Hora is manager of the newly 
opened branch office of MECHANICAL 
HANpbLING Systems, Inc., in Philadel- 
phia. The address is 1224 Commercial 
Trust Bldg. 


Standard Coated Products Corpora- 
tion is now a division of INTERCHEMI- 
CAL CORPORATION, known as STANDARD 
CoaTEepD Propucts Drvision of Inter- 
chemical. No change in operation or 
in personnel is contemplated. 


Harotp C. Oxvson has been named 
sales manager of the TorRINGTON Com- 





Mr. Olson 


PANY, BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION, 
South Bend, Ind. Jonn A. Toru is as- 
sistant sales manager. 


Oviver H. Crapr has been elected a 
vice-president of Stern, Hatt & Com- 
PANY, INc., New York. Mr. Clapp had 
resigned as assistant vice-president in 
July, 1942, to join the Defense Supplies 
Corp. in Washington. More recently he 
served as an executive of the Foreign 
Economic Administration. 
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U. SS. Dept. of Labor, Division of Labor 
Standards, Washington, 25, D. ©., ‘‘Safet 
Through Management Leadership.’’ Organi- 
zation and outline of procedure. Case his- 
tories from plants of varying sizes. 


Remington Rand, Inc., Systems Division, 
465 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y., ‘‘Sched- 
U-Graph Machine Load Control.’’ Folder 
KD-320A. Improvements in design to speed 
and simplify loading and scheduling jobs to 
machines; complete description, written for 
technical engineers and production control 
executives. 


Cleveland Worm and Gear Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, four-page illustrated bulletin describ- 
ing the new Speedaire Fan Cooled Worm 
Gear Reduction Units. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. L., 
‘*Getting the Most From Winding,’’ No. 45 
and No. 46 of the series. No. 45: ‘‘Special 
tools for No. 60; overhead thread roll; re- 
ducing end breakage on Roto-Coner.’’ No. 
46: ‘‘Single-end method for sizing nylon 


yarn.’ ’ 


Preferred Utilities Mfg. Corp., 1860 Broad- 
way, New York 238, N. Y., ‘‘Dividends from 
our Power Plant.’’ Discusses steam-produc- 
ng equipment, modern installation and prac- 
tice, operating economies, boiler efficiencies, 
potential heat vs. produced steam. 86 pages. 


American Maize-Products Co.; National 
Starch Products, Inc.; and Stein, Hall & Co., 
‘*Amioca,’’ jointly prepared booklet on the 
physical and chemical properties of this new 
domestic starch. 16 pages; photographs, 
charts, photomicrographs, and tables of com- 


pa 


Hooker Electrochemical Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., ‘‘Chlorinating Agents,’’ Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 328-A. Uses of chlorine 
and its derivatives in the production of or- 
ganic compounds. Detailed bibliographies. 


Chain Belt Company, 1600 West Bruce St., 
Milwaukee, 4, Wis., ‘‘Rex Speed Prime 
Pumps.’’ Varied uses described. 20 pages; 
illustrated. 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING — 34 pages packed full of valuable 


information on the control of atmospheric and process dusts, including 


engineering data. Write today American Air Filter Company, Inc., 
975 Central A Bey Louisville 8, Ky. /n Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd, Montreal. 
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ENGINEERED BUST CONTROL 
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and MATERIALS 


New Plastic Material 
for Loom Parts 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Ine., Daniel- 
son, Conn., reports development of a 
plastic material, called “Plas-Tex’’, to 
replace rawhide, leather, fiber, and 
hard rubber as re-inforcing materials 
for loom replacement parts. These in- 
clude binders, sweepsticks, and other 
attachments for the picking motion of 
a loom, 

The new “Plas-Tex,” using cotton 
duck as a base, is said to be fused into 
a practically indestructible material 
without the danger of ply separation. 
The process is designed to produce a 
material that is tough and resilient 
and yet with a high degree of resist- 
ance to impact and abrasion. 


* 


Blickman’s Mobile Canteen 


Designed to provide everything from 
a sandwich to a complete hot meal is 
the electrically-heated mobile canteen 
(Model No. 1889), designed by S. 
Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. In- 
cluded are: a warmer for individual 
easseroles or other hot dishes; shelves 
for sandwiches, pies, fruits, candies, 
cigarettes, etc.; ice cream drawer, 
cooled with dry ice; two 4gallon soup 


insets for service and two 3-gallon 
containers for reserve supply; insulat- 
ed, electrically-heated 5-gallon coffee 
dispenser; compartment for bottled 
cold drinks; paper cup dispensers; and 
storage space for miscellaneous sup- 
plies. The coffee and soup capacities 
‘an be varied to meet specific require- 
ments. 

The approximate serving capacity is 
200 persons. The finish is of grey lac- 
quer, except where stainless steel is 
specified. 

® 


Rechargeable Wet Battery 


A rechargeable wet flashlight battery 
for industrial use, built on the prin- 
ciple of the automobile wet storage 
battery and especially valuable for op- 
erations where long-continued and 
steady usage of flashlights is neces- 
sary, has been announced by the B. 
F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Eighteen months of tests in the 
Goodrich and other large industrial 
plants have convinced the manufac- 
turers that the miniature wet battery 
is the answer to the expendable dry- 
cell problem in many industrial opera- 
tions. It is- particularly applicable at 
this time when dry cells are in critical 
supply and when long life is so impor- 
tant for uninterrupted service. 
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New Link-Belt Dryer 


A new type dryer, to be called the 
Link-Belt Multi-Louvre Dryer, has 
been announced by the dryer division 
of Link-Belt Company, 300 West Persh- 
ing Road, Chicago. It is designed for 
low-cost drying (or cooling) of bulk 
materials which do not require long 
retention periods. 

The new dryer is described as a com- 
pact, fully enclosed unit, containing 
moving louvres supported on power- 
operated endiess chains. The function 
of these moving louvres is to present 





moving material to the dryer, in order 
to secure the most efficient drying (or 
cooling) action. 

This mixing action and thorough 
contacting of the material with the 
heated air introduced into the unit is 
said to promote efficient drying and as- 
sure a uniformly dry material. The air 
which is drawn in through the moving 
mass of material and exhausted at 
the top of the dryer can be heated to 
the temperature best suited to the ma- 
terial being dried. Ample passages be- 
tween louvres permit air circulation at 
low velocity. 

The principle of passing air through 
a constantly mixing bed of material is 
the same as that employed in the com- 
pany’s Roto-Louvre dryer, in which, 
however, the louvres are secured in a 
fixed position to the inside of the re- 
volving drum of the dryer. 


» 


“Silicones” of Dow Corning 
Now Commercially Available 


Dow Corning Corporation, Midland, 
Mich., formed in February, 1943, by 
Corning Glass Works and Dow Chemi- 
cal Company to manufacture and de- 
velop “Silicones,” has announced the 
first commercial production of these 
new organosilicon polymers. Dow 
Corning products now available for ap- 
plications essential to the war effort 
include electrical varnishes and insu- 
lating resins for high temperature op- 
erating electrical equipment and lubri- 
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Are You laking this 
Production-exmansiom dienn 
that's auatilelle NOW ? 












Common Flange Ring 
for Heavy Twisting 







Oblique-groove Eadie 
Oil-lubricated Ring 






Eadie Multiple-groove 
Greased Ring 






Eadie Laced Wick 
Oil-lubricated Ring 









In looking ahead to the day when machinery manufacturers will 






















once again be able to deliver new spinning and twisting equip- 





ment, don’t overlook the fact that rings can improve your operation 


nn ee FINISH without waiting. Replace worn standard rings with new DIAMOND 








FINISH and get substantial production gains. Apply our Eadie 
lubricated rings for even greater increases. Bear this in mind also: 
Rings are Repairs. 





Curved Web Ring originated 





vecmmeiaimeam WORLD’S LARGEST 
RING SPECIALISTS 

WE MAKE ALL : In selecting your ring repairs, our 
TYPES OF RING eateries 
HOLDERS our contact with ring problems has 


been broad and varied. This applies 
particularly to our knowledge of the 
possibilities of Eadie lubricated rings, 
of which we are sole U. S. makers. 


WHITINSVILLE ("48s- 


DIAMOND 


Cast Iron Holder with % ate Sy %. a te a 


Pin Type Cleaner SOs 


Makers of Spinning and Wm Twister Rings since 1873 


Worlds Largest Ring-Making Plant | 
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Stamped Holder with 
Integral Traveler Cleaner 
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When you want 
accurate and dependable auto- 
matic temperature or humidity control for 
Industrial Processes, Heating or Air Con- 
ditioning Systems, call in a Powers engineer. 
With over 50 years of experience and a very 
complete line of self-operating and air operated 
controls we are well equipped te fill your re- 
quirements. Write for Circular 2520 


407 Bona Allen Building 
Atianta 3, Ga. 


128 St. Botolph Street 
Boston 15, Mass. 


231 E. 46th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Lo 
THE 
POWERS REGULATOR CO. 





cating greases for high temperature 
and chemical resistant uses. 

In the course of investigations by 
the Corning scientists, the water-white 
liquid polymeric silicones were discov- 
ered, which are now available under 
the name of Dow Corning Fluids. They 
are manufactured in various viscosi- 
ties ranging from liquids as thin as 
water to those which barely flow at 
room temperature. Their most out- 
standing property is said to be an ex- 
ceptionaily low rate of viscosity change 
with temperature, compared to that of 
previously used liquids. Certain types 
are made that do not freeze at dry ice 
temperatures, and these same products 
an be used at temperatures up to 400- 
500 degrees F. 


e 


Nylon Shuttle Frictions 


The Draper Corporation, Hopedale, 
Mass., and the Du Pont Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., have announced produc- 
tion of nylon shuttle frictions to re- 
place war-restricted animal bristles. 
Reports are that the nylon bristles are 
not affected by moisture in the weave 
room and withstand flexing for long 
periods; that they do not pick up lint 
and iast three to four times longer 
than previous types. 


* 


Combination Brush and 
Cleaning Fluid Container 


“Speed-Mo” is the new brush devel- 
oped by Rivet-o Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Orange, Mass., to aid in remov- 
ing spots, dirt, ete., from textile ma- 
terials. The brush handle serves as a 
re-fillable container for the cleaning 
fluid, which flows through a specially 
designed “neck” and out through the 
brush itself. Flow of the fluid is con- 
trolled by a push button. 
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Textile Drying with 
High Frequency Heat 


A process for drying textiles with 
high frequency heat has been an- 
nounced by the Industrial Electronics 
Division, Federal Telephone and Radio 
Corporation, Newark, N. J., an asso- 
ciate of the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation. The equip- 
ment for this application is Megatherm, 
Federal’s electronic heating unit, based 
on the principle of dielectric heat gen- 
eration, which makes possible the pro- 
duction of drying heat directly within 
the water or dye vehicle proper. 

Test reports by Federal engineers 
are that water or dye vehicles can be 
completely vaporized and driven off 
from fabrics without reaching a dan- 
gerous temperature in the fabrics, and 
in two seconds’ time. Capacity of elec- 
tronic drying units can be varied by 
increasing or decreasing kilowatt out- 
put of the equipment used. Test re- 
ports are that even the smallest Mega- 
therm unit, three kilowatts output, 
generates enough heat for narrow-web 
fabric drying in a continuous process 
at the rate of 60 feet per minute. 
Larger units are required for wide 
web fabrics or for higher speeds. 

Outstanding advances over conven- 
tional drying methods made by Mega- 
therm are said to be low-cost, simple 
operation, and complete heat control. 
Damp or wet fabrics are simply passed 
through the electronic field of the 
Megatherm heat fixture at the proper 
speed, and all volatile substances are 
driven off without affecting the dyes 
of the textiles and with only a negli- 
gible rise in the temperature of the 
fabric. Absolute heat control is said to 
assure complete and uniform drying 
and to eliminate all loss from over- 
heating or incomplete drying. 
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We knew a buyer who saved his company 
pennies on a purchase of leather belting. We know 
the belt, too, and it has cost the same company a 
small fortune in maintenance, and a larger for- 
tune in the production it failed to deliver over the 
course of time. 


SCHIEREN 
LEATHER 
BELTS 


Now take Schieren Leather Belts as a better ex- 
ample. They may cost a few cents more at the 
outset .. . BUT, every Schieren Belt is built to 
deliver maximum RPM over a long, industrious 
life. Our 75 years of know-how—from the raw 
hide to the perfectly finished belt—is a self- 
imposed, rigid standard, which is your guarantee 
that come water, oil, wear or any other difficulty— 
the Schieren Belt will roll on, tenaciously grip- 
ping the pulley—delivering power. 


What is your belting problem? Write Aaj)xB 4 
us. We cannot save you pennies—but 2% 


. BELTING 
we can save you precious shutdowns. ST 








SCHIEREN’S MODERN DESIGN 
LEATHER WV BELT 


>. Supplied in rolls with simple tools to 
iy; make any length endless quickly. Elimi- 
nates large inventory; waiting delivery 
es = sizes. Pays for itself in a short 
while. 











CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 


LEATHER BELTINGS -- SPECIALTIES 
AND HYDRAULIC PACKINGS 


39 FERRY ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
60 Front St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
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“Not half as many” 







“Our spinners have very little—or 
no manual cleaning to do”’ 

















“Parks Traveling Cleaners helped greatly. 
Wouldn't want to be without them” 


“After installing your Cleaners in spinning, improve- 
ment was noticeable in the weaving. Loom stoppage 
was reduced 32 per cent. 


Outlets in Parks Traveling Cleaners may be 
adjusted. Air streams may be spotted directly 
down, or out. Each side may be adjusted 
independently of the other. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mase. Charlotte. N.C. 
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Two promotions have been recently 
announced by Brig. Gen. Roland 
Walsh, Commanding General, Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster Depot. ist Lz. 
EMANUEL A. KosTopouLos, formerly a 





Capt. Kostopoulos 


Capt. Hewett 


textile engineer with New Hampshire 
Knitting Mills, Manchester, N. H., and 
ist Lr. Ernest W. Hewett, formerly 
production manager for Goodall Wor- 
sted Company, Sanford, Maine, have 
been made captains. 


CHESTER H. Boyce, formerly superin- 
tendent, is now general manager of 
the Verney-Brunswick Mills, Bruns- 
wick, Maine, succeeding ALpert J. 
OwLeErR, who several months ago became 
vice-president and general manager of 
the six Verney Mills. At the same 
time, JOHN F. Faust, who came to Ver- 
ney-Brunswick just a year ago as as- 
sistant superintendent, was made su- 
perintendent. EpwaArp FRIAR, Jr., who 
had been overseer of weaving at the 
Interlaken Mills, Harris, R. I., previous 
to joining Verney in July, 1943, in a 
similar capacity, has been made assist- 
ant superintendent. 


JOSEPH R. BENTERT, formerly super- 
intendent, Holeproof Hosiery Company 
of Canada, Ltd., London, Ontario, has 
assumed his new duties as head of the 
knitting division of the textile school 
of North Carolina State College. He 
will spend a considerable portion of 
his time providing technical assistance 
to the knitting mills of North Caro- 
lina and aiding in organizing and con- 
ducting group meetings for hosiery 
manufacturers. 


Several promotions have been an- 
nounced at Pierce Bros., Ltd., New 
Bedford, Mass. GrorGe SARGEANT, for- 
merly overseer of mule spinning, is 
now superintendent of mule spinning. 


134 


ring spinning, spooling and warping. 
MILTON F.. SMiruH, who during the past 
sixteen years with the company has 
been a weaver, loom fixer, clerk, third- 
hand, and second-hand, is now over- 
seer of weaving. 


JOHN T. Ropgers, for the past 12 
years manager, Asheville Hosiery Com- 
pany, Asheville, N. C., was recently 
elected president and treasurer. Other 
officers elected were EpytHe V. Rope- 
ERS, vice-president and assistant treas- 
urer, and Ropert C. FREELAND, secre- 
tary. J. Lioyp Brewer, formerly with 
Durham Hosiery Mills, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent. 


Several recent promotions have been 
announced by Hatch Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Company, Belmont, N. C. Tep 
Hixon has been promoted from assist- 
ant superintendent to superintendent, 
and SAM Boyer succeeds him. J. R. 
McATEER is now in charge of the dye- 
ing and finishing departments. Mrs. 
MyrTLe LiyEs is supervisor of the in- 
spection department; Mrs. THELMA 
SELLERS is supervisor of the packing 
department; Mrs. KAy CARSON super- 
vises the distribution of all greige 
goods; A. K. Curp is foreman of the 
boarding department. 


RutH Corsy, formerly editor of the 
Domestics Section of the Daily News 
Record, has been appointed editor of 





Miss Corby 


Textile Colorist and Converter, newly 
acquired. by Howes Publishing Com- 


pany. 


Mas. JOHN C. FONVILLE, associ- 
ate editor of CoTToN (on leave in U. 8. 
Army), is back in the United States 
after a year’s service in England. He 
was in Atlanta recently on leave, visit- 
ing friends and former associates in 
Cotton’s offices. 





HAROLD J. STARKE has been elected a 
vice-president of Hesslein & Company, 
New York City. He has been with the 
organization for 25 years. 





Mr. Starke 


RoBERT J. JESSIN, formerly superin- 
tendent, Stanley Mills, Inc., Stanley, 
N. C., is now research engineer, Calla- 
way Institute, Inc., LaGrange, Ga. 





Obituary 


J. MANNING Bott, 46, superintendent, 
Mathews Cotton Mill, died August 20 
of a heart attack while playing golf. 


DwicHt L. ARMSTRONG, vice-presi- 
dent, Armstrong Cork Company, died 
September 10 after an illness of four 
weeks. He had been with the company 
since 1919. 


Lt. LAWRENCE A. BEARDEN, 19, son of 
M. Aldine Bearden, general manager, 
Pomona Manufacturing Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., was killed in a plane 
crash August 10 in England. Lt. Bear- 
den was in his sophomore year at Clem- 
son College when he enlisted in the 
air corps. 


Harry Scotr WHERRETT, 68, chair- 
man of the board of directors, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, died Au- 
gust 13 after a brief illness. He had 
been with the company for over 53 
years, starting first as office boy at 
the age of 15. 


Cart H. Rvupprecut, 57, general 
manager of the pigments department, 
i. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
died September 10 at East Orange, N. 
J., after an illness of several months. 
He had been with the company since 
1919. 


C. N. ALEXANDER, formerly manager, 
Carter Mills, Lincointon, N. C., died 
August 12 at his home in Marshville. 
He had been ill for several years. 


George J. CusHwa, 51, secretary, 
Roxboro Cotton Mills, died recently of 
a heart attack. 
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Machines that 
Keep Running 


are Good Ones 


to have@.e-. 


BARBER-COLMAN Automatic Spool- 
ers and Super-Speed Warpers are de- 
signed and built to “keep running.” The 
less time a machine is down for repairs 
or service, the more it can produce. 
Production without let-up is especially 
important in these war years, because of 
the great and steady demand for vital 
war fabrics. Operators like machines 
that keep running, because that cuts out 
needless waste time in their working 























hours. Mill owners and executives like 
machines that keep running, because 
that helps to maintain the mill at top 
efficiency. We suggest you check the 
records on lost time on Barber-Colman 
machines, The figures will show how 
the long life and high quality that is 
buile into Barber-Colman equipment 
pays off in the form of minimum time 
lost for service or repairs. 


a 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
eS Oo SE Oe Oe t ae ee ae ee | «3 «+ AN 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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WE FOREGO THE jy HEADLINES — 


TEXTILE PAPER CARRIERS 


The only reason textile paper carriers have 
not made the headlines is because, in spite 
of unprecedented war demands, SONOCO has 
quietly met every supply crisis with enough 
on time... for both war and civilian needs. 

Textile paper carriers will continue in crit- 
ical need for as long as the textile industry 
continues vital to the war effort—and the post- 
war era that will follow. 

In the meantime we are glad to forego the 
headlines for our own satisfaction in a job 
well done. 


DONT 





SONOCO MAKES £VERYTHING 
IN PAPER CARRIERS 








Sonoco Propucts CoMPpANyY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. SS. CONN. 
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AG N In working with zest and giving his best, 





Just for the pleasure of giving, 
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Nu l In the hope of helping his brother along, 





tl : "Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 
















































“Never Too Old to Learn” 


| OLD-TIMER is realizing more and more, every day, double-head for one or more of their slashers. Yes, 
that not only is he not too old to learn but is we heard you say, “I don’t need a double-head slasher.” 
really embarrassed at times to have some simple Now let’s see whether you do or not. Are you run- 
j things show up, things which it would seem most any ning any sets on your slashers with 2000 ends or less 
textile man of only average intelligence should have per set? Yes, even 2500 ends. Oh well, suppose we 
seen years and years ago. look back, about 12 years, and give you the little story 

Only last month OLD-TIMER had new methods of —an actual fact—which made OLD-TIMER feel pretty 
textile manufacturing explained to him by machinery cheap and made him realize that you are “never too 
builders, methods which sounded almost impossible, old to learn.” 


yet, at the same time, involved such simple reasoning We had ten slashers in one slasher room and two 
that it makes a fellow think, “Why in heck didn’t I slashers in another. We received quite a large order 
think of that years ago?” for antiseptic gauze goods. We tried one set on a 


It would be worth a year’s work for any overseer, slasher—no good. The few ends would not pull the 
superintendent, manager, or mill president to spend cylinders. We installed positive drive—still no good. 
only one day at a textile machinery-builder’s shop We notified the office that we must have a double- 
seeing what wonderful progress is being made toward head for a slasher before we could proceed in a prac- 
increased production, long drafting, minimum proc-_ tical way. Delay—Oh my Gosh! Machinery builders 
esses, stronger more even yarns, and a thousand other could only promise delivery in five months. By this 
radical improvements ready to present to the mills time the mill president was pretty hot; he had a 
when restrictions of materials are lifted and orders. nice profit in that order, and now it looked like he 
can be taken for these new machines and devices. Bet- would lose it. OLD-TIMER felt pretty much down- 
: ter go and see what they are doing, gentlemen, and hearted, too. As a last resort, he took the master me- 
get ready for the “survival of the fittest.”’ You will chanic up to the slasher room, and they went into a 
certainly be a back number if you don’t post yourself huddle trying to devise some way to rig up a double- 
on what is coming. head for one of the slashers. That master mechanic 
Then, there are a lot of old things which are brand was plenty good; he had a whole bushel of initiative, 
E new to a large number of mill men because they have and he went to work. In just nine days we had a 
never seen or heard of them. In talking to the editor double-head rigged up and two sets running nicely on 
a few days ago, the subject of double-head slashers_ a slasher. 
came up, and we wondered how many mills that were No, you are never too old to learn. 
never forced to use a double-head slasher were saving Of course, this home-made double-head is very in- 
money and floor space by using one. That statement expensive. Let OLD-TIMER hasten to correct any im- 
: is somewhat bungled up, isn’t it, somewhat like put- pression you may have formed that he is advocating 
ting the cart before the horse, or something? Well, or advising you to build a double-head for your slasher. 

: what ~we:are trying to say is, it would bea darn good No, not at all, but he does say that it will pay you to 
investment for a large-number of mills to purchase a buy one from the machinery builders if you are run- 
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ning goods with 2000 ends or less per set. Yes, maybe 
he could stretch that 2000 ends to 2500, because we 
did run two sets of a few more ends each than that 
on our double-head slasher. Here is how it happened: 

We finished the large order of antiseptic gauze 
goods, and, as OLD-TIMER was making his usual rounds 
through the mill he was surprised to see the double- 
head slasher still running. The overseer of slashing 
simply explained that he saw no reason why he should 
go to the trouble of dismantling the double-head when 
he could run two sets of one of our regular styles of 
goods on it. We had 800 looms on this stvle. Some- 
times we ran 1000 to 1200 looms on it. 

Do you readers realize how foolish OLD-TIMER felt 
for not thinking of running those two sets on that 
double-header? 

No, fellows, you are never too old to learn. There 
are not only dozens of mills which could save labor 
by buying a double-head for one or two of their slash- 
ers, but we have known of mills that were compelled 
to add another slasher and had to crowd the slasher 
up in order to get another slasher in. Hadn’t you over- 
seers and superintendents better look into this double- 
head slasher business, at least those of you who will 
admit that you are not too old to learn? 

If the reader has any doubts as to the practicabili- 
ty of the double-head, examine the photos here re- 
produced. They bear the date of July 16, 1931. 

An examination of the photographs shows that we 
took our drive for top beam from the main shaft which 
drives the bottom beam. Note the installation of a 
friction for the top beam on the top beam shaft. The 
slasher tender must watch both top and bottom fric- 
tions carefully until 50 yards or more are wound on 
the loom beams. 

We tried installing two slasher combs, or lease 
combs, and there were some advantages and some dis- 
advantages for both the single-comb and the double- 
comb-installations.- Our: opinion is that the comb ar- 
rangement is a detail-best worked out by the men who 
are operating the slasher. This reasoning also goes 
for the arrangement of lease rods in front. We used 
lease rods at the back to separate the two sets and, 
when we ran-sets up to 2500 ends, we also used a 
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lease rod to cut each set in half; same way many of 
you now use a lease rod to separate vour set or split 
it in half. 

Every precaution should be taken to prevent loose 
ends from one set running into the other set. Lease 
strings should be run through at each loom-beam doff. 
We ran our strings through twice per loom-beam doff. 

Please note, particularly, that the adjustment for 
top-beam friction is made with a hand wheel (like 
the bottom beam friction is tightened or loosened on 
single-head slasher), while the adjustment for bottom 
friction is by weight and lever, with weight left off 
when we made the photos. 

The close-up photo of the drive was taken from 
behind, looking forward. The doffing arrangement 
(see chains and hooks) simplifies the operation ma- 
terially. 

The cuspidor is not essential! 


ao | ae ~~ eee =~ - 


Postwar Training Schools 
(Continued from page 94) 


clined toward complete specialization. A young man 
leaving high school and going into an industrial 
plant is likely to be made into a specialist in the 
manipulation of one particular machine. He becomes 
a spinner or a weaver or a drill press operator or 
an armature winder or something of that sort, which 
he can learn in a few weeks, and then know as much 
about it as he will ever know. This tends to make 
automatons or robots out of people, and they never 
get a chance to develop other aptitudes unless they 
are people of very strong character. 

An intelligently diversified training school course 
would give skilled instructors an opportunity to 
analyze the capabilities and aptitudes of students 
and could conceivably greatly raise the standards of 
quality in manufacturing plants. 

It would seem to be of the utmost importance that 
under any such training school system, ideologies 
should be excluded, except the good old-fashioned 
American ideology of doing good and honest work. 
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Ta WATCH HIM operate, you’d 
think Walter Conner of Allis- 
Chalmers Norwood Works was con- 
ducting a one-man scrap drive. 
Not that he finds many defective 
motor shafts in the course of a day’s 
inspection — but he sure /ooks for 
them. And when he finds one — 
bang — it lands on a scrap pile. 


In a way, it’s the group of motors 
we didn’t build that’s behind the 
oe “You can depend on 

lis-Chalmers Motors!" 

But actually, building consistent- 
ly great motors requires far more 
than rejecting parts and assemblies 
that don’t come up to Allis-Chalmers 





standards . . . because there are doz- 
ens of points in every motor that 
can’t be tested by known methods 
or instruments. 

How can you test the honesty and 
skill with which a rotor end connec- 
tion was silver-brazed in depth... 
a hidden coil assembled ? 

You can’t, 

That’s why we're glad Allis-Chal- 
mers craftsmen know today — as 
they've known for years—that they 
have a big personal stake in every 
motor they build for you. 

They know that when they build 
great motors they’re making friends 
...and that no company and its 























workers can have too many of them. 
Next time you need the kind of 
extra-quality (but not extra-price) 
motors Allis-Chalmers builds, check 
with our nearby district office. Or 
write direct to ALLIS-CHALMERS, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 


J Tune in the Boston Symphony, Blue 
Network, Saturday at 8:30 pm, EWT, 


VICTORY 


YOU 
CAN 


DEPEND ON ALLIS-CHALMERS MOTORS 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Manufacturers moy face the post-war adjustment period with greater 
confidence, if supported by the financial and credit services of a 
strong factoring organization. 

Factoring enables a manufacturer to retain his own capital funds 
in his own business, instead of providing capital for the customers 
who buy his products: — at the same time factoring provides for 
such customers the usual credit terms on their purchases. 

The factor assumes all risks of credit losses, and makes available 
immediately in cash, the net value of shipments as made. 

Wider distribution and greater sales volume can be attained through 


factoring, without risk of credit losses, and on less invested capital. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 





INCORPORATED 


Factors 


AShland 4-4141 





370 FOURTH AVENUE. NEW YORK, 10, N. ¥. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Longer Bobbins for 
Rayon Filling 


EDITOR COTTON: 





Regarding the question from CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7550, in the September issue of COTTON, on the use 
of an 8*%4-inch bobbin on 300 denier rayon, it is 
impossible to give a definite yes-or-no answer 
without knowing the length of shuttle which the in- 
quirer is using. 

If he has enough space between the end of the 
834-inch bobbin and the front of the bobbin space for 
a weaver to raise the quill in the shuttle by placing 
his finger underneath the tip, then it is perfectly 
all right to run this longer bobbin on any denier rayon 
filling. The bobbin should be short enough to permit 
free handling of the bobbin by the weaver with the 
bobbin in the shuttle. 

In using an 8%4-inch bobbin on 300 denier rayon, 
the shuttle spindle (in shuttle changing looms) or 
shuttle clamps (in bobbin changing looms) must hold 
the bobbin in better alignment with the shuttle eye 
than when using a shorter bobbin. 

The inquirer will perhaps have to watch his quill- 
ers more closely, and he may have to use more ten- 
sion on his quiilers. This is to avoid sloughing-off 
of the filling at the front of the bobbin. 

The checking of the shuttle by the loom will have 
to be softer, and all excess picker stick power should 
be removed from the loom. 

It will also be a good idea to time the harness cross- 
ing slightly later to avoid slack picks, as he will have 
three-quarters of an inch more of yarn on the bobbin 
to control. The shuttle fur should be longer for the 
longer bobbin. _ 

General loom fixing will have to be closer, but 
once the loom has been set up for the longer quill, no 
great difference should be noticed in the quality or 
output of the cloth. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7560 





Fleoureseent Lighting 
Information Wanted 


EDITOR COTTON: 


We are contemplating the replacement of regular 
light bulbs in our plant with a fluorescent lighting 
system, and we would like to get information from 
other mill men who have made this change as to the 
gain in efficiency of the operators and the cost of 
the two systems from the standpoint of maintenance 
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WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore being published. 





and as to whether the additional cost, if any, is offset 
by increased efficiency in the various departments of 
the mill. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7555 








What Yarn Counts for 
Print Cloths? 


EDITOR COTTON: 





I would like to hear from some of your readers as 
to the exact counts of warp and filling yarns used in 
making 32-inch, Class A, 64 x 60 print cloths. I know 
that standard counts for such fabrics are 30s warp 
and 40s filling, but I would like to know whether 
these counts are varied in practice, possibly by spin- 
ning the warp a little heavier and the filling a little 
lighter, or vice-versa. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7571 





Moberg Replies on 
Race Plate Covering 


EDITOR COTTON: 





In the August issue of COTTON, CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7512 advises fixers that they should disregard several 
factors in my discussion of race plate covering in a 
1943 issue of COTTON. 

While different men are of different opinion as to 
the best way of covering a race board, and there may 
be more than one way of doing this job satisfactorily, 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7512 seems to have some entirely 
new versions on this point. First, he should under- 
stand that I am not a wood worker at all, but a loom 
engineer. 

He says that removing a race plate to take off a 
certain thickness, to compensate for the extra height 
of the race plate covering, is ill-advised. I cannot 
agree with him, for it is the most practical thing to 
do if the race plate is of wood. If the race plate is 
of steel, there can be no planing off to compensate 
for the extra thickness of the covering, so in this case 
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the box plates must be raised so that they will be in 
level with the race plate. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7512 speaks about brads and glue 
to hold the race plate down. In my forty years in the 
textile industry, I have yet to see a loom where brads 
and glue hold the race board to the lay. Of course, I 
have not seen everything, but all the looms, both do- 
mestic and foreign makes, have had the race plate held 
down by closely spaced countersunk wood screws, 
where the lay was made of wood, and countersunk ma- 
chine screws, where the lay was made of metal. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7512 seems to have great fear of 
disturbing the race board. There is nothing about the 
race board that the average fixer needs to fear. If 
the race board, or race plate, is held down by counter- 
sunk wood screws, they can be removed and replaced 
without disturbing the alignment in the least, as the 
screws will draw the plate into the original position. 
If brads are used to hold the race board, it is a simple 
matter to place a straight edge long enough to reach 
from box-back to box-back and place the race board 
so that it will protrude from 1/64 inch to 1/32 inch 
into the reed line and fasten it in this position. Where 
wood screws are used, a templet should be used to 
drill the holes, or an old race board will do. This will 
insure properly’ spaced holes in the new race board. 
That is not very complicated. 

Now, for planing-off the race board to take the 
covering. CONTRIBUTOR No. 7512 says that the race 
board should be planed off at the top and not, as I 
suggested, at the bottom. An ordinary race board is 
about 14 inch thick and beveled at the rear-bottom 
edge as shown in Fig. 1. This bevel is about % inch, 
leaving approximately % inch. for the reed line. The 
reed is forced against this 1% inch reed line and is thus 
held in proper alignment with the box backs, even 
though there may be a difference in the diameter of 
the reed ribs. In time, the reed wires will wear 
grooves in the reed line, and the reed will then be in 
front of the box back, and slapping or flying shuttles 
may be the result: “pe lessen this tendency, the reed 
line is started 1/64 inch to 1/32 inch behind the box 
backs.- If we were-tg plane off the top of the race 
board as CONTRIBUTOR No. 7512 recommends, the reed 
line of the race board would be almost like a knife 
edge, into which the reed wires would quickly cut, 
thus throwing the reed out of alignment. This is 
shown in Fig. 2. Also, if the race board was held 
down by wood screws, it would be necessary to re- 
move these and countersink the holes deeper. If 
brads were used, they would have to be driven farther 
down into the wood with a nail-set so that their heads 
would not be sandpapered off. Fig. 3 shows the race 
board planed off on the under side, which is the 
proper way to do this job. In this case the reed line 
presents a %-inch surface to the reed wires, which 
preserves the reed alignment for a longer period of 
time. If, at some later date, the covering should not 
be required, it is an easy matter to shim the race 
board into original position, without having to make 
new ones. 

Another thing, which is very peculiar, is that Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7512 recommends the box plates lower 
than the race board and relies on the top shed to 


prevent the shuttle from flying out. 

Since I wrote the articles on race board coverings, 
I have given much study to the subject. The result is 
that I now would recommend planing-off the race 
board on the bottom and planing off the lay under a 
race plate to compensate for the thickness of the 
covering. Looms to be run right must be set to gauges, 
and if the box plates are raised, the gauges cannot 
be used. A raised box plate would totally upset the 
gauging of the loom, and it would be a hit-or-miss 
proposition. I do not think I would have any such 
looms under my supervision. 

IVAR MOBERG 





a. 


Answer to Questions on 
Leno Shrinkage 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to the question from CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7546, in the September issue of COTTON, on the 
causes of shrinkage of leno fabrics. 

The equipment CONTRIBUTOR No. 7550 is using is 
considered tops for leno weaving, but there may be 
chances that the source of narrowing lies in the 
weave shed. This can be determined by examining 
various factors involved. 

Once in a great while, narrow goods will result 
when the leno forms too tight around the standards. 
The surface of the cloth between the fell of the cloth 
and breast roller will be very taut and smoother than 
usual, but after coming off the bottom roller, the cloth, 
in slackening, will have a somewhat coarser feel and 
looseness. 

Take this same piece and, on wetting-out, it can 
be realized almost immediately what happens; the 
goods will shrink more widthwise than lengthwise, 
resulting in narrow goods. 

These conditions are not always prevalent on all 
looms but will run in a random condition throughout, 
some pieces coming to desired width and other pieces 
narrower than usual. Usually, this condition can be 
detected in the inspection department of the weave 
shed, as every piece, regardless of weave, should be 
width-measured coming off the inspection frame. 

When warps are overtensioned, the cloth has a 
tendency to creep or tear out of temples. If temples 
are strong enough to keep the edges straight, the 
cloth will creep to center after passing through the 
rollers. On very heavy leno weaves, the writer 
knows of an instancé where two temples were used 
on each side to hold the weave. This is exceptional. 
To avoid narrowing during bleaching and finishing, 
the correct width had been predetermined, and extra 
warp ends had to be used. 

Overtensioning of filling yarns also has a ten- 
dency to pull-in width, and care should be taken to 
use the right type of tension eye or guide for the 
yarn being woven. Filling-yarn tension will also 
cause a random condition of correct width or nar- 
rowing. The same is true on setting the harness 
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Tomorrow’s Working Efficiency 


As early users of humidity control, the 
textile industry pioneered in the use of 
industrial air conditioning. 

Often, however, the combination of 
high humidity and high temperature 
has an undesirable effect upon workers’ 
health, efficiency and alertness. 

Temperature, humidity, air cleanli- 
ness, circulation and ventilation are all 
controlled for best effect upon product 
and worker alike, with Modern Air 
Conditioning. That's why so many tex- 
tile mill executives place it high on the 
list of essentials, in their postwar plans. 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . . 


Westinghouse presents Jobn Charles Thomas ¢ Sunday 2:30 E. W. T., N. B. C. 


ee e 


Modern Air Conditioning means 
Westinghouse—and its years of pioneer- 
ing research and engineering experience. 


For essential war uses in factories, 
hospitals, airports, military bases, etc., 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and 
Industrial Refrigeration Equipment is 
available today. 


For executives, architects and engi- 
neers now planning postwar building 
and modernizing, dependable data and 
competent application engineering as- 
sistance are ready. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Ted Malone Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 E. W. T., Blue Net. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Phone your nearest Westinghouse 
ofice, or write on your letterhead to 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Com- 
pany, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, 
New Jersey. 


HERMETICALLY-SEALED 
FOR DEPENDABILITY 


Westinghouse pioneered the Hermeti- 
cally-Sealed Compressor. Hermetically- 
sealed means light weight - small 
size - low maintenance and operating 
costs - high efficiency ~ long life. 
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shedding. Front center is preferred. 

However, if narrowing is general on all leno 
weaves, it may be necessary to add additional warp 
ends to increase the width. There are a few interest- 
ing angles on this method that need discussion. 

Should the cloth be coming down narrow after 
running through the jig and drying, as customary, 
and after various tests of other methods show like 
results, the extra width must be obtained on the 
warp. Suppose you lose one-half inch from the de- 
sired width. It is therefore logical to make this 
width up with extra warp ends. 

Of course, adding extra yarn increases yarn costs 
that much. Not having the information on reed 
count and cloth width, it is somewhat difficult to 
give the exact ends of warp yarn to add. The in- 
quirer can figure the increase by allowing one or 
more extra dents over the needed increase to take 
care of its ratio of shrinkage. 

If, for instance, he is using a fairly open-type 


leno weave of 30-dent count, making use of a 29-dent - 


count will give less yarn to the warp but a wider 
width. Should he desire to use the exact warp 
count as now in use, then lowering the reed count 
will give him a fractional or decimal count when in- 
creasing the width by lowering the reed count. This 
method, of course, will require a complete reed 
change-over and may not be desired except on new 
weaves, where new reeds must be had anyhow. The 
factors of fabric balance between warp and pick 
count are not affected a great deal on a slight reed 
change and cannot be detected in the finished prod- 
uct. 

An alternative method to increase width on 
warps, already in the looms and warped and sized, 
would be to place a sufficient number of edge bob- 
bins on each side to increase the fabric to the de- 
sired width. 

On his present goods, it may be possible to frame 
the cloth wider. This, of course, will give him a 
flatter piece of cloth, which may not be so desirable. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7561 





Thinks «Old -Timer”’ 
is Wrong 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reading OLD-TIMER’S article on wage incentives 
in the August issue of COTTON, I believe he has pulled 
one of his worst boners. He has made several in the 
past, to my mind, but this I believe is his worst. His 
statement: “I told the loom fixer to set his harness 
cams late (say 3 inches from the fell of the cloth with 
harness level) on light pick and sley goods.” 

In all the 11 years I fixed looms, and four years as 
overseer, I have always believed, and heard, that the 
closer the reed was set to the fell of the cloth, after 
the crank shaft passed bottom center, was slow; as 
three inches is about bottom center, I would say that 
the cams were set fast, or early. 
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In another part of his article he practically blew his 
top off over seeing doubles and ends reeded wrong, 
a sure sign of haste on the part of an experienced 
weaver; yet he is in favor of a plan that would, 90 
per cent of the time, increase this same haste. 

Writing from experience with various types of wage 
incentive plans, I can safely say that the production 
goes up and the efficiency and quality go down, and 
in no time at all the machinery is in such condition 
that often it is cheaper to buy new machinery than 
to overhaul the old. 

Why OLD-TIMER makes this attack on management 
I do not know, but I feel that he has been a long time 
away from the business, because today, if a man can 
manage a mill, keep his help and his job, he is doing 
a good job of managing. 

I hope you will put it up to your readers about 
the harness cams. | 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7570 


(It 1s now up to the readers! Also, we shall be glad 
to hear from others as to whether or not they agree 
with CONTRIBUTOR No. 7570 about incentive pay.— 
THE EDITOR.) 





Little Things Ceunt 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Overseeers and second hands in the cotton mill are 
usually so busy looking after the “big things” in their 
departments that they frequently overlook many small- 
er details, which, if handled properly, might solve 
many problems before they assume such proportions 
that they almost get out of hand. 

Many things come under this category, some of 
which include: the handling of “petty” grievances, 
ordering supplies, machine inspection, oiling machin- 
ery, reporting defective material received from other 
departments, and many other things. 

There was the case (this happened in a duck mill) 
of a fabric carrying two colored warp ends, only two 
threads out of a total of about 1500. The individual 
charged with the responsibility of putting in these 
colored threads found one spool of yarn which was 
correct. The other one contained yarn of a coarser 
count, but as this was the only one of this color which 
he could find, he let it go. The warps were run, and 
while they were running, the overseer and the second 
hand were apparently too busy looking after “big 
things” to notice that one of the colored ends running 
was not right. 

One of the warps was put on in the weave room, and 
one full roll of cloth was run without a single person 
noticing that the thread was too large. When this roll 
reached the cloth room, there was the big colored end 
“sticking out like a sore thumb.” Just a little thing, 
but the roll was not up to standard, and the customer 
would have to be consulted to see whether he could use 
the goods; in the meantime, the loom had produced 
almost another full roll with the same defect. 

In the manufacture of cotton duck, one of the prob- 
lems constantly faced in beaming is the warping of 
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DARNELL 


CASTERS & WHEELS 


Darnell Dependa- 
bility assures sav- 
ings, service, safety, 
speed. A caster or 
wheel for every use. 


You are sure to find 
the exact caster or 
wheel for your indi- 
vidualrequirements 
in the Darnell line. 


A SAVING AT 
EVERY TURN 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 
60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y 
36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 6, ILL 





When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


COTT 
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Package Dyeing Installation, Extracting and Drying 
in a complete cycle on the same material carrier 


Cotton & Wool Dyeing Machines 
fer 


Beams * Packages * Rawstock * Skeins 


Centrifugal Extractors and Driers 


Centrifugal Pumps 
Rayon Cake Dyeing Machines 
Dye Spindles and Perforated Tubes 


* 
STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


All Subject to Required Priorities 


w 


Standard Fabricators 


INCORPORATED 


355 WALTON AVENUE © NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Replacement Parts For Existing 


Machines Can Be Furnished 
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more than one width of fabric from the same creel of 


yarn in the direct-cree! beamer. This is frequently 
done by creeling the narrowest width with full spools 
of yarn and “building-up” to the wider widths, either 
with special yarn ordered from the twisting depart- 
ment or with pieces which have been received from the 
twisters in the normal course of running. 

For a long time it was our custom to use the pieces 
when possible, only ordering the shorter lengths when 
there were no pieces available. These pieces were 
sorted out with a gauge similar to that shown in Fig. 
1, the different yarn diameters being based on records 
of piece-spools used over a considerable period of time. 
The gauge is made of 1/16 by 42-inch spring steel, and 
the adjustment is obtained with a % by 5'%-inch bolt 
with a thumb nut, as shown. 

We frequently ran into trouble here, especially 
with the mill on three shifts, as the pieces would often 
be spooled or spliced before the beamer was ready for 
them, causing a delay while more pieces were sorted 
out, or yarn ordered from the twisters. Consequently, 
we hit upon a plan of identifying the pieces with a set 
number, using a different series from our regular set 
numbers. When a build-up was needed, the foreman 
would make out a ticket similar to that shown in Fig. 
2, using a set number such as B-l, B-2, etc., the regu- 
lar set numbers being 1, 2, etc. The same set number 
would be inserted on the proper warp tickets and on 
the tickets carrying the necessary creeling informa- 
tion. The “build-up” ticket would be given to the sec- 
ond hand, who would have the yarn man sort out the 





FIG. 1 


























pieces, initial the ticket, and place it on the box con- 
taining the pieces. 

Out of about 200 such build-ups which have been 
prepared, we do not Tecall a single instance where the 
pieces have been misplaced. Just a little thing, but it 




















has saved us much lost time, and it has saved the mill 
money in using pieces rather than having the twister 
room make short doffs, which, in our mill, are expen- 
sive, as the twister hands are paid by the doff. 


Safety in Handling Yarn Boxes 


This next item concerns safety. In training your 
roving and yarn haulers, have you ever thought of in- 
structing the new man—or woman—where to place the 
hands when pushing the box? No one ever told me 
how to do this, and one day I was pushing a box of 
yarn, with my hands on the outsides of the corners of 
the box. One of the wheels struck a small object on 
the floor, causing the box to turn sharply to one side; 
| mashed a couple of fingers between the box I was 
pushing and another box which was nearby. I have 
known this same type of accident to happen to other 
individuals. 

All our people whose duties include pushing boxes 
are instructed to push with the hands against the end 
of the box and away from the corners. 

They are also instructed never to pull a box unless 
absolutely necessary, but when a box of yarn or roving 
must be pulled, to watch that the center wheel does 
not run over the foot of the operative. These are 
little things, but they may prevent needless and pain- 
ful accidents. 

Do you keep a copy of your orders to the repair 
department? Of course one should never give verbal 
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Stop Getting 
Uneven Card Sliver 


If you are getting uneven card 
sliver you need NON-FLUID 
OIL — the drip-less, waste-less, 
modern lubricant. Prevent wear 
in bearings and you maintain the 
close and accurate adjustment of 
Doffer and Top Flats, and assure 
even sliver. 


NON-FLUID OIL lubricates 
dependably, staying in bearings 
until entirely consumed. For the 
same reason, it outlasts oil—sav- 
ing on lubricant and application 
cost. Keeps off card clothing too. 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. CO. St. Louis, Mo 
Greenville, 8. C. Providence, R. I. Chicago, Il. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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For the TEXTILE Industry 


NIACET 


offers a large variety of ACETATES 
made from pure synthetic materials, insur- 
ing uniform and dependable results. We 
invite you to try 


NIACET 
SODIUM ACETATES 


60°% Granular or Anhydrous 








Preferred by dye makers and printers as a 
buffer for neutralizing mineral acids; for 
example, in developing azo colors in the 
fabric, for calico printing, for wool dye- 
ing, etc. 


3 pounds ANHYDROUS GRADE 


equivalent to 
& pounds 60°, TECHNICAL 


We recommend the ANHYDROUS 
grade due to the savings in storage space 
and transportation and handling costs, all 
important items in wartime. 








LSO available for prompt shipment 
from stock— 


ALUMINUM ACETATE, 
NORMAL 
ALUMINUM ACETATE, BASIC 
COPPER ACETATE 
POTASSIUM ACETATE 
SODIUM DIACETATE 
SUCROSE OCTA ACETATE 
ZINC ACETATE 
MANGANESE ACETATE 


For further information write to:— 











orders to the repair shop to have any kind of work 
done, but even written orders are sometimes laid aside 
until some more convenient time, especially for little 
jobs which are not pressing, and these orders may be 
misplaced. We have made it a practice to keep a car- 
bon copy of all such orders, and periodically we get 
with the head second hand and go over these orders. 
Those which have been attended to are discarded, while 
those which have not been handled by the shop are re- 
written, so that the shop will be reminded that we 
still want the work done. Just a little thing, but it 
helps. 

So, Mr. Overseer, don’t neglect the little things, and 
there will not be so many big things to annoy you. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7542 
—_——_o—_-- 


More About Strings 
in Card Strips 


EDITOR COTTON: 


This is in reply to a question which was published 
in the May issue of COTTON. 

The trouble which “CONTRIBUTOR No. 75038” is hav- 
ing with “strings” in his card flat strips is undoubt- 
edly caused by scavenger roll waste (commonly called 
“stick waste”) being mixed in with other waste from 
the spinning department. This stick waste contains 
hard ends, which break at the traveler and are pulled 
back onto the scavenger roll after the end breaks. The 
hard end will wrap around the scavenger roll, and the 
untwisted roving will continue to come through the 
rolls and will cover up the hard end around the scav- 
enger roll. When the spinner pieces up the broken end, 
she will clear off the scavenger roll by hand, and the 
ball of waste will have the hard end in it and will be 
deposited in the waste can. If these “snow balls’”’ are 
put into the same waste can with other wastes, the 
hard ends will not be broken up in the opening ma- 
chinery and will be found in the card strips. 

In re-working scavenger waste, some mills use a 
thread extractor for separating the hard ends from 
the loose fiber. Other mills simply run the scavenger 
waste through a regular waste machine and mix the 
product with their drawing and other waste in their 
regular mix. When this is done, the hard threads are 
not removed and will show up as strings in the flat 
strips. 

Some mills sell their scavenger waste rather than 
go to the trouble of using a thread extractor. The 
question of whether or not to re-work scavenger waste 
will depend upon the quality of the product being 
made. 

The first thing to do is to train spinners to keep 
scavenger waste containing hard ends separate from 
other waste. Then, if the finished product will permit, 
this scavenger waste can be processed by using a 
thread extractor. Even if some of the waste gets into 
the stock as strings, most of them will be caught at 
the flats and will not get any further than the card. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7505 
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3 In furnishing our forces with more and bet- 
’ ter of al] they need to keep the Axis on the 
p run, American industry has done the greatest 
2 production job in the history of war and na- 
2 tions. Kentex Aprons are but a tiny cog in the 
> production machine, but their dependable and 
; accurate performance has contributed to the in- 
creased production of vitally needed textiles. 
In spite of shortages of ma- 
. terial, we have continued to 
1 supply our trade with aprons, 
j and genuine leather aprons, too. 
, Write us for samples and 
; prices on Kentex Precision- 
2 Built Aprons. 
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EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


J By oe NN i ON. OWNER 
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ARLIN GTON MILLS 


Wool Combed on Commission—Worsted Yarns, 
Men’s and Women’s Wear Worsted Fabrics, 
Uniform Fabrics 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 


French Spun Worsted and Merino Yarns, Rabbit 
Hair, Rayon, Acetate and Other Blend Yarns 


NONQUITT MILLS 


Cotton, Spun Rayon, Merino Blends 
Yarns and Fabrics 


NASHAWENA MILLS 


Fine Grey Goods in all Types and Weaves 


CALHOUN MILLS 


Cotton Print Cloths, One of the Finest Makes 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


Manufacturing Division 
WOOLEN MILLS 
Woolen Fabrics and Mixtures for Men's Wear, 
Dress Goods, Overcoatings 
RAYON MILLS 
Rayon Fabrics 


GLEN RAVEN SILK MILLS 


Combination Yarn Fabrics 












William Whitman Company, Inc. 
SELLING AGENTS 


General Offices, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Grey Goods Division, 40 Worth St.. New York 13, N. Y 


BOSTON 
78 Chauncy Street 


CHARLOTTE 


Commercial! Bank 


PHILADELPHIA 
1600 Arch Stre 
Building 






LOS ANGELES 
819 Santee Street 








“SCOTT TESTERS protect 





War times have thoroughly demonstrated the 
value of an Adequate Testing Routine to facili- 
tate purchasing, speed research, promote pro- 
duction and prove quality. The 60 models of 
*Scott Testers span the field of textile testing 
requirements for tensile, crepeage, hysteresis, 
twist, burst, flexing, etc., with capacity from 
single hair to | ton. 


Model Q-3. Capaci- 
ty 2,000 lbs. ten- 
sile. For testing / 
duck, webbing, | “< 
shroud cords, twine, 
etc. Extra heavy |, 
construction to = 
stand up under | 
‘round - the - clock | 7 
production testing. 


Request 
Circulars 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 





60 
eaaetenn Providence, 
St. R. 1. 





*Regiatered Trademark 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 


JOHN KLINCK 


Augusta, Ga. 


A, fonda td, of te Wesld 


304 Forest Ave. 
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Cotton Around Ends 
of Card Cylinders 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to the carding question from CON- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7516 in the July issue of COTTON. 

There are several things which may cause cotton 
to be thrown out around the ends of cylinders. 

There have been instances where new cylinder shafts 
were put in and the cylinder was not spaced equi- 
distant from each of the card sides. The same condi- 
tion might be true if the cylinder spiders had slipped 
or drifted on the shaft. The corrective measure for 
this defect is to center the cylinder on the shaft so 
there will be the same space at either side. 

Since there were no figures given as to the feed 
roll speed and the relative licker-in speed, it must be 
assumed that these are correct; but fhe inquirer should 
check these two items just for his own benefit. 

The next point to examine is the cylinder screen; 
it must be smooth and undamaged by the cylinder 
wire. This screen should be inspected for any bent 
place or places where the curvature has been changed. 
If the screen is in good shape, it can be put back, but 
it should be carefully cleaned and checked. 

Often a cylinder screen is adjusted so that it is too 
close on one side of the cylinder, leaving too great a 
space on the other side. This screen should be correct 
laterally and have the same distance from the out- 
side of the cylinder to the screen on each side. 

This screen must also be set parallel to the cylinder. 
If one edge or side of the screen is leaning, harm- 
ful air currents will be set up, and this can readily 
cause loss of cotton at the cylinder walls. 

In my opinion, though, the most important thing is 
the checking for the correct air current or draft on 
the cylinder, slats and screens at all times. This should 
be done at numerous points, or the cotton will collect 
around the cylinder, and there will be other objection- 
able results. The back of the screen should be set to 
approximately .034, the center to .058, and the front 
to 3/16-inch. This front setting is very important, as 
too wide a setting will allow cotton to blow out around 
the sides of the cylinder; but too close a setting should 
be avoided, as it will cause chokes or lumps to collect 
on the front of the screen, making holes in the web. 

To be sure that the cotton is not being blown out 
around the flats, then collecting at the cylinder walls, 
the back plate must be properly set so as to avoid con- 
volutions or turbulent air currents. To begin with, the 
back plate should not have excessive bruises or bent 
places to affect the draft; then it should be set so as 
to provide the proper draft for the cylinder flats. 
Since his trouble is cotton coming out, I am inclined 
to believe that a closer setting would help him, using 
a 17-22 on this plate. The make-up piece over the 
licker-in cover should seal this opening well, or there 
will be considerable harmful effects. 

A quarter round moulding should enclose the entire 
card at the floor so as to eliminate any trouble from 
this source. 








CONTRIBUTOR No. 7533. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the "cream of the cro 
operation and management. 


hese reference books and catalogs are 


" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
i ee for the asking and there is no obligation 


involved. Read through the list carefully for booklets on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT .. . 


3. MILL NOTES—Special 
Southern Mills.—UNITED STA 
Hoboken, N. J, 


4. HOW FACTORING CAN INCREASE PROFITS 
--Desecribes how factoring works out keeping 
clients’ capital liquid and attitude of factor toward 
nes credits ote t om balance sheet.— 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS New York City. 


5. FACTORING AND op chy oem 
booklet on how factoring works, cost and credit in- 
formation. TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY, New 

or , . 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE .. . 


102. “‘TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steel 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and hi 
pressure vessels, cylinders, along with helpful tec 
— oma. Also a eS ae a few of the cotton 
mills, ete., said.— . COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
teresting illustrated klet containing facts about 
GENERAL ELECTRIG COMBAUY Dee Tage ets. 

t. 16 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. etic 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — lllustrated leaflets 
d bing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell doar scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM. 
INC,, Elkhart, Ind. 


108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
nr air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 

ORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 


iit. SUPPLY, MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMIDITY—General catalog of humicdify- 
ing and air-conditioning devices including ee 
controls, ato rs, sprayers, etc., also, ht 
indicators for picker room. —AMERICAN MOISTES 
ING CO., Providence, R. I. 


115. , ATOMIZER HU MIDIFIERS—Recent issue of 
‘Parks’ Parables’’ on atomizer method of humidifi- 
cation. Bulletin 1140. — PARKS-CRAMERK CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


120. SCALES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 

te ged = , oe - re automatic-indicat- 

seales for uirements of the textile indus- 
try.—TOLEDO SC COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 


128. TT LORESOENT FIXTURE OF FUTURE— 
yes ge bop - 5 en See for oie r in- 
é hy oday anc morrow.—S — 
ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC., Ipswich, Mass 


129. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD HUMIDIFIER— 
pot a ones otic. eeien of latest 
esign cen uga um er.— THE BAHNSON 
COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


130. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 
Describes rao pe application of air conditioning sys- 
tem combined with Westinghouse Preci von air 
cleaning unit.—THE BAHNSON COMP Win- 
ston- ee 7: & 


bulletin issued for 
TES ING CO., 


13 8 WAYS TO SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING 
PROBLEMS Hew to 3 fluorescent fixtures for 





modern lighting. —SYLVA ELECTRIC PROD- 
UCTS, iC. Ipswich, a 
132. ROOF INSULATION—Literature on new PC 
hon d m. pu 43 on OMe na nr. 
amage.— NING . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. _— conr: 
134. OVER THE ROUGH SPOTS—lI)lustrated 
hbullding maintenance manual. including informa- 


tion for resurfacing, patching and waterproofing 
walls, floors, roofs. Includes both concrete, wood 
floor treatments.—STONHARD COMPANY. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


135. SAFETY COLOR CODE—How six standard 
colors can be used to reduce haz d cel- 
dents.—E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 
Finishes Divitien, C44, Wilmington, Dela. 


136. AIR CONDITIONING AND INDUSTRIAL 
REFRIGERATION—20 page booklet illustrating and 
describing wartime uses of air conditioning industrial 
applications. ee Cae ee SE BKLECTRIC ELEVA. 
TO Jersey City, N. J 


137. MAGNESIUM IN THE TEXTILE INDUs.- 
TRY—lLllustrated booklet on properties of magnesium 
for spinning. twisting, winding. knitting machines. 
looms, beams, spools, bobbins.—-ALUMINUM CO. OF 


\MERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 


BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
Goobs CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables he in the selection of 
cuneate of Ge ai eoOe Teak Ske a ack. 

s 0 e m . 
RER CO., Akron. Ohio ee 
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216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms — 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Str 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting. Fiat 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of needle 
bearings, including textile uses, types. installation. 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 
standard sizes of textile and a bearings, 
graphited oil-less bearings, bronze rs. babbitt 
metals.—-THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, O. 


227. MULTIPLE GROOVE Po BELT DRIVE 
DATA BOOK—Complete book g many drive 
combinations for easy selection — engineering in- 
formation for figuring special V-Belt drives. No. 
915.—ROCKWOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


228. MOTOR SWITCHES AND STARTERS—Bul- 
letins, covering Combination magnetic switch. mer- 
cury-button limit switch, magnetic motor starter, 
limit switch with snap-action. —GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


230. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 
CATION—Booklet giving specific lubrication prob- 
lems and data on practical textile operation, includ- 
ing advice on uses of various oils and greases.— 
sa ASSOCIATED OIL CO., New York. 
New York. 


231. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—oOver 
50 pages of pertinent engineering information includ- 
ing data on selecting a V-belt drive des of spe- 
cial V- So drives, numerous standard tables, charts 

and and sheaves list rices. — MANHATTAN 
RUBBER MANUFACTURIN DIV. of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


232. SKF INDUSTRIES SPHERICAL ROLLER 
BEARINGS—=36 page catalog on bearing applications 
and selection, also time saving computations.—SKF 
INDUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


235. JOHNSON LEDALOYL BEARING BRONZE 
-Lilustrated booklet telling the complete story of 
Johnson Ledaloy]l Bronze. the newest development in 
self-lubricated bronze for textile bearings and bush- 
ings. —JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, es Castle. 
Pennsylvania. 


236. LEATHER BELTING CALCULATOR—Haniy 
and attractive calculator for determining belt, speeds, 
horsepower per inch of belt widths, ete., will be sent 
free on request.—J. E, RHOADS & SONS. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


237. FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS FOR THE TEX- 
TILE en ne the applications and 
amventaa of ball bearings on textile machinery.— 
FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. 


243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
40-page book on electrical machinery—also bulletins 
on electric motors and pumping equipment.—FAIR- 
B A N KS, MORSE & co. ’ Chicago, . 


244. TEXACO SPINDURA OILS—Folder on lu- 
brication for all types of spindles, based on actual 
tests.—-TEXAS CO., New York City. 


246. CUTTING OPERATING COSTS—Nationwide 
lilustrated Survey showing how American textile 
mills cut cperating costs with Multiple V-Belt 
Drives.—-GATES RUBBER CO., Denver, Colorado. 


250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PLAN— 
Save power wastes throughout plant. Complete book- 
let with plan and working material to save power 
with minimum time and effort.—L. H. GILMER Co.. 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


254. LUBRICATION — THE PRIME ESSENTIAL 
OF INDUSTRY—Illustreted a giving Lubriplate 
recommendations for bearin drives, gears, etc. 
—LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, © riske Bros. Refining 
DA. anh N. d. 


256. BETTER BELT MAINTENANCE — Booklet 
describing cleaning, de-oiling. treatment belts: with 
rat troubles, causes.—DU-GRIP MFG. CO., Toledo. 

oO. 


257. AMERICAN ECON-O-MATIC DRIVE HAND- 
BOOK—70 pages—How to reduce R.P.M. losses. belt 
and bearing wear on both V-belt and flat-belt drives. 
—THE AMERICAN PULLEY CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





259. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 

LEATHER BELTING—TIllustrated booklet on leather 
belt installation; maintenance; cleaning; dressing; 
aligning shafting, pulleys. —SOUTHERN BELTING 
(o., Atlanta, Ga. 


260. PLANNED POWER TRANSMISSION—Digest 
of practical steps to save manpower, critical materials, 
poce=s hours.—CLING SURFACE CO.. Buffalo. 
New ork. 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES . 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no cking. no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tions sizes, dimensions and prices. —~ BE 
JOHNS N CORP.. Three Rivers, Mich 
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306. TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS — 48-page 
illustrated Bulletin 225, describing instruments anc 
accessories essential for efficient dyeing, finishing 
slashing, mercerizing, kier boiling, and other proc 
esses involving temperature.—THE FOXBORO COM 
PANY, Foxboro, Mass. 


307. THERMOMETER AND PRE SSURE 
GAUGES—Catalog 6705-R and 6706 give data on 
rectangular case pressure typ 


both circular and 
recording and control 


thermometers for indicating, 
ling processing operations in textile industry 
BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY. Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania. 


309. TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY CONTROL— 
Pamphlet describing regulators for slashers, tanks 
vats, ete. Also other literature —-POWERS REGULA 


TOR CO., Chicago, TIL 
310 PIPE FITTINGS — Complete catalog with 
prices, dimensions service pressures.—GRINNELL 


CO., Providence, R. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
ET 


401. LUMMUS ODUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing — closing 
positively locking dcor on f to prevent over 
loading, choking.—ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS. 
Greenwood, 8. C. 


402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRai! 
track circuit over Spinning, Warping, Winding. 
Twisting, ete. This cleaner prevents accumulation 
of fly with no harm to poring. —THE AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST- Ser 
TING—tTenesol booklet on new conditioning 
- textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMI AL 
OMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder o 
care of card grinders, part replacements, etc.— Ss 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass.. and Greenville 
South Carolina. 


408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook which contains a 
world of useful information as well as tables for 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. S. RING TRAV- 
EL ER COMPANY, Providence, R. I 


410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—=30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi 
tioning.—THE TEXAS CO., New York City. 


41t. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 
Pamphlet, describing this important advance in trav 
eler design.—VICTOR KING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Providence, I. 


413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustratec 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
dt = — Sonoco products, including bobbins. 

cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls. 
ete. rate sONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting —-_ of development of ring spinning 
in connectic with cotton manufacturing. — NA 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence. R. ! 


417. PRECISION WINDING FOR SILK AND 
RAYON YARNS—Describes the new No. 50 Leesona 
Winder and all attachments that are used for silk 
hosiery threads and rayon yarns. — UNIVERSAL 
WINDING CO., Providence, R. L. 


418. FIDELITY SPOOLING MACHINES — Lllus- 
trated booklet ———— the be ne | Lge SB Ma 
chine and outlining its many applications in e 
tile industry. — FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANT, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


419. TEXTILE APRINS—lillustrated folder show 
ing the steps in oe 2 sontnes 
aprons for all types ong draft spinning an 
eard room machinery.—TEXTILE APRON COM- 
PANY. East Point, Georgia. 


421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS—Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera 
tion. Only one automatic head for up to 100 spin 
dies. —ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 


422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS—lL 
lustrated booklet on roll covering problems with chart 
on correct usage. Also data on Acotex long draf' 
aprons.—ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Divi 
sion, TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC., Lancaster, Pa. 


423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— 
Volder on anes, ecard sereens, licker-ia screens. 
repair work —JENKINS METAL SHOP. Gastonia 
North Carolina 


425. INFRA-RED GAS BURNERS — Illustrated 
folders on Red-Ray burners a tenters, dryers. 
palmers, singers, slashers, curing boxes, etc., in textile 
Sadustrs. —RED-RAY MFG. CO., New York. N. ¥ 


Continued on Page 152 
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WEAVING, SLASHING . . . 


502. TEXTILE ok gs T37 describ- 
pick counters for looms, hank counters for 
yardage counters for cloth loom, etc.— 
ER-ROOT INC., Hartford, Conn. 


503. HARNESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—S page 
illustrated boeklet on steel heddles, harness frames, 
mail-eye harness, jacquard heddles, etc.—EMMONS 
LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of leather products for looms, condensers, 
boxes, combs, including G & K **Hairitan.*’ 
GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


508. SIZING AND FINISHING — A 
which will give the mill 
Ss 


0., INC., 


5i0. THE ROMANCE or pean GOLD—At- 
tractive illustrated book which tells the story of 
corn and the uses of corn products in eee: — 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, N. Y¥ 


511. HOUGHTO w SR — Leaflet describing a 
mew sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
provides high Reeling strength, greater elasticity 
and increased weave-room uction at low cost.— 
EB. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


512. CARO-GANT —The Original 00% Active 
Warp Dressing. Attractive folder Rie Caro- 
Gant, the Warp Dressing t that makes stronger, more 
elastic warps with a breaking strength an 
a minimum reduction. in ‘in elasticity —HART PROD- 
UCTS CORP., New York City. 


514, wEOvine DISEASES — THEIR CAUSES 
AND PREVENTIVES—Illustrated klet on weav- 
ing of rayon fabrics.—INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., 
New York, , A 


515. LEATHER CHECK STRAPS — Illustrated 
folder showing manufacture straps to specifications.— 
E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM ... 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Co y of America 
Fifty-two pages. Text and ieekoetions covering 
adaptability of aluminum and aluminum alloys to 
chemical industry we and characteristics 
governing recommended —ALUMINUM COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


606. SLITTERS AND ROLL-WINDERS —8 page 
folder illustrating more than 25 t of slitters and 
roll-winders for textiles.—Form -640.—CAMERON 
MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


607. GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS—Polders including drive and control, guid- 
er equipment, welt-straightening controls — providing 
means of finishing cloth of uniform quality.—GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 
36-p. booklet includes installations in textile plants 
for regenerating water softeners: for dye exhausting 
a= —INTERNATIONAL SALT COo., INC., Scran- 

, Pa 


610. PROCTOR DRYING MACHINERY FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—TDlustrated descriptive 
types of dryers for raw stock, wa 
and automatic skeing yarn. Also 
ing and Automatic Boarding 6 
chines for hosiery.—PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 
Philedelyhin Pa. 


6ft. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 
llustrated literature on the new Hermas Brushing 
Machine for use light sheeting to neowy ducks; O° 
on Hermas AV Shears —HERMAS MACHINE CO 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


612. STAINLESS STEEL — Complete illustrated 
catalog stainless parts for dye house.—INDUSTRIAL 
STEELS, INC., Cambridge, Mass. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ... 


704. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
SOL (CALGON)—Handbook with detail information 
covering the use of Metasol in Scouring, wot 
re and Finishing.—BURKART-SCHIER - 

CAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


707. EUICKERING MATERIALS yes. panes 
PRINTING—Describing materials em- 


erred to 
ting machine.— 
ALL & CO., INC., New York City. 
709. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN —A data and 
book designed f th of caustic 
ts -_*, yt mc 
— 
who also manufactures Hydrogen ae 


7it. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leafiet describing textile specialties used 
in dyeing, bleaching and finishing as lied to 
Southern baxtibe aa — Southern nts of 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL CORP., 
Charlotte, N. 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 

on tment, of s —_ for “tables for ann ay water 

oe men etc. ng of or c 
correction eeTANDARD 


tan 
SILICATE. DIV., tt. Alkali it Go. P Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 
soluble, oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletin on Aquarol, epellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton, and rayon, hosiery 
processing.—-ARKANSAS INC., Newark, NM. dd 


717. FINISH KB— Finishing compound designed 
as binder in combination with filling and stiffening 

compounds. Avoids dusting, insures draping quali- 

aoe CHEMICAL WORKS, New York 
ty. 


719. MERCERIZING AND DYPENOL —10 page 
booklet on methods * mercerizing, caustic recov- 
ery, important facts in mercerizing, etc.—HART 
PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


720. AVITEX—Bulletin 2B—Describes the varied 
uses of textile ——s, 2 agents. Includes extensive 
experience in the field. Designed for practical work- 
ing conditions covering cotton, wool, rayon, silk and 
linen mill il applications, .—Fine Ch Chemicals Di vision, E. 
I. DU NEMOURS & COMPANY. INC., 
Wiledineton, 


722. LUPOSEC — Leaflet describing Lamposec, a 
waterproofing agent with great stability: soluble in 
cold or warm water a atures; suitable os 
all fibers and cameutaiie effective in splash-p 
silk hosiery.—JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. 7 


723. RHOPLEX RESINS—Attractive folder dis- 
the outstanding properties of these Aqueous 
Dispersions with mee I ot for their application to 
textiles.—-ROHM & HAAS CO., INC., Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. 


725. THE aenseorire OF SOAPS AND SOAP 
PRODUCTS TO EXT PROCESSING—40-page 
illustrated booklet pind ne the principal operations 
in textile processing. Special notes and suggestions 
are given for those operations requiring soaps or soap 
products. — COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COM- 
PANY, 105 Hudson S8t., Jersey City, N. J. 


726. WETSIT—Leaflet describing Wetsit, a syn- 
thetic aromatic compound with excellent surface ten- 
sion reducing p ies; gives rapid wetting out and 
thoreugh penetration; available in strengths.— 
JACQUES PWOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J 
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727. THE ONYXSANS—24 page book describing 
the application of cation active nent softeners 
in textile processing and finis plants.—ONYX 
Ce ‘.  <meneeen CO., 15 icane Place, Jersey 


732. A NEW te age ol weiter on Warco 
945-A finishing agent wh tness desired. — 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO, West Warwisk R. L 


734. DETERGENTS AND WETTING AGENTS— 
New folder on orolnatien testing wetting agents, de- 
ergents.—E. F. OUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


738. LEVELENE—Booklet Seoceioens | ae of Level- 
ene for leveling vat and direct colors. Also for strip- 
ping down vat colors.—AMERICAN ANILINE PROD- 
UCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


739. DRAX WATER-REPELLENT TEXTILE FIN- 
1SH—Bulletin on water repellency; application 
Drax.—S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Racine, 
Wisconsin, 


740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS—170 pages illus- 
aes — guide for users chemicals including 
chemical information.—MONSANTO 

WEMIGAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


741. PIONEERING WITH PIGMENTS—Series il- 
lustrated folders on pigment dyeing with camouflage 
colors; flameproofing; how to dye, control shrinkage, 
permanent ~— one operation.—ARIDYE CORP., 
Fairlawn, N 


742. BOILING OUT OF COTTON GOODS—Tech- 

— bulletin on kier boiling prior to bleaching with 

se of Nopco 2211—Kier Assistant.—NATIONAL OIL 
PRODUCES Co., Harrison, ; ae 


KNITTING .. . 


80!. THE WILD RAR Sinehe. HEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIE HINE—tLiterature on 
request from the WILDMA N MFG. Co., ill-Fash- 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs, saving 
labor, power, space and waste.—H. W. 

WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


808. METROPOLITAN SPLIT TUBING MA- 
CHINE—Folder describing new machine for attach- 
ing split tubing to athletic shorts, lingerie, under- 
garments, etc.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MA- 
CHINE CO., New York, 


810. MANUFACTURE OF PRECISION MACHINES 
—Plant tour of designers and builders of ribbers, 
circular-rib knitters, braiding, creasing, other textile 
yo ~~ 1“ yigamaaatadal MACHIND COMPANY, Phila- 

elphia, P 


8ii. PROCESSING FULL- FASHIONED RAYON 
KNITTING YARNS—tTechnical bulletin on _  treat- 
— rayon hosiery yarns with Nopco Hosiery Treat- 
1.—NATIONAL OTL PRODU Co., 

ae, J. 


SEWING MACHINES .. . 


904. FORM 769. CONDENSED CATALOG —a 40 
page size booklet illustrating and describing 
sewing machines adaptable for practically all phases 
of the needles trade.—WILILOX & GIBBS SEWING 
MACHINE CO., 214 West 39th St., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING .. . 


100i. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—Llustrated folder includ- 
ing elements of materials handling system, prepara- 
tion of simple layout.—CLEVELAND 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, O. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEBSE, INC., Madison, Ind. 


1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application. Bvery mechanical engineer 
and purchasing agent should have this.—DARNEILL 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 


1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—1l16 page illus- 
trated booklet describing te fue line of canvas 
baskets for textile -use.—W. NE & BROTHERS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. 


1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
lcber. eliminate storage and provide free movement 
of stock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1013. Oy. 4 " a oe STACK AND LOAD, SEAL 
—Bookl : and 5 from Little Packaging 
i ry ee information on shipping in 
corrugated boxes.—-HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


1014. AMERICAN PRESSED - ~ Sa HAND 
TRUC 


n -_ PULLEY 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS .. . 


{f902. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replacement 
parts for opening, picking. carding, a and 
twisting machinery. — HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO., Hampton, Ga. 


1103. UNBRAKO SCREWS—TDlustrated 16 
booklet No. 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow set 
screws, with knurled point, . 
cluded miscellaneous screw and 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., » A — 
Pennsylvania. 

1104.. UNISORB IN Lad INDUSTRIAL PLANT— 
Machine installation for lower. maintanange, _yibra~- 
tion ‘eontrol.— FELTERS . CO., - INC.;:. ‘Boston, 
Massachusetts. , . , ct 
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Textile men judge TECA by the 
evidence at their finger tips. Hand 
stapling tells them that here is a fiber 
meeting strict standards of uniformity 
.a soft, scrupulously clean fiber 
that adds richness of texture, builds 
in resistance to crushing and sagging. 
These characteristics, plus Teca’s 
crimp, result in a superior per- 
formance on any spinning system— 


cotton, rayon, wool or worsted. 


VIACLIL 


CRIMPED ACETATE RAYON — | 7 Dense specimen obtained from 
: ~— ~~ : completed Teea draw showing 


For further information about Teca, consult average relaxed Teca fiber length. 


A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc., 10 East 40th 
| Street, New York 16, N. Y., sales representa- 
tives for the Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 
subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company 


Left Thin layer of stapled Teca 
specimen, magnified two diame- 
ters, showing evenness and crimp. 
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A Peek at the Underwear Future 


“Knitted underwear business in postwar,” says keep them operating efficiently and ready to 


a leading retailers’ newspaper, “1s expected to meet the stiff competition. This plan includes 


overshadow any past or present activity in a thorough survey—free, of course—of their 
scope of style and actual selling. It isforeseen condition by an experienced S & W service 
that knitting mills will spring into action as — engineer... and a complete reconditioning 


with S & W parts. 


Take this opportunity now 


soon as possible in order to take advantage of 





the increased consumer de- 
The high efficiency of Scott & 
Williams knitting machines 
can only be maintained by us- 
ing genuine S & W knitting 


mand.” to lower your postwar pro- 


Are your knitting machines duction costs and at the same 


ready to “spring into action” machine replacement parts. time improve your competitive 
You can count on prompt de- “os ) 
a up the pace? They eo 
nd keep I I y livery, too, from S & W stock- position | 


must be in good condition to roomsat Laconia. Teletype ser- 
vice is free from our NewYork 
and High Point, N. C., offices. 
“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
MACHINE AGE” 


A note from you will bring 
fill the gap until new machines 


are available. Scott & Williams 
offers you a practical plan to 


our representative to discuss 


this S & W maintenance serv- | 














ice in greater detai! | 







ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 





EMPIRE STATE BUIIOS It NG 
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Instructions for Operation of 


Full-Fashioned Machines 





Courtesy, Textile Machine Works 


An installation of Reading full-fashioned footers 


INSTRUCTIONS for the operation of the Reading legger, pre- 

sented in the September issue of “Cotton,” together with 
those presented herewith for the footer, were drawn up by 
Mr. Moyer for use on the full-fashioned machines in his own 
plant... It will be understood that where exact settings or other 
particular instructions are given, they apply to only one par- 
ticular style, but any manufacturer can make use of them as 
a guide in preparing similar instructions for his own styles 
by making any necessary changes.—The Editor. 


Making the Foot. Put in No. 6 
right sole friction and No. 2 main 
rayon friction; set slacker all the 
way to the left; put in rocker 
arm; put down pointex stop for 
right sole carrier; see that left 
end rack is racked out right; then 
help in putting in bars and hook 
up. 

Look over the machine to see 
that all bars are in properly and 
that all legs are hooked up. Then 
turn up bars. by turning hand 
wheel until needles are all the way 
up. Wind up weights; set knock- 
ing-over handle in proper slot. 


Then notice that all topping 
bars have been removed from nee- 
dles; turn machine forward, no- 
ticing that two carriers are start- 
ing to move toward the left (rayon 
carrier and right sole carrier). 
Raise transfer rack by turning it 
back toward you, letting it down 
carefully. 

Look for threads that have not 
started properly. Put down nar- 
rowing machine; push out No. 5 
left sole carrier tight against stop 
to right; turn machine over slow- 
ly, pressing left sole carrier 
against stop with left hand, turn- 
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Artiele 2-——The Footer 


By John D. Moyer 


Superintendent, Sterling Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Spindale, North Carolina 


ing machine with the right hand. 

Complete course, stopping with 
needles down and sinkers well 
back. Push out left sole carrier 
well beyond end of sinker head; 
put in proper friction (don’t for- 
get to lock frictions when putting 
them in and to unlock them when 
taking them out). 

Turn machine forward until 
left sole carrier stops, then put 
down and lock-in two back stops 
on pointex. See that pointex spin- 
dle is set at No. 8; that stops car- 
rier joining splicing of leg. Turn 
over left outside sole stop. 

Make slow course, noticing that 
carriers stop at right place. Rayon 
carrier stops about two inches 
from end of sinker head. Right 
sole carrier goes to the end of 
sinker head as slurcock moves to 
the right, then coming to the left. 
Right sole carrier stops about two 
inches in from end of sinker head 
on right side; rayon carrier stops 
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about two inches from end of sink- 
er head on left. Left sole carrier 
stops at end of sinker head. Then 
let machine go on. Knitter should 
have been opposite pointex at this 
After knitting about six 
courses, look over needles for 
broken needles or load ups, going 
to right side of machine. Then 
start cutting strings from right to 
left. When strings are all cut, 
sole narrowing should be com- 


time. 


plete. 


Rack-in narrowing one round 
toward you to No, 12 or mark on 
dial; push left side small narrow- 
ing fingers lightiy to stop, long 
fingers to right. Then rack-in right 
side one round to mark on dial. 
Set right side small fingers, long 
finger to stop to right, short fin- 
gers to stop to left. Look over 
cones to see that they do not run 
off and tie up dozens while ma- 
chine runs to stop for toe. 


Knitting the Toe. After machine 
stops, set machine with carriers 
toward right side, needles well 
down in knocking-over bits, sink- 
ers well back, (you should be in 
front of slacker as machine 
stops); set slacker handle all the 
way up to the right; take out 
rocker arm; unlock and take out 
No. 2 rayon friction, also take out 
and unlock No. 5 left sole fric- 
tion; turn over stop and pull out 
left sole carrier to left. 


Raise three stops on pointex, 
two back stops and right sole stop 
on left block. Make one course to 
left, stopping with needles well 
down in knocking-over bits and 
sinkers well back. Push out rayon 
carrier to the right. Then proceed 
knitting toe. 


Moving to the side where 
weights are, take off one large 
weight; when toe is knitted out 
about one inch, take off another 
weight and cut strings. (It pays to 
lay strings carefully so they do 
not get caught in transfer rack, 
get tangled up in needle, or go 
over top of sinkers in starting 
set.) 

After cutting strings, machine 
should be near the end of toe as 
loose course goes in. Then, on next 
course, a slight turn on work-roll- 
er will eliminate long stitches in 
loose course. Be sure narrowing 
is completed, then rack out left 
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Courtesy, Textile Machine Works. 


The topping operation in full- 
fashioned knitting 


side narrowing (not carrier). 
Raise narrowing machine. Wait 
until machine stops, then set ma- 
chine with needles well down in 
knocking-over bits, sinkers back. 


Unlock left sole carrier or toe 
carrier; pull it out to the right; 
rack out carrier and narrowing to 
No. 4, or mark on dial; put in 
lever. Put on and let down 
weights; release catch; turn roll- 
er back for hook-up; set in catch; 
tear off strings, laying them down 
carefully. 

Make two courses without car- 
riers to take off set; stop with slur- 
cock moving to right, needles well 
down in knocking-over bits, open 
needle bar to first position, then 
see that needles are well in knock- 
ing-over bits. 

Turn over transfer rack and 
proceed to pick up stockings by 
the toes with right hand, trans- 
ferring toes to left hand, left hand 
pulling stockings away from shift- 
ing (or starting) rod. Lay stock- 
ings neatly on footer bench, to be 
tied in dozens (24 stockings to the 
dozen) later. Keep menders sep- 
arate. (Put in frictions and set 
slacker as explained, making foot 
or start of set.) 





Southern Textile Ass’n. 
(Continued from page 106) 


tings for various numbers?” Mr. Spen- 
cer, of the Barber-Colman Co., settled 
it by saying to back them off until there 
is no chafing; that will be the cor- 
rect setting. Measure the setting, he 
said; then proceed to set the others 
the same. 

The next question was, “Has any- 
one tried exhausting the air from 
pickers into a mote box under each 
beater, then doing away with dust 
house or filters? If so, what effect 
do you have on laps, cards, and spin- 
ning?’ W. M. Allison, assistant super- 
intendent, Startex Mills, Tucapau, re- 
ported trying it and getting good re- 
sults, He put a sheet-metal box 3 
inches deep into the mote box in the 
fan house. He reduced the speéd and 
reversed the direction of the fan and 
exhausted air into the mote box. Aft- 
er completing the test throughout the 
mill, he noticed no difference in the 
work. He reported no whirling in the 
mote box and no difference in the 
motes. He believes they are getting 
as good or better results than with the 
dust house and considers the experi- 
ment very successful, it being now pos- 
sible to humidify the picker room. 

The last question was, “Is it prefer- 
able to run the ring rail up fast or 


down fast on combination wind to 
prevent sloughing at spoolers?” Carroll 
Little, of Pacific Mills, reported that 
he had run tests but found very little 
difference. He is now running his 
ring rail up fast and down slow. 





Trends in 
Rayon Distribution 


Rayon Organon has published a de- 
tailed analysis of semi-annual viscose- 
cupra and acetate rayon yarn deliv- 
eries from 1941 to date. It is divided 
according to tire varn, other rated 
uses, silk and nylon substitution pro- 
gram uses, and residual supply for pre- 
war rayon users. Substantial changes 
in the pattern of rayon yarn distribu- 
tion over the past three years are high- 
lighted. 

* 


Scholarship Fund Honors 
Marvin B. Smith 


A scholarship honoring Marvin B. 
Smith, president, Liberty Hosiery 
Mills, Inec., Liberty, N. C., has been 
established by his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. B. Smith, Burlington, at the 
University of North Carolina. The 
scholarship will provide $300 annual- 
ly to a freshman who plans to follow 
a business career. Marvin Smith was 
an alumnus of the university. 
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i B MACH INE 


STEPPING UP TO 
NEW PRODUCTION 
LEVELS... 20 


Measure factory floor space in the 
modern way, by production—and 
you will find that an 8-feed knitting 
machine is a flagrant waste of valu- 
able floor space—a loss of 50% in 
production. Because with this Wildman 
16-feed machine, which occupies 


exactly the same floor space, you can 


Actually DOUBLE 
PRODUCTION 


using only 30% more power. That's 
why alert knitting mills throughout the 
country have installed this modern 
machine, which, in addition, delivers 
a finer, more uniform product, gives 
trouble-free performance and offers 
other operational advantages that you 


should know about. Write us today. 


WILDMAN 


MFG. CO. NORRISTOWN, PA. 




















For AMERICA “Throw YOUR SCRAP into the Fight” 
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The Kemet and 


THIS ARTICLE continuues the discussion of 

the Komet and Links-and-Links knitting 
machines, as covered in the original series of 
25 articles which appeared in 1940-43, and sup- 
plements Article No. 13. The original series 
was reprinted as a booklet which can be ob- 
tained from “Cotton”.—The Editor. 


IN OUR ORIGINAL Article No. 18, we covered the 
various adjustments and settings of parts which 
directly or indirectly control the down-transferring 
operation. The upper transfer cam (204863) oper- 
ates much in the same manner when down transfers 
are made as the lower transfer cam does when mak- 
ing up-transfers. The main difference between the 
two cams, in so far as operation is eoncerned, is 
that no special arrangement of transfer butts in the 
upper cylinder is necessary (on plain machine) to 
permit the transfer cam to move in or out. Also, the 
cams on the quality drum, which control its move- 
ment, do not have steps as does, for example, the 
rear end of the drum cam at the double transfer. 
Thus, when the upper transfer cam is moved in at 
any one of the three down-transfer places, it simply 
moves in a given distance and out to the fully-out 
position when the transfer has been completed. 


Upper Transfer Cam Adjustment 


We have heard some hot arguments between fix- 
ers as to the best place to adjust the lever adjust- 
ing screw provided for transfer cam adjustments. 
Well, there are but three places where down trans- 
fers are made—the double transfer, before the heel, 
and before the toe. The last named is automatically 
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Links and Links 


Knitting Machines 


By K. 0. Metz 


eliminated, since the transfer cam is fully in and, 
being held by the compression spring, it does not 
depend on adjustments of any kind. This leaves but 
two places where adjustments may be made and 
checked—at the double transfer and before the heel. 

Most fixers will check and make adjustments at 
the place where they are having trouble. However, 
we must remember that, irrespective of the place we 
check or reset, both places are affected when we 
change the position of adjusting screw (303639). So, 
if and when it becomes necessary to move the trans- 
fer cam in or out at one place, check the other to 
make sure it will not be adversely affected. 

From actual experience, we find that when trans- 
fer cams are correctly set at the down transfer be- 
fore the heel, they will also be correct at the double 
transfer. The best advice we can give is: keep the 
transfer cam in about 1/32-inch from the transfer 
butts, and it should clear at the down transfer be- 
fore the heel. Since we cannot see how much clear- 
ance we have at the various places, we must depend 
entirely on feel and judgment of distance. Experi- 
ence is what counts. 


Transfer Trouble 


Recently one of our fixers had some trouble with 
one machine which failed to transfer down one section 
of rib needles before the heel, resulting in damaged 
needles. It did seem rather odd that all the rib sec- 
tions would go down nicely except that one, but why? 
After a bit of checking we found that the head of the 
screw in the quality drum cam was not flush with the 
top of the cam. This permitted. the finger to drop 
slightly when it passed over the low screw head, allow- 
ing the transfer cam to move out. A new screw with 
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Exciting Exposure » « « Legs clothed in clear, even-textured, 
full-fashioned stockings are truly exciting. Every stocking manu- 
facturer knows that good needles are the best safeguard for better 
fabrics and bigger profits in full-fashioned knitting. Keep your 
knitting machines young and effective with TMW Needles. . . 


And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle 


bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS @ READING, PA. 

















THE WAR DECORATIONS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Bur. of Ord. Flag and Navy ‘“‘E”’ 
July 25, 1941 
One Star All-Navy ‘‘E*”’ Burgee 


+ 


January 25, 1942 


Two Star Army-Navy ‘“‘E™’ 
July 25, 1942 
Three Star Army-Navy ““E”’ 


January 25, 1943 


Four Star Army-Navy ‘“‘E™’ 
January 11, 1944 
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J. P. DEFLORIAN 


Until the Victory is Won! ...The men and experience back of Reading } 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We 
cannot give you new machines — but we w7//] do the next best thing: 
Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your present 
equipment at highest efficiency. Let us tell you about our complete recondt- 
tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profits 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS * READING, PA 





‘If every man stuck to his talent, the cows would be 
well tended. 
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PLATE 24-6 _ KOMET 
UPPER TRANSFER SECTION FOR A 4" = 24 GAUGE KOMET MACHINE 
WITH OR WITHOUT REVERSE WELT 
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2 full sized head corrected this trouble in short order. 

On another occasion, we had some similar trouble; 
however, this machine would fail to transfer down 
several sections of rib needles before the heel. The 
fixer in this case said, “I can’t figure this one out. 
I have turned this machine by hand three or four 
times through the transfer, and it never misses; by 
power, it misses these two sections of rib needles 
every time.” 

We checked the transfer cam settings and found 
them to be correct; we too were beginning to wonder 
how come. Then the fixer asked if the sliders could 
have anything to do with the trouble. We recalled 
that he said the machine transferred perfectly when 
he turned it by hand, but not by power. We suggested 
that he remove the transfer section so we could check 
the slider butts. 

We found one medium butt slider which had en- 
tirely too much friction, and it also had a worn or 
chipped place on the upper corner of the transfer 
butt. This slider was located immediately in front of 
the two sections which were not being transferred 
down. The damaged butt prevented the transfer cam 
from taking a good hold; instead of being cammed 
down, this slider would push the transfer cam out, 
thus causing it to miss the two sections before it 
could move in again. 

Still another case of down transfer trouble was 
caused by carelessness, or accident—or just on over- 
sight, if you prefer. Some trouble, causing broken 
transfer butts, had made it necessary to remove all 
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the upper sections for cleaning and checking. After 
they were replaced, the machine would not transfer 
down all the rib sections before the toe, which is the 
one place we rarely have trouble of this kind. Some- 
how, a broken transfer butt had gotten into the slot 
in the transfer cam bushing; the retaining pin 
(302507) came in contact with the piece of broken 
butt which prevented the transfer cam from going 
fully in. Simple? It most certainly was, but it had to 
be found, and it could have been prevented by a thor- 
ough cleaning and checking job. 


Up and Down Limits of Slider Movement 


Frequently, when cases of transfer trouble develop, 
machine fixers will take it for granted that the sliders 
are being raised too high, or cammed down too low, 
at the respective transfers. This is especially true 
when the trouble appears to be a case of crushed 
needles. From experience, we learn that certain symp- 
toms are very often misleading; as the old farmer put 
it, when he found a crummy looking calf in the barn 
one morning, “It looks like what it ain’t.” 

When machines are built, gauges are used to de- 
termine how far up and down the slider should move 
at transfer points, and you may rest assured that not 
a single machine will leave the test line until the 
transfer cams are properly fitted. However, after 
machines have been in operation for a considerable 
length of time, readjustments may become necessary, 
due to normal wear and usage. This being true, we 
would, under normal conditions, have to increase the 
distance of movement rather than decrease it. 

There is a simple way to determine if and when 
the slider movement is correct. Let us consider a 
down transfer; turn the machine slowly by hand, pick 
out any one slider which is being cammed down, watch 
carefully while the rib end of the needle starts to cam 
the lower slider out. Stop turning immediately when 
the lower slider snaps in. At this point you should be 
able to move that slider down a bit more, about 1/64- 
inch, or more, with a screw-driver. The distance the 
slider will move indicates the amount of clearance be- 
tween the lower end of the needle being transferred 
and the slider in the lower cylinder. 


204863 - TRANSFER CAM 
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Note the sketch of transfer cam herewith repro- 
duced. When the slider reaches B, the needle should 
be hooked onto the lower slider, and the sliders at B 
and D should have the clearance previously suggested 
to prevent damage to needles when transferring. If, 
on the other hand, it appears that needles are not 
being brought down far enough by the sliders, fallaw 
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the same procedure. If a slider reaches point B on 
the transfer cam, and the lower slider is still cammed 
out by the needle, moving that slider down slightly, as 
suggested, will cause the lower slider to snap in. This, 
then, would indicate that the sliders are not being 
cammed down far enough by the upper transfer cam. 

Sometime ago a new man, who was just getting 
acquainted with Komets, said, “Knitting butts are 
used for knitting, and transfer butts do the transfer- 
ring.” 

“Right,” we replied. 

“But you just told me to check my knitting butts 
when having transfer trouble. Why?’ 

Very often it is much easier to show a beginner 
than to tell him, so we stopped a machine at the trans- 
fer and let him see how the knitting butts were resting 
against a cam which keeps the slider at the correct 
position to receive a transferred needle. If a knitting 
butt should be chipped, or worn off, it would still rest 
against the surface of the cam, but it would not be in 
position to receive a transferred needle. In other 
words, the knitting butts must be full width. So, a 
Komet-fixer-to-be learned a simple, yet important fact; 
and he readily agreed that knitting butts have a lot 
to do with the transferring operation. 


The Dividing Cam 


As we stated in our original article, the dividing 
cam supplies the means for unhooking needles from 
sliders which have been transferred up and/or down. 
We have nothing to add in so far as adjustments or 
settings of the dividing cam are concerned. We feel 
that these factors were fully covered in our original 
article. We shall, however, attempt to give some prac- 
tical information in regard to its care after consid- 
erable usage. Note sketch of a dividing cam. 





THE DIVIDING CAM 

















Needles which have been transferred up are un- 
hooked from lower cylinder sliders at A. Needles which 
have been transferred down are unhooked from upper 
cylinder sliders at B. At up and down transfer, slid- 
ers make contact with the dividing cam at C and D, 
respectively. After considerable usage, slight gaps 
will begin to form on the under side of the cam at C 
and on the upper side at D. This is to be expected. 
The sensible thing to do is to polish out the gaps when 
they begin to show up. True, the under and upper 


portions of the cam are quite thin at C and D, but all 
the more reason that they should be attended to in 
time. 


Watch the camming owt surfaces at E and F. 
Gapped or rough places should be polished out, for here 
the sliders are riding across these surfaces, and a 
certain amount of pressure against these surfaces is 
being created by the lower and upper spring bands. 
Therefore, roughness at the camming out surfaces 
will do the upper ends of the sliders no good as they 
ride across. 


Right here, may we suggest that excessive tight- 
ness of either the upper or lower spring band will 
cause unnecessary wear on the camming out surfaces 
of a dividing cam. Another place which will bear 
watching is at points G and H. Here is where the 
sliders leave the dividing cam and move back into 
normal position in the respective cylinder slots. This 
causes a small gap to form which can be polished out 
in a few minutes. By rounding off or breaking the 
sharp edges at the point where the sliders cross, future 
gap formations can be retarded to a great extent. 
When dividing cams are removed for re-polishing any 
rough or gapped surfaces, it is advisable to remove 
the post screws instead of removing the cam from 
the posts; this saves valuable time and assures the 
cam going back to its original position when it is 
replaced. The inner camming surfaces can be polished 
by placing an emery stick, about two inches long and 
8/16-inch in diameter, in a drill-press chuck, then fin- 
ishing off with strips of crocus or very fine emery 
cloth laid against the under side of a narrow half- 
round file. It is not advisable to use strips of emery 
cloth alone, drawing them back and forth across the 
rough surfaces; too much stock might be removed, by 
this method, from the thin places at points C and D. 
Also, the use of strips of emery cloth alone makes it 
difficult to keep the surfaces as straight as they were 
originally. 

A casual examination of a dividing cam might lead 
one to believe that it would not stand up long under 
the stress and strain of normal usage; yet, we know 
from experience that they stand up exceptionally well 
even after being subjected to abuse through accidents 
or by carelessness on the part of the fixer. The writer 
was somewhat doubtful as to how long they would last 
and ordered two each for four different diameters of 
machines about five years ago. To date, we have used 
two, and we have over 100 machines in operation. This, 
we feel, is a fine record and speaks well for the ma- 
chine builders. 

Sometime ago our boys were chewing the fat dur- 
ing the lunch hour, and the conversation finally got 
down to, “How long does it take to really learn to fix 
Komets, to really be good at it?” Some said two years; 
others three; others evaded the question entirely. The 
writer was asked for his opinion and said, “‘When 
everything has gone wrong with a Komet that could 
possibly go wrong, and you boys are able to fix it, then 
you will all be good Komet fixers.” 

Silence followed for a few minutes; then someone 
said, “Let’s get back to work. We have a long job 
ahead of us.” 
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Needs of the Armed Forces Must Come First Until Total Peace 
Arrives—Buyers Without Ratings Still Handicapped—Under- 
wear and Hosiery Manufacturers Conservative on Postwar 
Operations Involving Capital Expenditures—Government 
Buying Agencies Face Complications as between Encourag- 
ing Return to Normal Operations or Placing War Needs 


First 


Philadelphia, Sept. 15, 1944. 


CIVILIAN buyers of knit goods entered September with the advantage 

of better manpower supply, of a beginning of revised OPA price 
ceilings for yarns and end-products in some branches, of a knowl- 
edge that it is certain the war has been won. However, they also had 
the disadvantage of facing interim conditions, partly dictated by con- 
tinued large-scale military and naval needs, and partly by the Gov- 
ernment’s expressed desire that return to normal operations be facili- 


tated wherever possible. 


Production 


Production for unrated consumers 
of knitwear continued to be difficult 
to arrange for in advance, with any 
certainty of deliveries. As compared 
with earlier this year, there has been 
definite improvement. Gains in civil- 
ian supply of some items have been 
definite. It is to be noted that the 
manufacturers by no means have yet 
surmounted their wartime handicaps. 
Labor is in better supply, but is re- 
ported still to be more or less in- 
tractable. 

It is indicated that it will require 
a continued period of ample labor sup- 
ply for the mills to regain control of 
their help. Latest reports indicate 
this condition not yet achieved. 


No Cut-Backs on 
Present Contracts 


Neither as to underwear nor hosiery 
will Germany’s exit from the war 
mean definite percentage cut-backs on 
contracts now in effect with the armed 
services. This also applies to outer- 
wear. Manufacturers wanting to con- 
tinue on war orders have lately ex- 
pressed belief they should switch their 
main effort to supplying the Navy. 
They assume the future operations, in 
the Pacific area, will be dominated 
by naval warfare. They look for the 
Army establishment to be reduced ac- 
cordingly, except for garrison troops 
at strategie points. 

It can be noted that Army purchas- 
ing authorities take«a different view of 
the outlook. In their view, with Ger- 
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many out of the war and their role in 
Europe confined more or less to the 
task of preserving order as part of an 
Allied Nations police force, it must be 
the Government’s objective to bring Ja- 
pan to terms of unconditional sur- 
render as quickly as possible. 

From the standpoint of Army strat- 
egy, as unofficially related in the tex- 
tile markets, this objective of quick 
conquest in the Pacific must mean a 
large-scale transfer of soldiers and 
armor to the Far East; this will be a 
strain on shipping and will require ut- 
most economy in using cargo space. In 
fact, no cargo space will be accorded 








@ The elimination of stocking runs has 
been predicted by Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany through the development of its new 
compound Syton. The untreated stocking on 
the model’s right leg developed runaway 
threads on being snagged at the kneecap. Its 
companion, described as ‘‘Syton-treated,’’ 
and similarly snagged, was reported not to 
have ‘‘run’’ at all. 
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for transportation back to the United 
States of unissued supplies of gar- 
ments and similar equipment which 
now back up the active combat zones 
in Europe and the Near East. 

According to this point of view, these 
accumulations of such supplies will 
be turned over by the Army to U. S. 
agencies that have charge of relief and 
rehabilitation in the war-ridden coun- 
tries across the Atlantic—even includ- 
ing Germany itself. Considered from 
this standpoint, all the Army wants Is 
a proper bookkeeping credit from these 
agencies as a partial offset to the huge 
War Department outlay for purchase 
of these goods. 

As understood by trade leaders, this 
implies that from the textile-clothing 
angle, what remains of the action 
against Japan will be furnished from 
production in the United States, the 
purchase of which, at present writing, 
has not even begun. 

To sum up: Troops transferred from 
Europe and the Near East into the 
Pacific area will be newly outfitted, 
according to the changed climatic and 
other conditions prevailing there. 
Troops remaining in the European 
theater will change over from their 
present battle-dress to the regulation 
Army uniforms and accessories. 

As an example: Last fall, merino 
socks became an Army must with bat- 
tle dress (combat clothing), and up- 
ward of 60 contracts for mercerized 
cotton socks were cancelled by the 
Army. With the exit of Germany from 
the war, garrison troops will revert 
to using the cotton socks with their 
regular Army uniforms. As to under- 
wear, it already has been reported 
that, as the garrison troops will live 
in barracks and billets instead of un- 
der canvas, lighter-weight undergar- 
ments will be the rule. 

The end of the European phase of 
the war, therefore, may mean only a 
change in quantities of some items and 
a transfer of manufacturers’ activity 
from one kind of garment to another. 
Not until arrival of “total peace” in 
the world, it is indicated by the in- 


* formation now at hand, will the weav- 


ers and knitters now occupied with war 
work be fully at liberty to resume reg- 
ular commercial contracts without some 
measure of Government control. 

As intimated in the foregoing, dur- 
ing September the comparative fiull in 
new Army and Navy requisitions in 
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two parts. 


“THE BOBBIN-CASE 
HANGER AND BRACKET” 


The Bobbin-Case Hanger and Bracket have 
a definite bearing on the operation of the 
Hook and Bobbin-Case and should receive 


the same care and attention as these latter 





The Bobbin-Case Bracket is self-setting 


so that it can be removed and replaced with- 


out complicated adjustment. 
The Bracket carries the Bobbin-Case 


Hinge which, in turn, carries the Hanger. 














THE HANGER 
The face of the Hanger should 
be square, if it is not, the Stop 
Pin is probably worn. The Pin 
should be removed and care- 
fully filed to a new "'flat.” 


CHECK THESE POINTS 
DISC GAUGE 











C-FEELER GAUGE 
THE BRACKET 


If it should become necessary 
to re-locate the Bobbin-Case 
Bracket, a special ‘'Feeler 
Gauge" and "Disc Gauge’ 
should be obtained for this 
purpose. 


OPAL 


HINGE CHECK 
HINGE CHECK 


This is a safety feature in the 
Bracket. It is provided to pre- 
vent the insertion of the Bob- 
bin-Case unless the Needle is 
high enough to avoid conflict. 





LOOP 





LOOP CHECK 


This part serves two purposes. 
It provides a recess into which 
the needle loop is thrown, and 
it automatically acts as a stop 
to keep the Bobbin-Case from 
turning. The Loop check 
should be kept free from burrs 
and if too badly worn should 
be replaced. 











To attain highest efficiency with your Machines get the New W. & G. 
Lockstitch Manual. It’s free to users of W. & G. Lockstitch Machines. 


Send for a copy on your company letterhead. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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this field is due almost entirely to 
procurement officers awaiting word 
from Washington on the outcome of 
discussions of higher strategy that have 
been going on there since mid-summer. 
Meanwhile, the armed forces have 
been busy with realignment of their 
on-hand inventories of military and 
naval supplies in this country and 
abroad, building up depleted sizes and 
making improvements on some of their 
specifications from the light of experi- 
ence gained under combat conditions. 


Prices Expected to be 
Kept Dewn 


From the standpoint of the probable 
attitude of the Government toward 
those faithful wartime suppliers of 
yarn and goods during the rest of the 
active war period, it can be stated 
with authority that spinners, weavers, 
and knitters—and their auxiliaries, 
such as finishers, dyers, and the mid- 
dlemen—who, since Pearl Harbor 
(even before, back to midsummer of 
1940), have given up most of their 
regular commercial business so as to 
concentrate on the war effort, will be 
expected not only to continue to pro- 
duce and ship in accordance with Gov- 
ernment directives, but to reflect in 


their bid prices whatever reduction 
of their manufacturing costs may be 
occasioned by (a) more ample supply 
of competent manpower; (b) lowering 
of their raw material costs; (c) chang- 
ing of military specifications; (d) 
economies they have worked out for 
themselves; (e) reduction of manu- 
facturing margins they had in 1942 
and 19438, as a result of renegotiation 
processes. 

In short, the Government not only 
wants to keep these preferred suppliers 
busy on war work until total peace 
arrives, but it is desired in the tax- 
payers’ interest to keep down the cost 
of further war effort to a minimum. 

This war-cost angle is of special in- 
terest and concern to those long-time, 
faithful, “HB” Award producers who 
have been trying to do their full pa- 
triotic duty, while competitors, less 
public-minded, have managed to grab 
off considerable civilian business, re- 
garded as being highly profitable as 
compared with war orders. 

It is to be expected that, urged by 
special considerations, some of the 
manufacturers that have been reliable 
“stand-bys” for the war effort in 
the past, may try to slough off the 
war work. The Government appears 
from current reports to be guarding 
itself against this by putting inspec- 





tors and/or military officers in the 
mills to keep track of spindle and loom 
operations. 

Supplies of merchantable goods are 
remarked by experienced buyers as 
being far short of needs of wholesale 
and retail distributors. They hope 
this will change soon. Doubt has been 
expressed of real improvement in the 
near future, except where customers 
have some sort of close “family” re- 
lationship to sources. For example, the 
selling season for men’s underwear and 
hosiery begins normally around Janu- 
ary 1. So far, manufacturers’ alloca- 
tions are reported as far from suffi- 
cient. Freezing of machinery to sup- 
ply war needs in August and Septem- 
ber cut down the available civilian 
supplies, it is asserted, and yarn and 
manpower difficulties persist. 


Full-Fashioned 


An independent survey of future 
conditions outlined for the full-fash- 
ioned hosiery mills was recently of- 
fered by a well known Philadelphia 
group of economic analysts and con- 
sultants, retained for this purpose by 
the National Paper Box Mfg. Co. Their 
studies include rayon, cotton, silk, and 
woolen hosiery, and the high spots of 
their report (which is expressly au- 








MAY BE THE ANSWER 
TO THAT TOUGH 
TEXTILE PROBLEM 
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Textile mill men are often confronted with unusual, baffling prob- 
lems. The United States Testing Company, Inc., performs many 
scientific tests that may be the key to the problem: 


e Mildew Resistance 


e Fire Resistance 
© Water Repellency 


e Warmth Test 
e Air Porosity 
e Yarn Shifting 


e Weather-Ometer Weathering 


Outline your problems . . . and let Scientific Testing do the rest. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


Member of American Council of Commercial Laboratories 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA» - BOSTON, MASS - WOONSOCKET, R. | + CHICAGO, ILL + MEW YORK, NY. 
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CTD there’s “hidden charm” in this exquisitely 
fashioned evening dress. For the designer who created it 
could never have achieved the style appeal that sold it unless 
the material he used had been properly processed. That’s 
why so many leading mills, converters, finishers and dyers 
have turned to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for high-quality 
wetting, fulling, scouring and dispersing agents. 


There is a C. P. P. soap or synthetic detergent for every 
type of fabric—for every processing problem. Ask your local 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet representative for detailed informa- 
tion on the full line of C. P. P. processing agents that are 
made specially for the textile industry. Or, write te our 
Industrial Department at Jersey City 2, New Jersey. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 


JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 
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COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 
COLGATE FORMULA 25 
BADGER FLAKES 

ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 
ARCTIC SYNTEX “"m* 
COLGATE KWIKSOLV 
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thorized to be summarized in this 
issue of CoTron) are as follows: 

With 1943 accepted as the base year 
at 100%, gross sales in the hosiery 
industry were calculated to be off 
3.6% by the end of 1944 and off 5.1% 
by the end of 1945, followed by a sharp 
upturn in 1946 to 13.6% above 1943, 
with gains of 20.37% and 22.5% for 
1947 and 1948, respectively, as com- 
pared with 1943’s gross sales. 

The survey shows that the hosiery 
industry believes the foremost needs 
after the war are as follows: (a) suf- 
ficient labor and materials; (b) new 
kinds of knitting machinery; (c) re- 
turn to use of nylon; (d) further de- 
velopment of synthetic yarns; (e) new 
automatic equipment; (f) 400-needle 
seamless nylons; (g) enlarged produc- 
tion; (h) maintaining a high level of 
employment. 

New products expected to be in the 
forefront after the war are listed as 
follows: nylon seamless hosiery; Forti- 
san hosiery; high quality infants’ and 
children’s anklets; entirely new nylon 


combinations; new ideas for comfort 
and durability; cold weather hosiery. 

Some idea of the amount of recon- 
version in the industry at the war’s 
end is given by the following data. 
Production for war use: 10 per cent 
report 75% to 90%; 28 per cent re- 
port 50% to 75%; 33 per cent report 
20% to 50%; 29 per cent report less 
than 20%. 

Among the postwar developments 
predicted are sewing by electronic con- 
trol and the use of natural color pho- 
tography in hosiery advertisements. 
Majority of the mills expect labor will 
be better stabilized after the war, but 
it is stressed that quick changes in 
style will require management to be 
on the alert. 

Present value of hosiery manufac- 
ture (all classes combined) is estimat- 
ed at $786,000,000 per annum, with a 
retail value of $1,365,000,000. 

The degree of Government supervi- 
sion of all industry during the war 
effort long ago reached the point al- 
most of putting Government in control 
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dominant. 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTon’s market correspondent) 
Philadelphia, September 15, 1944 


AFTERMATH of the war effort in this country necessarily remains un- 

certain in many respects. As previously set forth in this column, 
some of the rosy expectations voiced last spring, as to unchallenged 
American dominance of world business affairs in the postwar era, 
already have dwindled because the realization has spread that, after 
all, our allies in the war have their own economic needs, and if demo- 
eratic ideals of world government are to prevail, there must be suffi- 
cient economic “give and take” among the United Nations. 

From textile industry comments, there is agreement on at least 
one thing: Different and better settlement of international interests 
must be attempted now, as compared with what happened after World 
War I, from an economic standpoint. 

It is to be considered that this country has submitted, since Pearl 
Harbor, to greater governmental mobilization of resources than ever 
This was regarded by all as necessary to surmount the na- 
tional crisis. Best ways of relaxing these Government controls neces- 
It is agreed that there is need of liberal ideas 
between total-war and permanent-peace conditions. 

The solving of the economic problem naturally is beset by circum- 
stances dictated by this being a Presidential-election year. 
differences have been uppermost. Labor groups have been in conflict. 
Fissures of opinion have been disclosed along racial lines as to social 
As a result, manufacturers, middlemen, and 
retailers seem to be faced by a maze of complications. Cost of the war 
effort will be a heavy burden for many years. This makes for con- 
servatism in planning for the future. 

Outlook now is for gradual abeyance of Government controls. This 
will be a help to some manufacturers in the textile-garment field, but 
for others it may pose an immediate problem of providing in advance 
for changes that seem bound to occur. 
relieved some manufacturers and merchants of the necessity of making 
When this Government “umbrella” is 
withdrawn, will these concerns be better off? 

In the war period, industrial enterprise had to be standardized, 
more or less. With change to peacetime operations, individual judg- 
ment and experience, and the all-import “know how,” again will become 
Timing of economic and industrial planning for postwar 


Utmost concentration on information of current and probable future 
events now becomes urgently necessary. 
tions that, in the past, have proved useful, should be regularly con- 
sulted. Plans for postwar should err, if at all, on the conservative 
side. That is, plans should be made to take a full part in restoring the 
pre-war competitive standing of a business and to move ahead from 


Political 


Government control undoubtedly 


Banking and credit connec- 
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of the business of the average full- 

fashioned hosiery manufacturer and 

merchant. 

In the belief of competent observers, 
this should not luli anybody into slight- 
ing the responsibilities that will come 
back to individual managements when 
price ceilings are removed, labor sup- 
ply is ample, and old and new ma- 
terials will compete among themselves 
for consumer acceptance. 

It is stated authoritatively that, if 
the full-fashioned mills continue their 
present production rate the rest of 
this year, the 1944 total output will be 
around forty million dozen pairs. This 
is a little better than the 1937 (normal 
year) production in this branch of the 
hosiery industry. ‘The production for 
1944 would be obtained with 37% 
fewer workers than were employed in 
1937. Under the impact of wartime 
necessities, it is related, full-fashioned 
manufacturers have availed themselves 
of many short-cuts and economies. 

Styles, colors, and packaging have 
been simplified, and as much long-sec- 
tion, high-speed equipment as could be 
had has been used by those financially 
able to make the improvements. Man- 
power productivity in full-fashioned 
hosiery is estimated to have increased 
about 20% in the last three years. 

This condition has definite implica- 
tions as to the after-the-war difficul- 
ties of the under-financed and less 
competent producers in this field, 
market observers point out. About one- 
eighth of the full-fashioned hosiery 
machinery now operating, it is esti- 
mated, can be deemed obsolete from 
the standpoint of ordinary postwar 
competition, after most of the actual 
“junk” in the industry has gone into 
the scrap heap. A marginal group, 
struggling to stay in business, will 
persist, of course. 

Also, there are implications as to 
the wisdom of promptly abating Gov- 
ernment controls upon the exit of 
Germany from the war. It is recog- 
nized in the full-fashioned industry 
that there will be plenty of pressure 
in the direction of re-establishment of 
“free enterprise,” but the thought by 
some is that such pressure will eman- 
ate from those most likely to profit 
from quick ending of Government su- 
pervision. A number of observers 
point out that, at present, nobody 
knows how high the demand will be 
for American full-fashioned goods, at 
home and abroad, after the war ends. 
Marginal production may assume an 
important role, some observers claim, 
so why not let such manufacturers 
continue, as long as it is economical- 
ly possible to do so? 

As noted elsewhere, the conflict be- 
tween military and civilian needs in 
hosiery and its manufacturing materi- 
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SAYS MISS E. A. BRANDON, BUYER, LADIES’ HOSIERY, 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Women of all ages now want stockings that are sheer 
and wear well at the same time. This calls for quality 
material and quality knitting. We are looking forward 
to finer detail in stockings—particularly in postwar 
No-Seams—finer gauges, greater uniformity in sizes 
and lengths and sheerness combined with strength.” 
All of these qualities are determined to a great extent 
by the quality of the needles used in knitting. That 
is why practically all leading knitting mills use 


Torringtons, the needles of machine-controlled quality, 


| in keeping abreast of changing standards. Depend on 


‘Torringtons for finer detail in your knitting. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Coun., U.S. A. 
Established 1866 


hes: New York . Philadelphia . Chicago . Greens- 


oN. C. . Boston . St. Louis ° Toronto, Canada 
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Reduce Weight 
cedle Bearings 
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In portable tools like the 
{ 
! 






Power Tool Angle Head 
shown here, the application 
of CC Needle Bearings il- 
lustrates how its small com- 
pact design permits over-all 
size and weight reduction. 











TYPE PN (Double Row) 











HIGH CAPACITY IN SMALL SPACE 
MAKES LIGHT WEIGHT NEEDLE 
BEARINGS IDEAL ANTI-FRICTION 
UNITS FOR MANY APPLICATIONS 


In applications where weight and space 
are at a premium, the use of Needle 
Bearings has been widely adopted as the 
ideal solution to many design problems. 
Fcr the Needle Bearing’s full complement 
of small diameter rollers held within a 
compact retaining raceway provides a 
unit which is extremely /ght in relation 
to its high load capacity. Furthermore, 
the small over-all size of the Needle 
Bearing enables the design engineer to 
reduce size and weight of the bearing 
housing and frequently of other com- 
ponent parts as well—without sacrifice 
of strength, efficiency, or performance. 

Ample testimony to the weight saving 
as well as other important features of 
Torrington Needle Bearings is found in 
the widespread use of many types in the 
aircraft industry. For example, in a single 
fighter plane, the Republic P-47 Thunder- 
bolt, there are 53 applications of Torring- 
ton Needle Bearings all contributing weight 
reduction and improved performance! 

Expressed another way*-in a laminated 
plastic aircraft pulley equipped with the 
double row PN Type Needle Bearing 











Full advantages of 
anti-friction operation 
with resultant weight 
Savings in aircraft 
pulleys is obtained 
through Needle Bear- 
ings. X-section shows 
the double row PN 
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there is weight saving which represents a 
net increase in the pay load. 

In applications in other fields weight 
savings may be translated into greater 


operating efficiency and economy, in- 


creased sales appeal, or savings in packing 
and shipping costs. 

In your own work toward the elimi- 
nation of excess or unnecessary weight, 
investigate the advantages offered by 
Torrington Needle Bearings. The possi- 
bilities offered may surprise you. Our 
engineering department will gladly render 
every assistance in laying out applications 
to secure the full advantages of Needle 
Bearings in any design job. Or if you 
wish more preliminary information write 
for a copy of the Torrington Needle 


Bearing Catalog No. 30A. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 « Torrington, Conn. « South Bend 21, Ind. 


, 


“Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers’ 


New York Boston Phi‘adelphia 4% Oly 

: & Cy 
Detroit Cleveland Seattle x 4 
San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles Ss FS 


Toronto London, England > 
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als will continue for an indefinite pe- 


What is needed in rayon yarn supply 
for this business, for example, is a 
free market, in which all would have 
a fair share at reasonable prices, 
which would be possible only through 
the “unfreezing” of yarns now menop- 
olized by the war effort. 

As to conversion from rayon yarn 
to nylon, it is believed by a good many 


that this will come only gradually, 
until Japan is completely subdued— 
and following this event, silk once 


' more (in due course) will challenge 
| nylon in hosiery manufacture. 

Chain and department stores’ stocks 
of rayon hosiery are relatively low 
right now, it is reported in the trade. 
Hosiery mill inventories also are re- 
ported to be low, with a few excep- 
tions. In some quarters, it is predict- 
ed that only about 15 per cent of 
full-fashioned production in this in- 
dustry will use silk in the immediate 
postwar period. Meanwhile, there is 
evidence to the effect that makers of 
rayon yarn for hosiery intend to hold 
onto as much of this business as they 
can, against silk and nylon competi- 
tion, when peace arrives. 





Seamless 


Yarn scarcity and deficient labor 
supply continue to confront this indus- 
try as a whole, despite some evidence 
of improvement regionally, both as to 
labor supply and availability of yarn 
for seamless manufacturing. ‘Total 
employment in seamless is reliably es- 
timated as not over 56,000 persons, the 
lowest total in 25 years. The employ- 
ment drop in seamless is estimated as 
about 10 per cent, as compared with a 
year ago. Labor turnover in seamless 
is 68 workers per 1,000 per month. 

Seamless mills have not been able, 
as a general thing, to try to offset 
shortage of help by extending the work 
week. This is because of bottlenecks in 





riod following the German debacle: 
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AUTOMATIC DOORS AT HATCH FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY CoO. 


@ A time-saver and answer to the problem 
of passing between rooms with both hands 
full are these automatic doors, operated by 
an electric eye, at Hatch “a 
Hosiery Company, Belmont, N 

Installation of the first door was tried 
three years ago more or less as an experi- 
ment. It was found that employees were los- 
ing time in carrying trays of hosiery from 
the boarding room to the finishing room by 
having to stop and turn completely around 
to back up against the door and push it. 
Installation of the ‘‘magic eye’’ worked so 
well that several others were installed 
throughout the plant.. It was estimated that 
they paid for themselves in time saved dur- 


ing the first six months. Additional savings 
were in elimination of scarred doors. .. 
Functioning of the attachment is familiar 
to those who have seen it used in railroad 
terminals, department stores, etc. As an in- 
dividual approaches the door, he must pass 
across a beam of light which is several 
feet from the door and extends to either 
side. When this beam of light is broken, 
the door opens and remains open for an 
established period of time, the length of 
which is adjustable.. As a safety measure, 
to prevent the door’s closing on a person 
who hesitates or stops, there is a diagonal 
beam of light which remains continually 
broken as long as he is in the passageway. 





some operations. Regionally, transfer- 
top knitters and boarders have been 
reported from time to time as being 
bottlenecks. The same is true of loop- 
ers, on a nationwide basis, and there 
has also been a shortage of machine 
fixers. 

Various Washington bureaus have 
had this condition called to their at- 
tention, and some suggestions have re- 
sulted. For example, some looping 
machines have been installed in pri- 


vate homes to help meet the need for 
Army socks. 

Seamless mills are reported to have 
done a great deal to improve their 
plants, such as painting, better light- 
ing, cleaning, and improved laying-out 
of work, so as to conserve floor space. 
This is for the purpose of having the 
properties in as good shape as pos 
sible for return of conditions of nor- 
mal competition. Relatively, there 
has been little planning for purchase 
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GREENVILLE, S.C 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS 


WORK LOAD STUDIES 


PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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of new equipment, so far, though there 
has been interest in the 400-needle ma- 
chine for ladies’ goods and in some 
half-hose. Some mill managements 
would rather wait to see what new 
ideas may be brought out by machine 
builders. 


Hosiery Shipments 


July billings by manufacturers, of 
all types of hosiery, totaled 9,981,653 
dozen pairs, or 12.3% less than in the 
like month last year. In dozens of 
pairs, July shipments were as fol- 
lows: women’s full-fashioned, 2,290,- 
537; Seamless, 823,080; half-hose and 
slacks, 3,517,675; bundle goods, 733,- 
367; athletic socks, 77,149; anklets, 
2,197,659; children’s and infants’, 342,- 
147. As compared with July last year, 
decreases were shown in all but the 
bundle goods. 

For the first seven months of this 
year, shipments of all types of hosiery 
totaled 84,182,877 dozen pairs, a de- 
crease from 1943 of 7 per cent, con- 
sisting mostly of smaller billings of 
sweaters, especially staples in men’s 
anklets, women’s seamless and men’s 
half-hose and slacks. In dozens of pairs, 
the seven months’ shipments were as 
follows: women’s full-fashioned, 22,- 
445,256; seamless, 6,415,423; half-hose 
and slacks, 27,913,248; bundle goods, 


5,507,477 ; athletic socks, 684,435; ank- 
lets, 48,659,363 ; children’s and infants’, 
2,557,675. 


Knitted Outerwear 


Considerable production has been lost 
by the manufacturers in this field. As 
a consequence, the actual total quan- 
tity ef standard merchandise available 
to buyers has not enlarged materially. 
It is recognized by all concerned that 
improvement in this respect will be 
gradual. Men’s staples remain tight. 
Mills hesitate to make new allotments 
and have fallen behind, customers say, 
on old-contract deliveries. 

Wholesalers continue seeking more 
sweaters, especially staples in men’s 
numbers. They claim that they have 
been getting little encouragement from 
sources of supply, so far. A large 
maker of worsted garments lately in- 
formed customers he is unable to com- 
plete his obligations to them, because 
war needs have come in. He offered 
to accept cancellations from civilian 
customers. 

As to war needs, the sweater mills 
figure they now have filed enough 
bids to cover Army requirements, but 
it is another thing to make the offi- 
cial deliveries, what with manpower 
and yarn supply uncertain. In this 
emergency, the Army has called on 


sweater-mill help to keep strictly ‘on 
the job” until further notice. 

Lack of sufficient yarn is held to 
restrict complete coverage of war 
requisitions for sweaters and other 
items. War Production Board promised 
to “find” the yarn for certain under- 
wear manufacturers who agreed to 
make o.d. jungle shirts for the Army 
when the outwear manufacturers re- 
fused to bid. So far, WPB has failed 
to indicate yarn sources for this Army 
procurement, it is reported. This is 
cited as just one of a number of high- 
ly-rated items which the Government 
wants but which are held up because 
of searcity of yarn and knitting-mill 
labor. 


Pricing for Outerwear 


Effective date of manufacturers’ 
maximum prices for fall and winter 
goods under MPR-438 has been post- 
poned by OPA from September 1 to 
December 1 to allow further time for 
revisions. Manufacturers who have 
used the MPR-438 method for mark- 
ups applying to their direct costs in 
determining their maximum ceilings 
must continue to do so until OPA di- 
rects otherwise. All other manufac- 
turers will continue to price under 
section 3.5 of revised supplementary 
regulation No. 14. 








ALFRED HOFMANN PLANTS 


WEST NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY 
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LANE BASKET TRUCKS 


Smooth — Light — Durable 


Designed for 


All Textile, Garment, and 
Many Other Industrial Plants. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Ine., Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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SoFTER, BETTER KNITTING 
COTTON YARNS—DYED OR BLEACHED— 


7 

Emulsions—Hydrocop and 3B Softener—condition 
and soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed or bleached. Used 
by hundreds of mills for over 25 years to assure proper regain, 
speed up twist, produce even-running yarns and clearer stitch. 
Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
yarn on standing. Easily applied over roller trough or cone 
winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit- 


ting yarns to help you meet specifications, send for a trial order of 


these veteran emulsions, Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener today. 








For Victory— 
Buy Extra War Bonds 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


SOAPS * OILS © FINISHES 

















WORN PARTS 


RECONDITIONED 
— actually outwear new ones 





FOR EXAMPLE: 


ROLLERS: We turn roller down 
and shrink on a Thomas & Skin- 
ner Long Life Tire made from 
special wear-resisting mate- 
rial. We also grind surface to 
correct diameter. 





Thomas & Skinner Reconditioning Service re- 
stores cams, gears and other parts for full-fash- 
ioned knitting machines to their exact original 
size and shape. And our special processing 
gives T & S Reconditioned Parts a more endur- 
ing surface than the same parts had when new. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write us. 

Also Manufacturers of Quality Products for Textile Mills. 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


Steel Products Company 


1101 E. 23rd ST. + INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 
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WéE are concentrating all of our efforts — 
all our facilities — all our abilities — 
behind the well known gentleman whose 


likeness appears above. In doing so— we 
are also serving your best interests — 
even though we may temporarily be 
compelled to give you the impression that 
we are neglecting you. Our sole object 
is to help win as quickly and completely 
as possible. Meanwhile, we will help you 
users of Brinton Knitting Machines, to the 
best of our ability. 





3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BUY UNITED 
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STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
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Some Improvement in Yarn Situation—Production Outlook De- 


pends on Military Events—OPA Price Adjustments Accepted 
in Good Spirit—Rayon Yarn Supply Still Less Than Adequate 
—Improvement Expected in Worsted Yarns in Fall Months 


THE YARN situation has improved to some degree, as to available 

supply for both rated and civilian uses, as compared with the 
low point reached during July and August. It remains that difficulties 
with manpower are a restricting influence, and it seems likely, yarn 
interests say, that this will remain as a handicap during the return 
to normal conditions. This view of the outlook for yarn supply takes 
into account the various efforts of Government agencies (however 
belated) to afford whatever assistance they can (a) to checking man- 
power loss in the yarn mills and (b) to aid spinners to augment their 
working personnel, strengthen their departmental staffs, and regain 
control over this branch of their activities. 


Cotton Yarn 


In June the Bankhead Amendment 
to the Price Extension Act was sdopt- 
ed by Congress and signed by the 
President, and since has been the dom- 
inant influence in cotton yarn trading. 
After nearly two months of consulta- 
tion with industry spokesmen and the 
examination of a mass of data on costs, 
the OPA on August 28 released amend- 
ments to the cotton yarn price ceil- 
ings, effective as of that date on new 
contracts and retroactive to July 1 on 
the so-called “interim” or “adjustable” 
business permitted by OPA while the 
final amendments were being proc- 
essed. 

During this period of waiting, the 
cotton yarn industry took the safe 
course of writing as little new busi- 
ness as possible, but still refraining 
from building up unsold_ stocks of 
yarn. Regular customers were supplied 
with the minimum that would keep 
them running, but in many cases there 
was neglect of rated orders, and this 
moved the various Government procure- 
ment agencies, through WPB, to exert 
pressure for early release of the 
amended yarn ceilings. 

One of the results was a yarn price 
adjustment that admittedly has many 
faults, but it has been accepted in good 
spirit by the cotton yarn spinners and 
their market outlets and, so far, they 
have generally extended by about a 
month or six weeks the forward pe- 
riod for which they are willing to 
promise deliveries at these prices. 

First concern of OPA, it is indicat- 
ed, has been to conform to the mandate 
of Congress and raise yarn prices so 
as (1) to enable spinners to pay parity 
for their cotton and (2) afford them 
a reasonable margin of profit. In gen- 
eral, this has been accomplished to the 
satisfaction of most of the spinners, 
but the effect of the price rise in yarn 
has been found to vary considerably 
as regards the different branches that 
rely on sale yarns in their manufac- 
turing operations. , 

The prospect is that OPA may again 
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have to revise the ceilings for a good 
many cotton yarn kinds and counts, 
in order to adjust equitably the re- 
spective margins of spinners and their 
different groups of customers, without 
resorting to vertical price adjustments 
that would increase retail prices for 
the finished merchandise and thus be 
open to criticism from those who fear 
commodity price inflation. 

In the first half of September, cot- 
ton varns available for regular com- 
mercial customers in the knitwear field 
have just about equalled the weekly 
average shipments noted during July 
and August, according to figures fur- 
nished by spinners and market repre- 
sentatives. This is illustrated in the 
case of single and ply combed yarn, 
of which a summary is available from 
the Southern group of mills. August 
output was off slightly from July, as 
then reported, and was about 11 per 
cent smaller than the monthly average 
for the first half of this year. 


Rayon Yarns 


Both as to the knittting and weav- 
ing trades, available supply has heen 
less than adequate, and this especially 
is true of those manufacturers who are 
trying to keep abreast of civilian de- 
mand for merchandise. In this depart- 
ment of the yarn industry, the pricing 
regulations have been less of a handi- 
cap, but manpower deficiency has op- 
erated here as elsewhere to reduce over- 
all production of wanted types of yarn, 
thereby making deliveries irregular and 
making it difficult for spinners to 
maintain standard quality. 

The experience of the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry with rayon yarn is 
an example: They are using acetate 
and viscose yarns, supplied by DuPont, 
American Viscose, North American, At- 
lantic, and others. Cupra-ammonium 
yarns, available in prewar production, 
have been frozen. Most full-fashioned 
hosiery mills are reported as concen- 
trating on 65-denier acetate and 50- 
denier viscose yarns, using 150 denier 
for the welts. For fine-gauge work, 


75-denier is preferred, it is reported. 
Best percentage of deliveries, it is 
stated, has been in 100-denier yarns. 

As to the mercerized, high quality, 
cotton yarn of domestic production, 
which now has to take the place of 
English yarn in welts and to reinforce 
feet in full-fashioned hosiery, it is 
noted some knitters have complained 
of OPA raising the.cotton yarn ceiling 
prices, but the point has been raised 
that, after all, the hosiery mills have 
been getting rayon yarn cheaper than 
they were accustomed to paying for 
silk, and the high-cost American mer- 
cerized cotton yarn they use repre- 
sents less than two per cent of their 
total cost of manufacture for reinforc- 
ing the feet and only a little more 
than two per cent for both the feet 
and the welts. 

This is cited as an instance where 
the manufacturers have had it easier 
under Government regulation than if 
they had had to meet unrestricted com- 
petition. In addition, it is urged this 
is a point for hosiery labor to consid- 
er, as the unions will be called on to 
share with the manufacturers various 
perplexing problems that will have to 
be solved when Government super- 
vision is withdrawn. 


Worsted Yarns 


The war requirements in this branch 
of the yarn industry are still upper- 
most, and they continue to control very 
largely the amount of worsted yarn 
that reaches civilian manufacturers. 
Here again, manpower has been a con- 
tinuing bottleneck. Reports from vari- 
ous mill centers indicate a very marked 
decline in productive efficiency per 
spindle. It is explained that, while 
over-all decrease in number of people 
employed in this industry is sérious 
enough, it by no means measures the 
real extent of the mills’ problems. 

As in other textile lines, new help 
has been attracted by various ways— 
usually by substantial overpayment for 
the results obtained—but many com- 
plaints are received from managements 
as to the attitude of -these transient 
workers. To illustrate: Absence and 
neglect of duty cannot be reprimanded 
without losing hands, so the overseers 
have been forced to put up with very 
lax performance. As a result, as com- 
pared with their best wartime per- 
formance, some spinners last month re- 
ported their manufacturing efficiency 
has dropped about 60 per cent. 

To those familiar with normal con- 
trol over labor in these establishments, 
this may seem almost incredible, but 
this estimate is indirectly confirmed 
by the experiences of war procurement 
agencies over the last several months. 
With cut-backs in other divisions of 
the war effort, together with cool 
weather, the passing of the vacation 
season, etc., it is felt by some spinners 
that the worst of their manpower trou- 
bles may soon be over. 
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Always mistily sheer and charming, 
exquisitely soft and dainty—miles more 
wear—when Milady’s hose and clothing 
fabrics are DuraBeau finished. 





a)... FK. FINISHES 


Reg. U.S.A. and Canade 


SCHOLLER BROS. , Inc., 
Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 


Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. 
St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 




















FIDELITY 9-SKEIN REELER 


Single- and Double-End Types. Collapsible 
arms on reel, automatic yardage control 
and improved tension device. Reduced 
doffing cycle with Twin-Unit System. 


\ Write for Bulletin 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


18 FRANKFORD AVE., Ph. Beare FYE ES PA. 
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oe... Baskets, Hampers, Trucks 


Manufactured by 


MEESE, INC, 
Madison, Ind.. 















































































SESE ECE EEE EESES [| se 
We are pleased to announce our | 
x 2 ¥/ : * : appointment as Exclusive Repre- 
SPRING COMPANY'S— 
CAN SOLVE 
&& a9 
KLENOIL 
P R U B L E M : We shall also handle the products 
je th a | Manufacturers of Bolsters, Ring 
Holders and other machinery 


| 
| ANNOUNCEMENT 
sentatives for KEMPTON PARTS & 
| 
| OIL-LESS BEARING 
of STEWART MACHINE CO., 
parts. 


Credit checking will become 


more and more difficult after 


Textile Specialty Co. 


Manufacturers of ‘‘Truweave’’ Loom Reeds and Exclusive 
Sales Agents for Sidebotham’s Patented Spinning Tape 


ak i ea 


the war due to changing eco- 


| nomic conditions. 


P. 0. BOX 1297 GREENSBORO, N. C. 

















Likewise the need for more 








working capital to increase 
production and sales in order 
to meet competition will be 


Cc. 
necessary. -¥ . SPARTANBURG: ” 


With ninety years of service to 


| | Manufacturers, Merchants and 
| Selling Agents, we offer a plan 























to relieve credit and financial 


worries. 
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James Talcott, Inc. 
1854 FACTORS 1944 


225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Southern Correspondent: Clarence Knowles 














423 Citizens & Southern Nat, Bank Bldg. Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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” 
You use less pressure with : 
r os 1) pee 
Aloxite’ Fillet Cloth i 
; eee OFFICIAL YJ, S. MARITIME COMM, PHOTO 4 
* j 
. * From the days of frigates to modern cargo liners, 
‘a the United States Merchant Marine has spanned 
the seven seas .. . a unit serving with distinction — | 
* true to the tradition of the boys in Navy Blue! 
Helpful in the preparation of true blue Azo dyes 
: eer i alt ae he ~— a 
x for Navy Blue is SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite. This | 
“A LOXITE” Card Grinding Fillet Cloth ‘ pure, free-flowing crystal is especially suited for | 
cuts so much faster that you need far less manufacturing dyes and for textile dyeing. For;' 
pressure to get clean, sharp points on your . 
card wires. * dyes that won’t die—specify SOLVAY Sodium | 
It os 60 clean and free that there = 9° Nitrite—and be sure of the highest quality! ! 
gouging, hooking or bending of the wires. 
Remember too that “Aloxite” Fillet Cloth has * SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
a grooved surface which also speeds the cut Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
and has a lot to do with producing proper * 66 aanten ibeamure? eee 
points. BRANCH SALES OFFICES: : . 
And it’s a strong, durable, yet flexible cloth SS eS: Sa = —. 
that does not shed its abrasive grain. — Philadelphia °¢ Pittsburgh °¢ St.Louis °* Syracuse 
Made in standard widths of 1 and 1% inch or 
in special widths if desired. Order from your * 
supply dealer. The Carborundum Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
cu gs *« Spr iy : 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in New York, Chicago, 9 © 5D i U | 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Buffalo, * 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Grand Rapids 
* NETR EPS 
Fillet Cloth Cy CARBORUNDUM | 
* 
(Manufacturers of *““Texalox”’ Roll Covering—Grinding Wheels—Coated Abrasives) | 
area ns y+ a Sale a a aa | 
' 
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Typical Hermas Clothroom installation, 
including Shear. 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 
CLOTHROOM EQUIPMENT 


By constant study of clothroom needs exclusively Hermas 
Machine Company has been able to increase the efli- 
ciency of the entire machine set-up—not only of one 
machine but of all the machines essential to the proper 
cleaning, examining and handling of cloth, from the loom 
to the loading platform. 





Here Are Three Hermas Clothroom 
Machines Every Mill Should Have 


I. HERMAS AUTOMATIC SHEAR 
Shears both sides and both selvages of the cloth in a single 
operation. Shears all types of cloth. Automatically passes 
seams without raising cloth. 


2. HERMAS NEW BRUSH 


made with balanced steel tubular rolls, individual suction 
hoods, Zerk lubrication, etc. 


3. HERMAS ROLLING AND SEWING MACHINE 
Unwinds and winds cloth at one time. Automatic return of 
sewing head and automatic control of tension, are features 
of this machine. 








HERMAS MACHINE CO. sew sensey 

















U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 
UNIVERSAL 


FAMOUS 


For Long ftuns 


AGAIN AVAILABLE— 


On LITATIL 
OS OMT TTT ae 






In the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary 











Universal Standard Ring Trav- 
elers stay on the job. They 
save you time and money be- 
cause they do last longer. 
They are precision equipment, 
nae right and finished. right, 
with the Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge that produces 
smoother, even yarn. Sizes 
and weights for all kinds and 
counts of yarn. Send for free 
samples—today. 


STANDARD 


floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: 


We are now produc- 
5 ing our standard quali- 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 
Tanks, Wringers and 
» Floor Waxers in good 
a4 quantities. 


To insure earliest de- 
livery, place your order 
now. 


REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equip- 
ment in first-class run- 
ning condition with a 
replacement part or a 
new brush. We have a 
full stock on hand. 


























ae ee “es, Send for Illustrated Catalog of Complete Lawlor Line 

; ‘ erie Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 

a FLOO NT FOR 45 YEARS 

a | AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer oes can 3 rnka ae ‘an. Caen 7,5. 
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CHALLENGE 


Zurnoil for over 60 years has suc- 
cessfully met the challenge for 
better chemical products for more 
efficient, more economical proc- 
essing and finishing of every type 
of textile product. Continuing re- 
search, laboratory controlled man- 
ufacture, practical field experi- 
ence, and the spirit of service are 
back of the Zurnoil challenge... . 
Zurnoil particularly welcomes the 
knotty problems which textile 
manufacturers face today because 
of new techniques, new fibres, new 
demands of style and serviceabil- 
ity. Your inguiry will result in a 
demonstration of the prompt, 
friendly service which character- 
izes the Zurnoil organization. 





SCOUR “A” 
Eliminates the use of soap 
PENT LEV S. B. 
Superior Penetrating Leveler 
ALCOPHATE 
(powder or paste) 
Efficient Wetting Out, Pene- 
trating and Leveling Agent 





O. F. ZURN COMPANY 


4 


ANADA 


3s ets Be: : 
ae 
see 
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Photograph taken in leading New England Textile Mill.* 


SAVE 


MONEY— OIL—LABOR—YARN 
WITH THE 


NEW WICACO 
SPINDLE OILER 


(Patented) . 
Leading Textile Plants Make These Claims 


I—50%, saving on Labor. 
2—50°%, saving on Oil. 
3—Labor saving $1000 per year 
per machine. (Many plants have 
two and three machines). 
4—10°, Power saving. 
5—No yarn spoilage from overfilled 
bolsters. 
6—Easily operated by female help. 
7—No oil soaked tapes. 
8—Cooler running spindles. 
9—No oil drip on floor. 
|10—Refiltered oil has a greater affin- 
ity to cling to metal, offering 
better lubrication. 


All the above claims taken from users’ letters. 


*Name furnished on request. 


Write Today for Complete Details and Price. 


THE WICACO 
MACHINE CORP. 


Southern 75th Anniversary New England 
on teeenend teks w } resentative: 
161 Spring St. NW. — — No. 78 Fomely = 

Atlanta, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa. ovidence, R. I 
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DENMAN 


PICKERS LUG STRAPS 
HOLD-UPS 


Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Year 


Fe Yerrell Machine (6.% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


James F, Notman, Needham, Mass .. . N. E. States 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., Penn., N. Y. and N. J. 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton & Montreal . . Canada 
Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng. . . European Agent 





































































































































































































Mill operators know what the ATLAS 

FADE-OMETER and LAUNDER-OMETER 

have done for the textile industry in 

predetermining the fastness fo light and 
washing of textiles. 


ATLAS 
WEATHER. OMETER 


now has taken an 
equally important 
place in the indus- 
try for testing fab- 
rics exposed to 
weathering under 
war conditions. The 
Weather-Ometer 










































































will accommodate 
large size specimens 
to meet the Federal 
specifications de- 
manding accelerated 
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BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY ant 
ATLAS ELECTRIC 
ESTABLISHED 1874 DEVICES CO 
| NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 361 W. Superior St. 
ef A. M. KNIGHT W. M. DYNES S. T. DOUGLAS, JR. Songs 10). 
ts | West Yarmouth, Mass. West Springfield, Mass. Westwood, Mass. 
p | 
| SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES ATLAS OMETERS 
4 y H. L. SIEVER WwW. B. UHLER R. C. YOUNG JOHN FERGUSON ns 
4 Chariette, N. C. Spartanburg, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. LaGrange, Ga. 
Bt ; WEATHER-OMETER 
ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. LAUNDER-OMETER y FADE-OMETER 
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LS Semcmmrcl PLASTIC 
|S wreiih ROOF 
nf RESURFACER 
==F==181 on Your Roofs & 



















PREVENT SUCH DAMAGE BY © 
MAKING REPAIRS Now 


Stonhard 
Plastic Roof 


Resurfacer 
OFFERS THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES: 


V No Need to Rip Off Old Roof! 


MILL STARCH — 
‘Mee Weavers ?tiend’ 


* Penetrates 


Thoroughly 


* Dependable 


*xCarries Weight 
Into the Fabrice 


*Always Uniform 
*xBoils Thin 




















V No Heating or Involved Preparation! 








— puted PY 
V Can Be Applied While Roof Is Wet! Distsbe g, LER 
| LAUDE nono" 
V Will Not Crack, Check or Peel! pee s, C. 
CE 

V Any Handyman Can Apply It! 5. M wrens am, ALA: 
. HOM OD. ” \. ume 
130 MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS wit quan ore 

G 


Industries from Coast to Coast Know Stonhard 


STONHARD CO. 


Established in 1922 


814 TERMINAL COMMERCE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 8, PA. 
Sales sagen Stocks in Principal Cities i A | ytu an Is. t Yh 1Q 


The Keever 





Stareh Company. 
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fom j.§ STEP INTO 
Depular” but TOMORROW AN 
RY your WEIGHING § INDISPENSABLE 2 
— COMBINATION 


slow, tedious, 
day—Tomorrow’ 












cumbersome! 





Y esterday—!° 


For over 45 "ary 
Travelers and da se , 

- ve forme rove itself in- 

and -— 

ove: 

has s ge i the country 
scales... accu- : ast and a 

rate and rapid... oe Travel- 

but still do not perio killed Dary 

eliminate costly nically fie at your 

human errors Ww Ta neares 


in reading and t 
recording. ks 2 








THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


hem saat bowen” TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES. BOX 843 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEIiL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 


SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG. S. C. 







TOMORROW 


PRINTED Weight " 
Records will be the 
accepted practice. 
The Toledo Print- 
weigh, now serving 
in hundreds of war 
plants, will give you 
new accuracy in your 
weight-control. 
Tolede Scale Co., 
Toledo, Ohio 
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RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT BURNERS 
HANDLING CAMOUFLAGE MATERIAL 


Drying oven equipped with 4 Red-Ray Burners | 
eliminates use of steam cans entirely. Goods come i 
from oven to tentering frame, equipped with 5 Red- 
Ray Burners. Cloth is brought to width and drying 
completed. More production, lower costs. 


Write for complete details. 


TOLEDO 
RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


| P RI N TW E G H | 455 W. 45TH STREET — NEW YORK, N. Y. 
| SCALES cAnonmta, SEEGIALTY COMPANY 
































1610 Hartford Reoad—Ohariotte 4, WN. C. a 
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TWO HEADS 
ARE BETTER 
THAN ONE 






































The most difficult sizing problem 
can be solved by putting two heads 
together. Your man and a.NORTH 


service man together, can do it. 


Every NORTH service man is a 
practical mill man with years of ex- 
perience in sizing problems. We are 
prepared to render our usual prompt 
efficient service to all of our cus- 
tomers. 


In cases where constructions of 
goods are being changed or changes 
in personnel have been made—caus- 
ing problems to arise, a phone call or 
letter will bring our service man. 


FINISHING SLASHING 
FINISH - RITE * WEAVE -WELL 
PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 
SHUTTLE 
GREASE - RITE 
TALLOW 





INCORPORATED 


Manufacturing Chemists 


P. O. BOX 92, P. O. BOX 844, 
MARIETTA, GEORGIA ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


TELEPHONES: Atlanta RAymond 2196, Marietta 250 
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Nickel-Clad 


Vessels 


Starch Kettles and 
Boxes, Size Kettles, Di- 
gestors, Jig Boxes, Perox- 
ide Storage, Vats and 
other vessels of this dur- 
able metal made to order 
from your designs or 
ours. Nothing too large 
or complicated for us. 







Smoke Stacks, 

Standpipes, etc. 

These and similar prod- 
ucts “custom made” to 


order from your designs 
or ours. 





Se” We can also produce 

special machinery 
for your own needs or for 
resale purposes. 


Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 


Tanks 


and Towers 


Let us build the tank 
you need. Water tanks, 
acid tanks, dye _ tanks, 
chemical tanks, oil tanks, 
creosote tanks, tanks for 
every purpose—support- 
ed by towers of fabricat- 
ed steel frames. 





Fabrications 


Boilers, Kiers, Air Receivers, Stor- 
age Bins, Framework, Tanks, Ket- 
tles, Vats—in fact any high pressure 
vessels or fabricated steel work pro- 
duced in our plant. 


Our Engineering Department 
will gladly submit designs to 
meet any requirements. 





know your interest in fabricated COLE 


| Write for “Tank Talk” No. 5C or let E | 


Steel products. 


R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN 





GEORGIA 



































one a for Your 


“Help Wanted” Problem 





ule ed aol em Cie meleilsls 
with JOHNSON JOINTS 





@ Compared with the Johnson 
Rotary Pressure Joint, the old 
stuffing box type of steam fit can 
be literally a waste of precious 
time. All the oiling, the repack- 
ing, the adjusting, the replace- 
ment of parts worn too rapidly 
by misalignment — all this con- 
stant servicing is a thing of the 
past with Johnson Joints. 


For hundreds of users this has 
made a substantial number of 
man hours available for other 
tasks. At the same time the 
Johnson Joint has stepped up 
production — by eliminating 
many causes of machinery shut 
down, and by providing a sim- 
pler way to install modern, more 
efficient methods of syphon roll 
drainage. 


In normal times, the savings 
in maintenance cost alone were 
ample reason for the rapid ac- 
ceptance that greeted the Johnson 
Joint. Today, in terms of man 
hours and plant production, these 
benefits are of far greater im- 
portance. Decide now to investi- 
gate Johnson Rotary Pressure 
Joints for your plant. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 





815 WOOD STREET 





on steam lines. 
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THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


ies Johnson Corporation 


MAKE YOUR COMPRESSED AIR COME CLEAN 
with the Johnson Separator. 
Principles of separation—expansion and change of direc- 
tion; removes 99% plus of trouble-causing water, dirt 
and oil from compressed air. Simple design and con- 
Struction imsures long life. Also available for service 





COMPLETELY PACKLESS. 
Rotating member consists 
of nipple (1) and sliding 
coliar (2), keyed together 
(6). Seal is accomplished 
by carbon graphite ring 
(3), forced by pressure 
tightly against nipple. 


SELF-OILING. Seal ring 
and bearing ring (4) are 
of long-lived carbon 
graphite—require no lu- 
brication. 


SELF-ADJUSTING. Spring 
(5) is for initial seating 
only. Joint in operation 
is pressure sealed; the 
higher the pressure, the 
tighter the sea 


SELF-ALIGNING. Ball and 
socket joints between ro- 
tating member and rings 
provide angular flexibil- 
ity. Space between nipple 
and housing allows later- 
al movement. 














Employs the two best 


Write for Bulletin on Johnson Separation Devices 
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UTERINE AAR 





Selig's 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 


in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 


your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


Be. 


THE CO. 





ATLANTA 
ACRE ORS RR 








CARD 
SCREENS 


ALSO 


PICKER 


AND 


CONDENSER SCREENS 


We are headquarters for all types of metal work for the 
textile trade and specialize on card, picker, condenser 
screens. 


Many mills throughout the industry are now using our 
screens and speak highly of them. 


We will appreciate knowing your requirements as far in 
advance as possible, as WE LIKE TO DO A GOOD JOB. 








. 
Also a 


tented Sitasher Exhau pylingors: 
aante , Slasher , A Twister “Cams; 
Bry Can Linin 2 -_ 


; . Tanks, and 
heavy as 10 boxes, Pans, te your My ions. 
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MARTINDALE 


PROTECTIVE MASKS 


Weigh only 2/5 oz. 


STOP : Ra, riace HEAD 
as Baiup around 
BREATHING =s 
¢ “PING ‘DOWN 
LINT meets nol ip 3 see 


TABS IN CLOSE Me 

















| AGAINST FACE 
or | TO HOLD PAD 


DUST! iam 


_ PRESS EDGES 
a OF FACE PLATE 
. DOWN TO FIT. 
FACE SNUGLY | 
= 





SEN OR 
apts 





These light-weight, comfortable masks meet 
most dust hazards. Refills can be inserted in five 
seconds. Not recommended for toxic dusts. 


Send $1.25 for Trial Kit of 2 Masks and 50 
Refills 


or 


Send your order for 12 Masks and 300 
OS ae eae errs 


Complete information in Mask Bulletin No. 348. 


MARTINDALE ELECTRIC CO. 


1353 HIRD AVE. CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 











Removing Lacquer 


From Backing “Grays” 


g you are looking for a more effective . . . more 
economical way to remove lacquer from backing 
“grays, investigate this performance-proved 


Oakite method. 


In your washing tank use the recommended Oakite 
materials that thoroughly and completely remove 
lacquer, dirt and other deposits. Method restores 
“grays to normal pliability and softness . . . puts 
them in excellent condition for re-use. 


The personal help of your Oakite Technical Serv- 
ice Representative is FREELY available. Why not 
write to have him call TODAY! 





OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States and Coneda 


OAKITE @ CLEANING 
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NEVER BEFORE HAS A WRAP- 
PING MATERIAL WITHSTOOD 
SUCH PUNISHMENT 





TROPICAL 
HUMIDITY 


SUB ZERO 
STORAGE 


"9 OFFERS A POSTWAR SERVICE... 
BASED ON ITS AMAZING WARTIME RECORD! 


Today, FIBREEN is protecting war supplies en- 
route to fighting fronts — assuring their arrival in 
usable condition despite direct exposure to wind, 
rain, sleet, salt water, arctic ice and tropical humid- 
ity. Those very same properties that make FIBREEN 
an essential war material are the ones you need to 
protect your postwar shipments from damage in 
transit and storage. 


This Waterproof, Tear-Resistant, Fibre-Reenforced 
Wrapping Can Simplify Your Postwar Shipping 


Shipping and handling costs in many industries have been 
reduced by the use of FIBREEN. For nearly 25 years 
The SISALKRAFT Co. has pioneered in methods of using 
sisal fibre-reenforced wrapping materials. In your postwar 
planning you may benefit from our long experience in the 
uses of FIBREEN and other SISALKRAFT products to 
reduce losses in transit! 

SISALKRAFT leadership is the result of the unmatched 
performance of its products and a research and engineer- 
ing service for developing better wrapping methods. 





to belp.cut your wrat 





apacturers of Sisakueatt, FIBREEN, SISAL-X, 
SISALTAPE AND COPPER-ARMORED SISALKRAFT 
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Ask SISALKRAFT 
plage ane si hi cosrs! 
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In the 
Newest 











@ The most advanced bearings have been de- 
veloped for the great weapons of modern war— 
aircraft engines, cannon, tanks, trucks. 

In many of these ultra-modern weapons sleeve 
bearings predominate, and for sound reasons. For 
equally good reasons Bunting Cast Bronze Bearings 
are used for many of these exacting applications. 

These reasons will guide designers of the post- 
war machines of peace. 

Bunting Bronze Standardized Bearings for all 
mechanical applications and electric motors, and 
Bunting Factory-Finished Bearing Bronze Bars are 
available from stock in many sizes. Ask your whole- 
saler, write for catalog... The Bunting Brass & 
Bronze Company, Toledo 9, Ohio. Warehouses in 
Principal Cities. 





BRONZE BUSHINGS ££ BEARINGS PRECISION BRONZE SARS 





Machines 








John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET ’ BOSTON 11, MASS. 





Cole Cgents for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING 
MACHINERY 





We Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY 

FILLETING — ROLLER VARNISH — TRAVERSE & 

DRUM GRINDERS—TEXTILE MACHINERY 
REPAIR PARTS 

























‘Minimizes 
‘<<Beam Blowing ’’ 


STANZOLENE 


Perfect for dyeing cotton and mercerized warps. 


Stanzolene is especially suited to bath, your dye , will be much cleaner 
—— “‘blow outs,”’ in beam dyeing with “‘Smu * eliminated. 
sulphur direct colors. 
It ig not necessary to use 
It will net remain in the yarn, but tng agent. or penstrant iin Miamestene, 


as it conditions the yarn to such an 
action 


Write for free working sample stat- 
When Stanszolene is used in the rinse ing whether for sulphur or direct eolers. 


FIrF 


"3 bn 
» TANG Y 
yy a. MARR, AY i 
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Kwownc where to sell tex- 


tiles, a man can learn in a few years; 
judgment as to when to sell them to 
get the most advantageous price can 


be had after long experience, but to 


PEt rT lh ne es 


assemble a group of men who can 
successfully merchandise and sell 
the products of a mill, requires ac- 
cumulated skill that may go back 


longer than a lifetime. 








TOUCHDOWN! 


) _ Winning touchdowns come from 
—— «LW Velentine Ce. ahly-knt teamwork 

: inc. : 

Team up with the Corn Products techni- | 
cal staff ... always at the service of the 








40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 











textile industry ... ready to assist manu- 














ssosinchonirees teeoneninitnioninutpoinnadpemenenatoen facturers with their textile problems. 











ARL FORM 


ms REFINING CO. = 
‘ose YORK - USA 


If you are converting to 


a 3 * x, 
ee te tees bet tes) Se 
” ata rstg te A Pa} Tint 
¢ y Thepepritte 
EP SSA HST Te 


something different, don’t 
forget that lighter weight 
travelers are required for: 


Finer Yarns 

Less Twist 

New Rings 

Larger Rings 

More Speed 

Moist, Sticky Weather 


STERLING can _ provide 
you with the correct 
weight, circle and style to 
do the job right and cut 
your expense. 





CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 





























17 Battery Place New York 4, N. Y. 
Greenville, S. C. Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. | 
Spartanburg, S. C. Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Mass. . 
2 
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Damp-Tex super-enamel can be applied to surfaces 
despite moisture, heat, fumes and many other ex- 
treme conditons, Its water-proof film retards de- 
terioration, increases efficiency, turns depressing, 
dingy interiors into gleaming, porcelain-smooth 
beauty. Resistant to fungus, 2% caustic solution, 
steam and lactic acid. One coat covers. Comes in 
white and colors. Used in over 4000 plants. Write 
for our trial offer. 


Proved Lactic Acid 
Seema by a TEST 


Proved Fungus Resistant 
by FUNGUS oat 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO.+ ST LOUIS, MO. 


Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 











@, 9 
Foe 








KNOXALL 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 
Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS Inc. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 

W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 

185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. CrescentAve 
Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta St. Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 597 Telephone 150 Allendale 352! 











For Cleaner, Clearer Colors 


Try Alkamine K-50 for scouring and dyeing cotton 
yarns and piece goods. Readily replaces soap in soap- 
ing-off bath for vat dyes. You get consistent, uniform 
dyeing results in half the ordinary time. 

With Alkamine K-50, you’ll discover: (1) increased 
wetting ability; (2) stability to hard water; (3) stabil- 
ity to lime salts, magnesium salts, iron, organic or 
mineral acids. 

Write today on any problem in textile processing, or 
hosiery finishing. Our Representatives are trained, 
technical men whose services are yours for the asking. 


ALKAMINE £50 


Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Rorer & Ontario Sts., Phila. 34. 
In South: Robert A. Bruce, P. O. Box 35, Greensboro, N. C. 








All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 


CLOTHING 





LOWELL, 
MASS. 





fs 
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“Learners use it 
like old hands.” 












ABINGTON WEAVERS KNOTTER 


Automatically ties a weaver’s knot and automatically scissor 
clips the tails. Knots positively non- 
slip. May be regulated to produce 
tails any desired length from 14” 

down to minus 1/16”. 


maximum winder production. 


Promotes 


REQUEST KNOTTER CATALOG 
————————— 
ABINGTON 


———_—_~S SS 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. « CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


n 
> & 
nN 
d 
|- 
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For protecting hospital tents, mosquito 
) netting and other textiles used by the 
Army and Navy in tropical lands,— 

















-HYDROXY* WATER-SHIELD 


and 


| HYDROXY* MILDEWPROOF NO. 2 


; — meet Government Specifications 
and are in constant use. 


From a full line of 


KALI TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


(*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 


KALI MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 
427 MOYER STREET PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
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ARGUTO — 


OILLESS BEARINGS 
















.IN MANY DIFFERENT 


APPLICATIONS 











“OUTWEARS THE BEST 
BRONZE METAL” 





20 years 






without 
a drink— 


OILLESS 


RGUT 


“TION 


BEARING 


PHILADELI 


WAYNE JUNG -HIA 
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COMPLETE, CAPABLE SERVICES 
COVERING 

EVERY TEXTILE ENGINEERING 
PROBLEM 


Production efficiency and profits in 
the postwar era will be largely regu- 
lated by the physical layout and con- 
struction of your plant itself. 


Robert and Company offers the 
services of an experienced, well- 
rounded organization; members of 
our staff are thoroughly familiar 
with the newest developments and 
improvements in textile production. 
Through its set-up of complete, spe- 
cialized departments, this firm is 
qualified to deal expertly with ev- 
ery important phase of textile engi- 
neering. 





ROBERT AnD CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Architects and ore 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














t 


SS ee : 


HAPPIER HANDS ||. 
DO MORE! 


It pays to be “choosey’’ when you buy hand cleansers. Let 


dependable Finnell Quality be your safeguard. All Finnell 

Hand Cleansers are guaranteed neutral . . . clean with absolute 

HAN-KLEEN (1). A heavy duty pow- 

Fi yy der for removing stubborn grease, 

Zuallly HAN-KLEEN (2). Also a heavy duty 
powder, but with vegetable base to 

HAN-SAN. A liquid soap. Rich-lather- 

CLEANSERS ing. Economical . . . can be diluted with 

For literature or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell 

branch or Finnell System, Inc., 1310 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 





a 
% 
¥ 
% 
3 
4 
B 
54 
£ 
4 
x 
5, 





safety and gentle thoroughness. 
grime, graphite, et cetera. 
meet certain State requirements. 
HAND pu 
our parts water for some needs. 





BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
OR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 


FINMNELL SYSTEM, IMC. 


’ ! (7? / / 
\/towteetA Gad omecsiGhihidd iA 











Go. FIBRE SHUTTLES 


Whatever the Weaving Requirements 


— depend on WATSON-WILLIAMS, the Shuttle People, 
with over 100 Years experience and originators of the 
century's leading Shuttle ss 





WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., mittbury, Mass. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: W. F. Daboll, NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside G. C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield 
Building, Greenville, S. C. Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 











WALKER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
ATLANTIC & RUTH STS., PHILA. 34, PA. 


HEDDLES * HEDDLE FRAMES ¢ REEDS 








R. T. OSTEEN, Southern Mer., Greenville, S. C. 





e 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. . . Greenville, S. C. Hendrik VanBrederode. . . Midland Park, N. J. 
Odell Supply Co...... . . . «Greensboro, N. C. Matthews a ey Ca... . Providence 3, R. |. 
Americon Supply Co......... Providence,R.1 & D. Hughes Soles Co......... Dallas, Tekas 
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YOUR CARD CLOTHING—At 
least 90 per cent of it made in 
America---comes to you ground 


to perfection by Roy Grinders. 


* 
B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
Greenville, S. C. 


Worcester, Mass. e 


CARD. GRINDERS 


for Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Asbestos Cards 


TRAVERSE GRINDERS 


for Card, Sanforizer and Calender Cylinders 
Napper Grinders, Portable Lathe Beds and 


Special Traverse Mechanisms 

















40 Worth Street 





a) I) 


* 











Is THE CHAM 


To DIASTAFOR de-sizing agent go the cham- 
pionship honors for top quality, dependable 
It’s the 
. backed by 36 years of 


performance, excellence of results. 


champ of them all . . 


leadership. 


When you de-size with DIASTAFOR, your 
de-sizing problems can be forgotten. An ideal 
finish is assured . . . smooth, supple, flawless. 
Try DIASTAFOR — it’s the champ!! 

For further information, see our technical 


man or write to — 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 
Standard Brands Incorporated 


Diastafor Division 
New York 13, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR 


36 Years of Satis factory Results 

















TOLHURSTS have proven themselves time and again the 


fastest, most efficient extractors in the textile field. For every 
need, for every material, the right Tolhurst will do it better 
and faster. 





TOLHURST “SUPREX"—For cotton raw stock this 48” ex 
tractor has proven its worth, in speed of extraction, economy 


and production. Smooth, efficient operation is assured by 
“SUPREX™ suspension principle. Higher rotational speeds 
mean quicker and greater extraction. Timer control elimin- 
ates guessing when load is finished. 


e TOLHURST "CENTER-SLUNG” 
Every feature of the 
“CENTER-SLUNG” has 
been designed to produce 
greater volume in shorter 
time. Unexcelled for un- 
derwear, tubing, hosiery 
and other fabrics. The 
~ exclusive center-of-gravity 
basket suspension enables this machine to handle unbalanced 
loads and assures smooth operation. Available in 40”, 48” 
60”, 72” basket sizes. 


TOLHURST "SOLID CURB" 
Designed for rapid handling of 
small loads, the Tolhurst “SOLID 
CURB” Extractor is ideal for yarn, 
hosiery and other textiles. Motor 
drive. Basket sizes 20” and 30” 


Write for detailed literature 











EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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DELIVERY ON CANCELLED CONTRACTS 
QUALITY IN THE ORIGINAL PACKAGES 


AGENCIES — CONTRACTORS and MANUFACTURERS 








GOODS READY FOR 


Cotton Duck — Osnaburg — Sheeting — Drill — Twill — Print Cloth, 
Yarns, Carded or Combed — Cordage, Braided or Twisted. 


4JJE HEREBY NVIT 


OMM a = 


CHARLES C. DAVIS AND COMPANY, INC. 
221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO Ae ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN THE MIDDLE WEST FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers —Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish—a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER 











Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P.O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union, Mills, N. C. 











WHY DO IT 
The HARD WAY? 


LUBRICATE your belts with our 
LONGSHOT BELT OILER 


AND 


DU-GRIP BELT OIL 


The old ladder method doesn’t belong to 
this age. 
Belts can be lubricated with SAFETY, 
when they need it, in half the usual time, 
without interrupting production. 
DU-GRIP is perfectly balanced, having 
the highest degree of Preserving, Pulling 
and Cleaning qualities. 
DU-GRIP is popular with the Textile In- 
dustry. Many have used it more than fif- 
teen years. 
\ LONGSHOT AND SHORTSHOT BEAR- 
» ING OILERS also available. 

| , Booklet on “Better Belt Main- 
tenance” on request. 


We Guaranree SATISFACTION 
or Money Refunded. 


DU-GRIP MFG. CO. 


3146 Bellevue Road 
Toledo 6, Ohio 





















PEGGED and GLUED 
BRISTLES Stay Put! 









LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last from 10 


to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are used—for STAP 
WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia first dips the bristles and 
fiber in glue, then they are permanently pegged in. 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia nts 
them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, glossy ish. 


Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight is paid one way. 
Cc. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH Co. 


GASTONIA, N. Q, =_— 

















Points to remember 






ALLEN COMPANY, 136 River Road 
New Bedford, Moss.—So. Rep. 
2 Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, So. Car. 
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\PMENTS ARE IMPORTANT 


iP- 
STENCIL ADDRESS YOUR SH 


; , t 
resi - <a ; 1 read, permanen 


sence olay in transit will be 
a 

eliminated. 
DIAGRAPH-BRA 


= Your si 


DLEY manufactures 


i 'sneed. 

a stencil cutter for every — po 

ilable tor 
i are availab os 
Machines ai 1a Va VA" BV 
va ' r ts re- 
r Most government export ship - 
| es stenciling in letter size 
q 


larger. 
piagraph-Bradley is . 
manufacturer mak -_ 
machine for cut 
larger than 
FOR BEST RESULTS USE P 
D-B Inks © D-B Stencil vw 
‘ B Fountain Marking Brus - 
: Ss Fountain Marking Penctis 


encil Mochines 


e only 
stencil 
letters 








t 
t Manufacturer et §$ 


world’s Oldes? end Large 





AOD High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from !rwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 


High grade gas, by-product, 
CRD steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 














state Railroad. Our personnel with the tas from McDowell County, W. 
Migt gende, high volesiié secem experience gained through Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
al bp-sredect Ld ER long and varied marketing Railroad. 
t $s t 
prey, Va., on the Interstate poe lien af « h4 e* 4 1 Genuine New River Smokeless, 
ailroad. requirement. Beckley or Sewell seam from 


Raleigh C mm We Pen Cy 
A laboratory controlled prod- & O. oP Virginian Railroads, 


uct blended to meet exacting 

GREMT) stoker requirements. From {FS Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- nl | and domestic coal from Wis- 
state Railroad. coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
Roda and Stonega from Wise — one» Sy ae 

C OK E County, Va., and Connellsville GENCO Steam and domestic coals from 
Coke from Pennsylvania. a number of producing districts. 














ANTHRACITE—Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run 


General Coal Company 




















123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branches: 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLESTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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Victor Service Engineers can help you 





Hold Hands 
in the Spinning Room 


With spinning and twisting hands so hard to 
get, you want to hold all you can find, once 
you get them on the job. Bad spinning, with 
excessive end breakage and other work- 
increasing troubles, makes the job look tough, 
discourages learners, often leads them to quit 
after a few hours. Even experienced hands are 
much more likely to stick to the job when spin- 
ning runs smoothly. 


The Victor Service Engineer can help you put 
your spinning and twisting in shape to ease 
the demands on operatives, and also make good 
production less dependent on the operatives’ 
skill. He can show you short cuts, too, in 
“tooling up” for new fibers, new mixes and 
blends. 


Thoroughly mill-trained, a man who can 
“speak your language’, the Victor Service En- 
gineer has the answers to the toughest traveler 
questions. Write, wire, or phone for prompt 
service. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. 247 
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WATER WHITE 
SILICATE 


Best for Peroxide Bleaching 


Crystal clear, stable, and free of 
harmful impurities, STANDARD 
“Water White”’ meets your most ex- 
acting demands. Peroxide bleach- 
ing baths controlled with this 
product give the uniform action 
that results in better whites always! 



















‘ ‘ ~ 
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ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Piants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS 


LAZENBY 


COP-BUTT-BOBBIN 


WINDERS 


Keep your machines at top production with Main- 
tenance and Repair Parts from our stock. 


Because Genuine Lazenby Parts are manufactured 
according to specifications and design drawings, cor- 
rect fit and satisfactory operation are assured. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


31 E. LEE ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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TEXTILE MILLS « CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 

MN PULP & PAPER MILLS - WASTE DISPOSAL 

“| STEAM POWER PLANTS « STEAM UTILIZATION 

WATER © APPRAISALS « PLANS + REPORTS 












This is the territory 
Southeastern serves 


NO. DAKOTA from Chicago 


© BISMARCK , ) Our nine offices are located so that our 





ee representatives can maintain close, per- 


SO. DAKOTA —-MNNEAPOLIS® 


‘ 
oOPIERRE ' 





sonal contact with every section of the 





country. We are experienced in mer- 





chandising cottons to every type of user. 





c—_<-—— — 


MADISON© 


-“—- ee 


~—— 
IOWA — CHICAG00 
oDES MOINES 


er ILLINOIS 
mee ™ , \INDIANAN 


y INDIANAPOLIS 





FIELDo 
CHICAGO 





ST. LOUIS @ 


ATLANTA © 





SOUTHEASTERN COTTONS, 


58 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: Atlanta’* Baltimore * Boston * Chicago 
Dallas * Philadelphia * San Francisco * St. Louis 
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American Associated Consultants, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in 
the 


Utilization of Labor 


and 
Equipment 


The work we have done and are doing in the textile 
industry of the south should prove interesting to you. 


D. S. KEOGH J. J. SKELLY 
President Vice President and General Manager 
H. B. CRAFT 


Viee President in Charge of Southern Operations 
30 Camden Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TEATILE INDUSTRY 








; TRAM PRARS 
Established 


ies MERRO 


RROW vereces 


HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
PRODUCE 


Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 











for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* OPERATING METHODS 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
~ COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 











WAR WORK DEMANDS 


QUALITY RESULTS 

HIGH PRODUCTION 

CONVENIENT HANDLING 

MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 











BARNES 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


IO HIGH STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 











LOW UPKEEP COSTS 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
--Distributors-- 

BOLLISTER-MORELAND CO., P. @. BOX 721, SPARTANBURE, $. € 

















An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 









sax preside” 
vice Pr 














Printers and ‘Publishers ‘ing pink'¢ 
Dalten Georgia car ' vie 
i carlind pinktPr service 
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Smart squirrel! He always stores up a supply of 
food for the winter ahead. 


Take a tip from Squire Squirrel and order an 
adequate supply of spare parts for your textile 
machinery. It’s a wise textile man who plans for 
| breakdowns and is ready to meet them when they 
occur. 


Henderson Parts pay their way on your machines 
because they go on working long after less durable 
parts are scrapped. Backed by the experience of 
quarter of a century, Henderson Parts are by-words 
with many mill men. 


Order the best spare parts for your textile 
machinery. The best means Henderson. 


Plabrion “etd 
ci lt FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Ton = 


~~ 


Zu PJ 

















tity 








/,500,000 





EET of Holt Maple Flooring 


have gone into § 
| outhern 
Textile Mills during the past 24 


years---with complete satis- 
faction to the Owners. 


























HOLT HARDWOOD COMPANY.. UCONTO.WISCONSIN 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 











In all sections of the United States and Canada. If 
experience and position desired; we will inform you of OND now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYM 


294 WASHINGTON STREET 
Over 45 years’ confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 


THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your 


ND SERVICE, INC. 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 

















A OE A = RN 


LIQUIDATING 


4—Jas. Hunter 50” Saueeze Rolls 
3—Jas. Hunter 16” Squeeze Rolls 
5—Textile 54” Dye Jiggs 
4—-Morrison 50” Stainless Steel 
Dye Jiggs 
1—42” Butterworth Finishing Hy- 
draulic Calender 
i—50” V. V. 3 Bowl Calender 
i8—John Hope Pantographs 
2000—Butterworth Tenter Clips 
1—Van Vlaanderen Palmer Tenter 
Quetsch 
100—Draper 45” Automatic Looms 
100—Copper Dry Cans 45” to 80” 
1—48” American Extractor 
1—Permutit Water Softener 
2—90’ Textile Tenter Frames 
4—-35 H. P. Print Machine Motors 
6—Copper Color Kettles, 50 to 
350 gallon capacity. 








SPECIAL 
25,000 Cotton Spindles 





- REPUBLIC TEXTILE 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


40 Worth St. 
New York, 13, N. Y. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Individual or manufacturers’ agents 
having established contact with heads 
of textile mills. Must have good busi- 
ness record and reference. To work 
with our established factory represent- 
atives in Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. 
C., Charlotte, N. C., and Virginia. 
Training for contracting for industrial 
air conditioning will be given by our 
factory and field men. Mechanical 
knowledge helpful but not necessary. 


STEAMAIRE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


WANTED 


Knitting Machine Fixer. Good salary and excel- 
lent opportunity at Virginia plant of nationally 
known AAA-1 Company. Must be experienced on 
Wildman Circular Spring Beard needle machines, 
Models FBSS and FBSS-6. Applicant should 
have personality that will qualify him for super- 
visory position. Write in detail. Address Box 
730, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

















WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Formers, 
Layers, and yarns in all sizes and 
colors. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


162 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 














WANTED! 


Your listings of surplus Dyeing and 
Finishing Machinery. 
JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


THXATILE MACHINERY DEALER 
0 Purchase 8t. Pall River, Maes. 














Cotton and Rayon Mill 


Superintendent 


A progressive New England 
mill equipped with modern ma- 
chinery offers an unusual op- 
portunity to the right man who 
could satisfactorily fill the 
position of manufacturing su- 
perintendent. Proper compensa- 
tion and returns await a re- 
sourceful and energetic man in 
an organization with an envi- 
able record. Prefer a man who 
is thoroughly familiar with 
cotton and rayon manufactur- 
ing now employed. Give all 
particulars and references in 
first letter. Address your reply 
to Box 722, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 








POSITION WANTED 


Superintendent; Assistant Superintend- 
ent; or Salesman of Yarn and Textile 
Supplies. 21 years experience in cotton 
mill; 6 years as superintendent and gen- 
eral superintendent. Honorable discharge 
from Army. Address Box 731, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 











WANTED 


Chemist for Southern Laboratory of the 
textile division of a nationally known 
organization. Szlendid opportunity, per- 
manent. Give age, draft status, educa- 
tion, references, salary desired. Address 
Box 728, c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

















PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Former member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 





MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


22 Bramwell Feeds—39” 

22 Dobson & Barlow Oards—41”— 
12” Coilers 

22 Pettee Cards—1900—24” Doffer— 
10” Cans 





POSITION WANTED 


Overseer carding now employed but 
desires change. Good help manager. 
51 years old. Can give reference. Ad- 
dress Box 729, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








VACANT FACTORY FOR SALE 


Manufacturing plant of about 200,000 sq. ft., 
near Tenn. River in Alabama. Excellent brick 
construction. Cheap TVA electric power. Fully 
sprinklered. Very low insurance and tax rate. 
Abundant native white labor. Water supply from 
three bored wells and large stream. Soameaiate 
possession. Price less than one-fifth cost. 


HARDY TRUST COMPANY 
Rome, Ga. 














MANAGER AVAILABLE 


Thoroughly experienced. Nineteen years 
on present job in charge of cotton pur- 
chases, general buying and selling. Only 
reason for change is mill has been sold. 
Address Box 727, care COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta, 3, Ga. 








4 Whitin Drawing Frames—Breaker 
4 Whitin Drawing Frames—Finisher 
4 Whitin Sliver Lappers 
4 Whitin Ribbon Lappers 
48 — Model O — Combers — 12” 
oi 
3 72-Spindle—Lowell Machine Shop 
—1l11 x 5% Slubbers 
10 176-Spindle — Saco-Pettee Fly 
Frames—7 x 3 
55 208-Spindle — Saco-Pettee 2%” 
Gauge—Band Drive Spinning 
28 192-Spindle — Saco-Pettee 2%” 
Gauge—Band Drive Spinning 
40 Saco-Lowell Camless Winders 
3 5B Atwood Twisters 


2 
1 


No. 90 Universal Winders 
Conditioning Box 


Inspection invited. 


Amoskeag-Lawrence Mills, Inc. 
Dow & Canal Sts. Manchester, N. H. 
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WANTED 


COTTON MILL OWNERS WHO 





ARE INTERESTED IN SELLING 
DIRECT TO THE MANUFACTURER 


WITHOUT CREDIT RISK TO THE 


MILL. 


We are one of the larger, well known 
distributors of finished textiles. 


An enviable reputation of long stand- 
ing ensures a continuance of co- 


operation from the trade. 


Our creative styling and ability to 
interpret trends is recognized in 


cottons, rayons and mixtures. 
Established Trade Names. 
Excellent promotional record. 


National and International distribu- 


tion. 


Communications strictly confiden- 
tial. 


Vv 


Box No. 726 
COTTON 
Grant Building 

Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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FINSON SIZERS 
IN WAR™PRODUCTION 


mJohnson machines are siting nylon 


and high tenacity rayon for parachutes, 


rayon and’ acetates for uniforms, and 


treating rayon yarn for fire cords.® 


They~are also sizing much rayon, 
acetate, spun rayon and other syn- 


thetic warps for civilian purposes. 
ad 


Send for 12 page 
illustrated booklet. 


Charles B. dotuson> 
( MACHINE WORKS 
PATERSON NEW JERSEY 








for cottons 
rayons and 
mixed goods 





- nomical sig rac 





WALLERSTEIN NCO, ING. 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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liant purple dye from the fluid secreted 
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In the second millenium B.C.. Tyre on 
the Eastern Mediterranean was the 
great textile center and port of the Near 


il 






; ity that — 
East. It was in this fabulous city = 
the Phoenicians manufactured a bril- = 


by a shellfish, Murex Brandaris. To = 
almost every port of the then known = 
world they exported woolens dyed = 


Tyrian Purple. 


The reddish purple of Tyre came to be 
very highly prized. It found great favor 


with Alexander the Great and King 
Solomon decreed that the Holy of Holies 
should be separated from the rest of the 
Temple by curtains of purple. 


le colors the whole history of Rome. EZ 
pace to Pliny, it distinguished the == 
attire of Romulus and his successors to 
the Roman throne. Under the Republic 
its use was limited to a other 
high dignitaries. In imperial Rome pur- 
~ ah uh exclusive prerogative of the 
imperial family or of a general in tri- 
umph. So highly was this beautiful color 
esteemed that the Emperor Diocletian set 
the price for a pound of purple dyed wool 
at the equivalent of $217, for a pound of 
purple dyed silk at $652. Goods in no 
other color commanded so high a price. 
With the fall of the Empire, purple was 


adopted by the Pope. 
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Thanks to the work of Perkin and others. 
the purple beloved of the ancients is 
produced by chemical means from coal 
tars. and available to all. Often the most 
precious luxuries of the past take a 
place in the everyday life of the world, 
through the modern miracles of the 
textile chemist in his laboratory. 


HPiit tH 


TE 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


Industry 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile . the d — 
atory play a dynamic role in the advance of textiles—constantly imgeereng : = 

: ing and finishing of yarns and fabrics. = 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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American Moistening Co. .... * 
American Monorail Co. ...... 88 
American Paper Tube Co. ...202 
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American Rolling Mill Co. ... 24 
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SAVING AMERICA 
TIME AND EFFORT 


To DEVELOP and use ways and means for 


Saving time and effort is a typical American 


way there.” 





trait. Railway Express, with its fast trains 
coordinated with super-swift Air Express 
planes, is a time and effort-saving shipping 
service, unique in world transportation. 
These facilities, today, are being utilized 
to the utmost in meeting the fast trans- 
portation needs of government, industry 


and the public. 


You can help Express continue to carry 
its share of today’s enormous shipping 
load — and help yourself, too — by doing 
three simple things: Pack your shipments 
securely ... address them clearly... get 
them off early. Out of our experience, we 
know “A shipment started right is half- 
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THE FIRST BASIC IMPROVEMENT 1, 
BOBBIN CONSTRUCTION IN 50 YEaps 















THE NEW A. P.T. plasti-weld sosein’ 


FOR AUTOMATIC RAYON LOOMS ..... 


CAN NOT CAUSE A MISTRANSFER 


Here’s a revolutionary new Bobbin ‘“‘welded with plas- 
tic,”’” making head, tube and rings into one single unit, 
instead of several assembled units as in conventional 
bobbins. Barrel cannot pull out; rings cannot distort, 
loosen or change position (see illustration and captions). 













Result — no mistransfers; no damage to yarn on adjacent D Serrations, in end of ring 
bobbins; no weaving defects from incorrect position of casing, into which head is 
vice molded, prevent casing from 
bobbin in shuttle. 
turning. 


These outstanding NEW ‘“‘PLASTI-WELD”’ features 
mark the first basic improvement in bobbin construction 
in 50 years and now make A. P. T. Yarn Carriers first 
choice for automatic bobbin changing looms as well as 
first choice for plain and shuttle changing looms. 





A. P. T. Yarn Carriers have long had the preference for 
plain and shuttle changing looms for the following reasons 
and PLASTI-WELD bobbins offer these same advantages 


LO 
IN ADDITION to the new features already described :— ' NY 
Resistance to distortion from steaming and similar Cc 


causes, elimination of splinters, chipping and splitting, 
P pping P 6 A The head—made of a new plastic — 
free but controlled delivery due to hard surface and shock resistant, virtually unbreakable — 


deep, well-rounded corrugations, elimination of crush- is mg around tube and inside of a 
. : ; , casing (all automatically centered). 
ing from pressure of high twist yarns, a firm winder ini thine “Shnablie’ waits decane” One 


package and other valuable features that save time “welded” unit. 





and money. B Tube —flared and grooved at end— 


. will not pull out or loosen. 
PLASTI-WELD OFFERS PROVED QUALITY 
| C “Rings” are actually a single hardened 


steel cylinder or casing, die formed to 





Though new to the textile industry at large, the Plasti- extremely close tolerances. Cannot 
Weld Bobbin for automatic looms has proved its value work loose or change position. Being 
and economy to numerous rayon weaving mills which continuous and reinforced with plastic, 
have been using it experimentally for many months— cannot distort. 


some for a year — in 3-shift operations, on both Draper 
and C & K looms. 


*At present made only in standard rayon size (No. 5 Draper). 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 ... WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga 
W. J. Westaway Co., ltd... Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


James L. Coffield, Jr 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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More than a trade name. 


A penetrant and levelling medium to» 
direct, union, and CELANESE* dyes. Effec- 


tive either for stripping or for level dye- 








ing when working with many of the vat 


type dyes. 


A stable, dispersing penetrant for rot- 


proof and mildewproof processing. 
Economical and labor saving. 


During the war LEVELENE* is proving of 


value in the processing of war goods. 





During reconversion LEVELENE* can be 
of equally high value for stripping and 





re-dyeing surplus vat dyed and other war 
goods. 


RATHER than ask for a laboratory sample 
—HAVE one of our technical men bring 


with him a sufficient quantity for a prac- 





tical mill run THEN judge for yourself as 


many mills have doneand profited thereby. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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These handy aids to proper counter-maintenance have proved big 
helps to mills in preventing gaps in production records on looms, 
frames, calenders, cards and other mill machinery. One set of charts 
and pads is for 2-3 Pick Counters... the other set for 2-3 Hank 
Counters. And in each set, the chart (in full color, on heavy card- 
board, punched for hanging up) shows each point to check on each 
counter .. . where and how to oil, what brackets, pins, and connec- 
tions to check, etc. Then each pad provides 100 check sheets on 
each of which your hands can check the maintenance needed and 
attended to, on 20 counters. 

These charts and pads are offered to you free by Veeder-Root ... as 
a wartime service to help you get out of your Veeder-Root 2-3 
Counters all the service that’s built into them. If you have not already 
secured yours, write how many 2-3 Pick and Hank Counters you 
have in operation, and you'll promptly be sent an ample supply. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 





ABOVE: 2-3 Pick Counter 
BELOW: 2-3 Hank Counter 
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